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HART HOUSE STRING QUARTET 


This Widely Known Chamber Music Group Has 
Been Accorded Greater Artistic Recognition This 
Season Than Ever Before, with Larger Audiences 
for Its Concert Tours Both in Canada and the 
United States. The Quartet Won High Favor in 
Its New York Concert in Town Hall on March 23 
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Viola Mitchell, Violinist, and 
André Benoist, Accompanist, at 
Monmouth Beach, N. J. 





Lisan Kay, American Dancer and Partner of 

Yeichi Nimura, with Ernst von Dohnanyi, Noted 

Composer, During One of a Series of Concerts 

in Budapest. Dohninyi Has Composed a New 
Ballet for Nimura 


Acme ent 
Sailing for Covent Garden. Elisabeth Rethberg Will Sing nt 
Her First Marschallin in ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ at the English tion 
Opera, and Will Later Go On for Her First Australian Tour = ‘ior 


Twentieth Century Papoose. 
This Ils the Way Edna Phillips, 
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IN NEW YORK 


8,000 School Musicians Gather 
at Fifth Biennial for Week of 
Discussion and Music and Ex- 
change of Ideas 





'|J. E. Maddy New Head 





y 
‘MUSICAL EDUCATORS 
HOLD CONFERENCE 


Leaders in Musical and Edu- 
‘| cational Fields Heard in 
* [1 Inspirational and _ Critical 
Talks — Many Concerts Lend 
Interest 





By RoNaLp F. EYER 


ALT WHITMAN’S prophetic 
W iin, “IT hear America singing,” 

was in the afr and frequently 
n the lips of the speakers at the fifth 
iennial of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference which closed a week’s 
session in New York on Saturday, April 

| 44. The phrase had more than poetical 
\ | jsignificance to the throng, numbering 
approximately 8,000, who, from early 
morning until close to midnight, at- 
tended the continuous round of concerts, 


ectures, demonstrations, roundtables 
ind clinics, in addition to the numerous 
, ocial events which composed the 
‘rowded schedule. 
’ The musical voice of the nation re- 
) sounded with vitality and rich promise 


or its future as projected at these 
eetings by public school musicians 
rom all parts of the United States, in- 
ent upon exhibiting their attainments 
n the comparatively new field of educa- 
‘ional music, profiting from like exhibi- 
‘ions by their fellow workers, listening 
‘0 the words of celebrated authorities in 
the profession, and thrashing out their 
‘ommon problems in panel discussions 
ind consultations. Space limitations 
vermit only brief mention of the high- 
ights of the conference week, although 
tis difficult indeed to choose among 
‘uch a wealth of interesting and signi- 
icant material. 


New Officers Chosen 


_ At the election of officers, held 
in the Metropolitan Opera House 
on Thursday morning, April 2, 
Joseph E. Maddy, of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., was chosen president of the 
conference succeeding Herman F. 
Smith, director of music in Mil- 
waukee, who automatically became 
first vice-president. Other choices 
were Ada Bicking, director of the 





arthur Jordan Conservatory, In- 
Ce epOlis, second vice-president ; 
7eorge H. Gartlan, director of 


pow in New York’s public schools, 
and Richard Grant of Pennsylvania 


(Continued on page 5) 








N.Y. PHILHARMONIC ENGAGES BARBIROLLI and RODZINSKI 





Landesmann 


ARTUR RODZINSKI 





Raphael 


JOHN BARBIROLLI 





NEW YORK’S STADIUM 
CONCERTS TO OPEN 
ON JUNE 24 


EPENDENT upon the raising of a 

sum of $75,000 necessary to sup- 
port its annual eight-week season, the 
nineteenth annual series of Stadium 
concerts at Lewisohn Stadium, New 
York, will be opened on June 24 and 
continue through Aug. 18, according to 
Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, chair- 
man of Stadium Concerts, Inc. The 
fund to be raised will suplement popu- 
lar prices of admission which again 
will be twenty-five, fifty cents and one 
dollar. 

Four conductors will lead the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony: José 
Iturbi, who will conduct for the first 
five weeks; Willem van Hoogstraten the 
last fortnight, and Paul Kerby, a new- 
comer, during the week of July 8. Mr. 
Kerby is known for his interpretations 
of the music of England and Austria 
and led an Elgar memorial concert here 
in 1934 for the National Broadcasting 
Company. He conducted a few perform- 
ances of the Chicago Civic Opera dur- 
ing the season of 1933-34 and has ap- 
peared as a conductor in Vienna, Buda- 
pest, London, Frankfurt and other 
musical centres of Europe. Alexander 
Smallens will take charge of opera and 
ballet performances. 

Emphasis this summer, however, will 
be placed upon programs of symphonic 
content, reinforced with popular solo- 
ists. Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia and 


Iturbi, van Hoogstraten and 
Kerby to Conduct Symphonic 
Programs—Smallens to Lead 
Opera and Ballet 





Adolph Lewisohn are honorary chair- 
men of the Stadium Concerts Committee 
with Mrs. Henry Martyn Alexander, 
Mrs. George Backer, Mrs. Christian R. 
Holmes, Mme. Hulda Lashanka and the 
Countess Mercati assisting Mrs. Gug- 
genheimer as vice-chairmen. 


English Musician to Lead 
First Ten Weeks of Season; 
Cleveland Conductor to Have 
Final Eight 





Composers to Appear 





Stravinsky, Enesco and Chavez 
Will Share Six of Twenty- 
four Week Term — List of 
Instrumental Soloists Is Also 
Announced 


OHN BARBIROLLI, conductor of 
the Scottish and Leeds symphonies, 

and Artur Rodzinski, conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, will be entrusted 
with the major portions of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony concerts 
next season. Mr. Barbirolli will open 
the season on Nov. 5 and continue for 
ten weeks. Mr. Rodzinski will take the 
baton for the final eight weeks beginning 
Feb. 25. 

The remaining six weeks of the 
twenty-four-week season will be divided 
between three composer-conductors, who 
will be presented as guests. These are 
Igor Stravinsky, Georges Enesco, and 
Carlos Chavez. Stravinsky will appear 
from Jan. 11 to 25, Enesco from Jan. 
28 to Feb. 7 and Chavez from Feb. 11 
to Feb. 21. Ernest Schelling again will 
conduct the series of six concerts for 
children and young people. 


Among instrumental soloists already 
engaged for 1936-37 are Josef Hof- 
mann, Vladimir Horowitz, José Iturbi, 
Artur Schnabel, Rudolf Serkin, Robert 
Casadesus, Myra Hess and the duo, 
Bartlett and Robertson, pianists; Jascha 
Heifetz, Joseph Szigeti, Manuel Quiroga 
and Samuel Dushkin, violinists, and 
Gaspar Cassad6, Spanish ’cellist, who 


(Continued on page 25) 





FOUR GUEST CONDUCTORS OCCUPY 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA PODIUM 





Iturbi Ends Three-Week Tenure 
and Is Followed by Carlos 
Chavez, Mexican Composer — 
Milstein Plays under Saul Cas- 
ton and O’Connell Leads Own 
Transcriptions 


PHILADELPHIA, April 5.—Continuing 
his three-week occupancy as guest con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
José Iturbi at the concerts of March 13 
and 14 led a program which had as its 
feature the Second Symphony in D of 
Sibelius. Its technical and musical 
values were given an excellent exposi- 
tion under Mr. Iturbi’s guidance, and 
the response of the orchestra was splen- 
did in all details. The program began 


with the delightful and humorous over- 
ture to Mozart’s ‘Schauspieldirektor,’ a 
little movement which had almost the 
character of a novelty because of its 
infrequent performance here. Other 
works comprised a suite of excerpts 
from Hanson’s ‘Merry Mount’; Ravel’s 
exquisite ‘Pavane pour une Infante De- 
funte,’ and Dukas’s “The Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice.’ 

Mr. Iturbi brought his guest-conduc- 
torship to a close with works of Bee- 
thoven and Brahms, not only conducting 
but appearing as soloist as well. The 
program given at the concerts of March 
20, 21 and 24, began with Beethoven’s 
Overture ‘Leonore,’ No. 3, followed by 
the same composer’s Concerto in C 
Minor for piano and orchestra, Mr. 
Iturbi playing the piano part and con- 

(Continued on page 25) 





Spanish Diva Closes Career of 
Twenty-eight Years in Scenes : 
from ‘Traviata’ and ‘Manon’— 
from Company 
- = Friends Showered Upon Her at 


Gif ts 


Gala Performance 


the evening of March 29. 


farewell. 


The program was arranged to give 
Miss Bori opportunity to appear in 
scenes from two of the operas in which 
she has been most popular in recent 
years, Verdi’s ‘La Traviata’ and Mas- 
senet’s ‘Manon.’ After the orchestra, 
conducted by Ettore Panizza, had played 
the prelude to Act IV of the Verdi 
work, Act II was sung with Miss Bori 
as Violetta, Nino Martini as Alfredo, 
lawrence Tibbett as Germont and Pearl 
Besuner as Annina. The program con- 
cluded with the St. Sulpice scene from 
the Massenet work, with Miss Bori as 
Manon, Richard Crooks as Des Grieux 
and Léon Rothier as the Count. Louis 
Hasselmans conducted. 


Intervening between the scenes in 
which Miss Bori appeared were parts 
of three other operas. Elisabeth Reth- 
berg and Ezio Pinza sang a portion of 
the second act of Verdi’s ‘Forza del Des- 
tino,’ with Gennaro Papi conducting; 
Kirsten Flagstad appeared as Sieglinde 
and Lauritz Melchior as Siegmund in 
the latter part of Act I of Wagner’s 
“Die Walkiire,’ conducted by Artur 
Bodanzky; and after a performance of 
Rossini’s ‘William Tell’ overture, Rosa 
Ponselle and Giovanni Martinelli sang 
the ‘Miserere’ scene from Verdi’s ‘Tl 
Trovatore.’ There were many recalls 
for all of the participants. 


Showered with Gifts and Flowers 


At the close of the ‘Manon’ scene, 
Miss Bori was showered with bouquets 
by members of the audience and for ten 
minutes was the recipient of continuous 
applause that required her to take un- 
counted curtains calls. , 


The applause continued undiminished 
until the curtains parted, disclosing 
General Manager Edward Johnson, 
many members of the company and the 
executive, business and technical staffs. 
Mrs. August Belmont, chairman of the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild, presented to 
Miss Bori, on behalf of the guild, a 
gold traveling clock inscribed with a 
line from Des Grieux’s letter in ‘Man- 
on.’ “The gold case,” said Mrs. Bel- 
mont, “suggests your standard of integ- 
rity as an artist. You are part of us, 
the American public.” 

Frederick Potts Moore, representing 
the board of directors, presented Miss 
Bori with a parchment bearing an in- 
scription which said in part: 

The retirement of Miss Lucrezia 
Bori from opera in the plentitude of 


LOSING an operatic career of twenty-eight years, the 
American portion of which was begun at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House in 1913, Lucrezia Bori bade a formal fare- 
well to the operatic stage at a special operatic concert on 
The Spanish soprano was sched- 
uled for a post-seasonal appearance as Mimi in Baltimore 
the following week, but this was considered her official 
The entire house had been sold out some days 
previous and all standing room was gone shortly after 
the box-office opened for the evening. Notwithstanding this, 
several hundred persons assembled in the streets on all four 
sides of the opera house hoping to gain admission and it was 
not until th police cleared the lobby after the beginning 
of the performance that the crowd dispersed. 
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Lucrezia Bori Re- 
ceives Tributes on 
the Stage After Her 
Farewell Performance 
from Gennaro Papi, 





Conductor; Edward 
Johnson, General 
Manager, Earle R. 


Lewis, Box Office 

Treasurer, and Désiré 

Défrére, Stage Di- 
rector 





her powers as a singer and artist, is 
an event of first magnitude in the an- 
nals of opera at the Metropolitan. 
Since Miss Bori joined the company in 
1912, she has been continuously its 
leading lyric soprano, except for a 
period when her career was interrupt- 
ed by illness. She has sung the lead- 
ing soprano role at the Metropolitan 
in no less than thirty-nine operas. 
At a time when the very existence 
of opera at the Metropolitan was 
threatened by financial reverses due to 
the depression, Miss Bori, as chairman 
of the Citizens’ Committee, threw the 
great force of her personal popularity 
and charm into the cause of saving the 
opera. It was due in large measure 


to her leadership that the effort was 
crowned with success. 


The board of directors hail with joy 
Miss Bori’s announcement that, while 
she is retiring as an artist, she will 
retain her membership on the board 
of directors, and continue her active 
interest in the cause of opera at the 
Metropolitan. 

Mrs. Vincent Astor, acting in behalf 
of more than 200 of her friends, then 
bestowed on Miss Bori a diamond brooch 
that had once been the property of the 
Empress Eugenie. 


Orchids from Toscanini 


Mr. Johnson read the inscription on a 
scroll bearing the signatures of the com- 
pany. 

“To Lucrezia Bori,” it said, “the en- 
tire administrative, technical and stage 
personnel of the Metropolitan Opera 
House wishes on this momentous oc- 
casion to pay homage, to express ad- 
miration for you as an artist, affection 
as a colleague and deep regret at your 
retirement from this circle in which 
you are so deeply beloved.” 

The tribute from the orchestra was 


a gold plaque with the dates of Miss 


Bori’s debut and farewell. Great ap- 
plause followed the presentation by Mr. 
Johnson of a silver bowl of orchids 
from Arturo Toscanini, who conducted 
at Miss Bori’s Metropolitan debut and 
also the first performance of ‘L’Amore 
dei Tre’ Re’ when she made her first con- 
spicuous success at the Metropolitan on 
Jan. 2, 1914. From the chorus was a 
silver coffee urn, from the stage hands 
a tall vase full of American beauties, 
from the assistant conductors a gold 
visiting card, and from other friends 
both in America and in Europe a pro- 
fusion of flowers and messages. 

Miss Bori held each of the gifts so 
the audience might see them. Then, in 
expressing her thanks, she said: 

“My dear friends, my heart is in such 
a turmoil that I do not know how to ex- 
press the varied emotions that I am feel- 
ing.” 

She called forward Edward Ziegler, the 
assistant manager, and thanked him for his 
“patience in listening to all my troubles 
these many years.” Then she kissed him. 

“To you, Mr. Johnson,” she said, as she 
held the manager’s hand, “my thanks, my 
affection and my good wishes as general 
manager of this great Metropolitan Opera 
House, which will always be close to my 
heart.” 

“It is hard to leave you. I will miss you. 
Let this not be good-bye. I am supremely 
happy, supremely grateful and supremely 
satisfied. Let me say au revoir.” 

Earlier in the season when Miss Bori 
made the announcement of her retirement 
she said that she was going to remain at 
the disposal of the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation in any capacity in which she 
could serve it 


Began Opera Career in Rome 


Lucrezia Bori was born in Valencia. 
Spain, on Dec. 24, 1888. She studied sing- 
ing for six years under Melchior Vidal 
and later continued her preparation in Paris 
and Milan. She made her operatic debut 
as Micaela in Rome on Oct. 31, 1908 










































































































































Wide World 


Thereafter, she sang in Paris, Milan, 
Naples and Buenos Aires. Miss Bori first 
appeared with the Metropolitan Opera 
during a visit the organization made to 
Paris in 1910. Her American debut 
was made in the title role of Puccini’s 
‘Manon Lescaut’ at the Metropolitan on 
Nov. 11, 1912. She remained with the or- 
ganization until 1915, creating several im- 
portant roles, including those in Monte- 
mezzi’s ‘L’Amore dei Tre Re,’ Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s ‘L’Amore Medico’ and Leoni’s ‘L 
*Oracolo.’ 


In 1915, she was forced to retire from 
the stage on account of an affection ot 
her vocal cords. After an operation in 
Milan she was not allowed even to speak 
for many months, but was eventually per- 
mitted to use her singing voice very soit!) 
before she was allowed to talk. Her oper- 
atic re-entry at the Metropolitan was made 
as Mimi in ‘La Bohéme’ in 1921. From 
then on she has appeared annually in im- 
portant leading roles to the number, ac- 
cording to the statement of the board ot 
directors, of thirty-nine. 


Sang in Many Operas 


Among the operas not already mention- 
ed in which Miss Bori has appeared are 
‘Carmen,’ ‘Louise’ (a revival), ‘Pelléas et 
Mélisande’ (premiere at the Metropoli- 
tan), ‘Don Pasquale,’ ‘The Secret of >¥- 
zanne,’ ‘Pagliacci,’ ‘Iris,’ ‘Cosi Fan Tutte 
‘The Tales of Hoffmann’ (first perform- 
ance at the Metropolitan), ‘Madama But- 
terfly,” ‘Mignon’ (Revival), ‘L’Heure Es- 
pagnole’ (premiere at the Metropolitan 
‘Peter Ibbetson’ (World premiere). a, 
ima Allegra’ (American premiere), | he 
Vida Breve’ (American premiere), T : 
Snow Maiden’ (American premiere), an¢ 
‘La Rondine’ (American premiere) 

In recent seasons, Mélisande in the De- 
bussy music-drama has been one 0 - 
most discussed portrayals. No other artist 
has appeared in the part as 4 member ‘ 


; srmance an 
the Metropolitan. A  periormance “ 
nounced for the final weeks of the tom 
had to be foregone because of see Pelleas’ 


letters asking for a post-seasc 


° ma ment 
were received by the opera manage 


and by New York newspapers 
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A iNew YORK WELCOMES THOUSANDS OF MUSIC EDUCATORS 








From All Parts of the Country Delegates 
Gather to Exchange Views and Solve Prob- 
lems—Authorities in Many Fields Address 
Sessions—Section Meetings Are Stimulating 
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(Continued from page 3) 
State College, members of the ex- 
ecutive committee; Glenn Gilder- 
sleeve, state director of music, 
Dover, Del., member of the board 
of directors (four-year term) ; 
Mabelle Glenn, Ernest G. Hesser, 
and Russell V. Morgan, directors 
of music in the public schools of 
Kansas City, Mo., Cincinnati and 
Cleveland, respectively, Music Edu- 
cation Research Council (five-year 
term beginning 1936); John W. 
Beattie, dean of Northwestern 
University School of Music, Mabel 
Bray of State Teachers College, 
Trenton, N. J., and Marian Flagg, 
of Horace Mann School, New 
York, Music Education Research 
Council (five-year term beginning 
1937) and Edgar B. Gordon, of 
Madison, Wis., to fill an unexpired 
five year term on the same council. 


An invitation to hold the 1938 meet- 
ing in St. Louis, Mo., was extended by 
a representative of that city and San 
Francisco bid for the 1940 session. No 
official action was taken on these offers 
during the meeting. 

Although events were well distributed 


a oe 


- between the Metropolitan Opera House, 
ilan, Radio City, Madison Square Garden, 
first Carnegie Hall, the Governor Clinton 
pera | 7 Hotel and other suitable buildings, the 
to | 7 general conference headquarters was the 
3 Hotel Pennsylvania, which also housed 
ve the extensive displays of the Music 
po Education Exhibitors Association. 

im- A performance of Ernest Bloch’s 
nte- ‘Sacred Service,’ by the Emanu-El Choir, 
‘er- under Lazare Saminsky, at Temple 


‘L Emanu-El attracted the early comers as 
the first musical event of the conference 
om on the opening day, Saturday, March 
28, which also proffered the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony’s regular chil- 
dren’s concert, and, in the evening, the 











The Banquet, Always a Gala Affair in the Convention. 


operetta, ‘Norwegian Nights’ enacted by 
pupils of Montclair, N. J., High School, 
directed by Arthur E. Ward. _ } 

An _ impressive representation ol 
Brahms’s ‘Requiem’ by the combined 
choirs of St. Thomas Church and 
Chapel, under T. Tertius Noble, and a 
concert by the Orchestra of the Juilli- 
ard School of Music, the New York 
Oratorio Society and Rosalyn Tureck, 
pianist, under the baton of Albert 
Stoessel, offering Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony and the ‘Emperor’ Concerto, 
were Sunday’s contribution to activities. 


General Sessions Interesting 


The conference proper got under 
way with the first general session on 
Monday morning with Walter H. But- 
terfield, first vice-president, as chair- 
man. A message of greeting from Dr. 
George H. Gartlan, unable to be present 
because of illness, was read by Mr. 
Butterfield. Mr. Smith responded on 
behalf of the conference. A stimulating 
performance was given by the renowned 
Joliet Township High School Band 
under its leader, A. R. McAllister and 
Edwin Franko Goldman, who appeared 
as guest conductor in one of his own 
popular marches, followed by addresses 
by Dr. Harold G. Campbell, superin- 
tendent of New York City schools, who 
discussed ‘Music in the Educational 
Process,’ Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff, director 
of the Federal Music Project, who out- 
lined the objectives of the governmental 
music agency, and Dr. Harry Wood- 
burn Chase, chancellor of New York 
University, who saw, in ‘Changing In- 
terpretations of Culture,’ the dawn of 
a new age of public music appreciation, 
a general raising of standards, and a 
more serious approach particularly on 
the part of children, who in his own 
day, said Chancellor Chase, regarded 
music study as “something shameful, 





DR. JOSEPH E. MADDY 
Newly Elected President of the Conference 


something outside the code.” The 
Women’s Chorus of Skidmore College, 
under Elmer M. Hintz, made a fine im- 
pression in a short program immediately 
preceding Dr. Chase’s talk. 

In the afternoon, the second general 
session, with Miss Bicking presiding, 
was introduced by a musical program 
given by the Hartford, Conn., Inter- 
High School Orchestra, James Denning 
Price, conductor. The afternoon’s topic, 
‘The Place of Music in the Curriculum 
and Life,’ gave rise to some of the most 
interesting discussion of the week by 
members of the faculty of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, under the 
chairmanship of Peter W. Dykema. 
The principal papers were contributed 
by Dr. Dykema, who presented the sub- 
ject, William H. Kilpatrick, who stated 
the viewpoint of the philosopher ; James 
L. Mursell, who outlined the case of the 
humanistic school of psychologists, 
Thomas H. Briggs, who took the view- 


point of secondary education, and 
George D. Strayer whose approach was 
that of the school administrator. The 
A Cappella Choir of Newcomb College 
and Tulane University, New Orleans, 
directed by Maynard Klein, was heard 
at the conclusion. 


Thousands of Children Sing 


New York Night drew an enormous 
throng to Madison Square Garden for 
the gala concert arranged by Dr. Gart- 
lan and Joseph P. Donnelly, the latter 
assistant and acting director of music 
in the city’s schools, presenting more 
than 3,500 children from elementary and 
high school grades in a program of 
choral and symphonic music. Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was honorary 
chairman and was present to greet the 
participants and to present to Dr. 
Walter Damrosch, who appeared as 
guest conductor of the All High School 
Symphony, a bound collection of let- 
ters from school children, expressing ap- 
preciation for his musical leadership 
among them. 


Mayor LaGuardia, Dr. Campbell, 
James Marshall, member of the board 
of education, and Mr. Donnelly also 
spoke briefly. Enthusiasm was high for 
the remarkably competent performances 
by the children of standard repertoire 
works. 


A wide variety of sectional meetings 
consumed most of the delegates’ time 
on Tuesday. Community Music, Ele- 
mentary Music, Experimental projects 
in Music Education, Instrumental Mu- 
sic Classes and Senior High School 
Vocal Music were the topics of the 
morning which attracted broad interest, 
and listed such well known authorities 
among the speakers as Dr. Will Ear- 
hart, director of music in Pittsburgh; 
Mrs. Frances McFarland, director of 
music education for the New York City 
Federal Music Project; Russell V 
Morgan, director of music in Cleveland ; 
Otto Ortmann, of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, Lee M. Lockhart, 
director of instrumental music in Pitts- 
burgh, and many others. 

Teacher Training, Contests and Fes- 
tivals Activities Council, Music Educa- 


(Continued on page 6) 





Dr. Howard Hanson Was Toastmaster and Richard Bonelli Sang 
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3,500 Children Sing! 
for the Conference on March 30. At the Right, during the Same Event, Dr. Walter Damrosch Is Presented with 


a Testimonial from the New York City School Children. 
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The Scene above Is Madison Square Garden, Where School Children Gave a Program 


Roosevelt, Dr. Damrosch and Dr. Harold S. Campbell, Superintendent of Schools 
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tion in the Churches, Voice Training 
Classes and the American School of the 
Air broadcast composed the afternoon 
sections. The last-named, held in Car- 
negie Hall, included a “Music in Louis- 
iana” program given by Dorothy Gor- 
don, soprano, assisted by orchestra, and 
an “Understanding Opera” program 
presented by Howard Barlow conduct- 
ing the Columbia Symphony and as- 
sisted by Bruna Castagna, contralto, 
and Theo Karle, tenor. 

Dr. Maddy, Alice C. Bivins, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
Pitts Sanborn, music critic for the New 
York World Telegram; Estelle Lieb- 
ling, New York vocal teacher, and Olaf 
C. Christiansen, of Oberlin College 
were among the speakers for the other 
sectional meetings. 

Tuesday noon was the time appointed 
for the luncheon of the Southwestern 
Conference in the Florentine Room of 
the Governor Clinton Hotel. Its presi- 
dent, John C. Kendel, was detained in 
Denver. In his place Vice-president 
Ritchie Robertson, of Springfield, Mo., 


officiated, with Grace Wilson, of 
Wichita, Kan., as toastmistress. The 
reports, of the state chairman were 


heard, and much pleasure was gained 
from the singing of ‘Musetta’s Waltz’ 
from ‘Bohéme’ and several songs by 


Mary Kendel, soprano, the gifted 
daughter of the president. The speaker 
was A. Walter Kramer, editor of 


MusIcaL AMERICA, who was outspoken 
in his praise of the splendid work done 
by the states from which those in at- 
tendance at this luncheon came. 


As is customary, Phi Mu Alpha Sin- 
fonia held its conference banquet, pre- 
ceded by its initiation of new national 
members. This occurred on March 31, 
when Walter Damrosch and Harry 
Harkness Flagler were admitted as hon- 
orary members. These two distinguished 
representatives of music were heartily 





welcomed. The banquet took place in 
the Pennsylvania, Norval L. Church 
presiding. A greeting was given by 
Dr. James T. Quarles, supreme presi- 
dent of Sinfonia, and there were ad- 
dresses by Dr. Hollis Dann and Dr. 
Peter W. Dykema and songs by the as- 
semblage, led by Osbourne McConathy 
and Charles E. Lutton. The musical 
program included fine performances of 
the Bach-Busoni Chaconne and a Scar- 
latti sonata by Sidney Sukoenig and 
songs by Campbell-Tipton and Jacques 
Wolfe by the Norsemen Quartet, ac- 
companied by James Peterson. 

The Mu Phi Epsilon sorority ban- 
quet was held at the Hotel New Yorker 
on March 31, arranged by the three 
New York units of the Sorority, Tau 
Alpha Chapter, the New York Alumnae 
Club and the National Club, for the 
members of Mu Phi Epsilon who were 
attending the conference. Short talks 
were given by Margaret Foltz, president 
of the Alumnae Club, Elizabeth Kidd, 
Mu Xi Chapter, Edna M. Werdehoff, 
manager-hostess of the National Club 
and a program of music was presented 
by Ellen Reep, contralto with Aileen 
Thackeray at the piano, Byrd Elyot, 
violinist with Mary Deacon, accom- 
panist and Ruth Bradley, pianist. 


Radio Plays Its Part 


Radio, which played an important 
role throughout the conference, again 
came into prominence with a studio 
demonstration, in the RCA Building, of 
‘Music Education through Radio’ which 
was under the chairmanship of Arthur 
H. J. Searle, supervising instructor of 
music in charge of high schools in De- 
troit, Mich. Educational techniques in 
broadcasting were considered by Miss 
Gordon, Dr. Maddy and Arthur S. Gar- 
bett, NBC educational director for the 
Pacific Coast. The musical portion of the 
proceedings, which were broadcast, in- 
cluded numbers by a mixed chorus from 


From the Left, Mayor La Guardia, Mrs. Franklin D. 


MUSIC EDUCATORS Discuss MANY VITAL Topics 











Delegates Enjoy a Wealth of Events Ip. 
cluding, Besides Regular Sessions, Dinners, 
Luncheons and a Visit to the RCA Building, 
for a Demonstration of Music Education 


a 








Wide World 


Richmond Hill High School, Queens, 
New York, under Daniel Wood, the 
Childs String Quartet, United States 
Army Band, heard from Washington, 
and the Westminster Choir, under the 
direction of Dr. John Finley Williamson. 

Other sectional meetings Wednesday 
morning were Music Supervision, Or- 
chestra and String Ensembles in Junior 
and Senior High Schools, Piano Class 
Instruction and Small Vocal Ensembles 
for which the speakers were, in part, 
Russell V. Morgan, Francis Findlay, of 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston; Julia E. Broughton, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
and Dr. Ernest G. Hesser. 

An extended examination of Catho- 
lic School Music, under the chairman- 
ship of Rev. Daniel O’Sullivan, enlisted 
in the afternoon the services of St. 
Nicholas High School Boys Band of 
Jersey City, under Henry Walter; St. 
Philip Neri School Chorus, Bronx, un- 
der Nettie de Negris; both choral and 
instrumental groups from the Bishop 
McDonnell Memorial High School and 
the Bishop Loughlin Memorial High 
School, Brooklyn; the Choristers of the 
Church of the Blessed Sacrament, War- 
ren Foley, director, and the Choir of 
the Church of the Incarnation, Rev. 
O’Sullivan, director, and three choral 
groups from the Pius X School of 
Liturgical Music, Mother Stevens con- 
ducting. 

Other Wednesday afternoon sections 
and some of their speakers were: Ele- 
mentary School Instrumental Music, 
T. P. Giddings, of Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Vocal Music, Dr. Luther Goodhart, 
music department, College of Educa- 
tion, New York University, and Lila 
Belle Pitts, supervisor of Junior High 
School Music in Elizabeth, N. J.; Music 
in Village, Consolidated and Rural 
Schools, Glenn Gildersleeve ; and Music 
Theory in Secondary Schools, Myron 
Schaeffer, Flora Stone Mather College, 


LL / 





















Wide World 


Western Reserve University. 

Approximately 150 gathered at the 
National Music Camp luncheon held at 
the Town Hall Club on Wednesday. 
Among several noted speakers were Dr. 
Peter W. Dykema, chairman, Mrs. Ed- 
gar Stillman Kelley, Mrs. Elmer James 
Ottaway, Mrs. William Arms Fisher, 
Mrs. John Alexander Jardine, T. P. 
Giddings, C. M. Tremaine, Osbourne 
McConathy and others. 


Exhibitors Meeting and Dinner 


The Music Education Exhibitors As- 
sociation held its biennial business 
meeting and dinner on the evening ot 
April 1, at which Joseph A. Fischer, ot 
J. Fischer & Bro., was elected president 
for the next two years, Arthur A. 
Hauser, of Carl Fischer, Inc., president 
from 1934 to 1936, becoming vice-presi- 
dent and Ennis Davis, of Ginn & Co., 
secretary-treasurer. ‘ 

As a surprise, Charles E. Griffith, vio- 
linist, of Silver, Burdett & Co., Mr. 
Hauser, ’cellist and A. Walter Kramer, 
editor of MusicaL AMERICA, pianist, 
gave a performance of Beethoven's 
Trio, Variations on the song ‘Ich bin 
der Schneider Kakadu,’ and played Mr. 
Kramer’s ‘In Elizabethan Days as am 
encore. Giuseppe Interrante, of ©. 
Ricordi & Co., baritone, sang the Pro- 
logue from ‘Pagliacci,’ acco! ipanied by 
Mr. Kramer at the piano. 

At the “lobby sing” that 
song leaders were George L. Lindsay. 
H. T. Burleigh, Sigmund Spaeth ane 
Geoffrey O’Hara, the accompanist A 
Walter Kramer. Many old time songs 
were sung. Mr. Burleigh, wi0 lett his 
sick bed to appear, was given an Ove 
tion when he appeared to c duct his 
setting for chorus of the Negro spirit 
ual, ‘Go Down, Moses.’ . 

One of the outstanding events 0! the 
conference was the testimonial dinne 
on April 1 in the grand ballroom 0! the 

(Continued on page ©) 
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Composer of 'Oedipus'— 
Georges Enesco 


PARIS, April 1 


a vast lyrical tragedy in four acts 
and six tableaux to a poem by 
Fleg, which, having taken 
years to materialize represents 
ally a life-interest of the compos- 
given a magnificent premiere on 
13 at the Opéra. The tremendous 


é EORGES ENESCO’S ‘Oedipus,’ 
J 


proportions of the work, its fine presen- 
tation and the wealth of material in the 


1onor the composer, cast, and 


lirection. 


dominating role of Oedipus was 


remarkably portrayed by André Pernet. 


rry, as Tiresias, Nacon as the 
iest, Medus as the Watchman and 


Froumenty and De Trevi as Creon and 


epherd, were excellent. Jeanne 
rt played the Sphinx, Mme. 
Jocasta; Mme. Almona, Merope; 
ne. Courtin, Antigone. Philippe 


Gaubert, conductor, and Mr. Enesco re- 


full measure of applause. 

libretto closely follows the epi- 
epicted in Greek mythology, but 
slightly from Sophocles’s drama- 
. Throughout the work from 
h of Oedipus to his reception by 


the Eumenides, the struggle of man 


late is poignantly felt. The 
ending would indicate less re- 
ion than the fact that in spirit, 


it not in act, man has won the battle. 


After a short overture representing 
the mysteries of Fate, the curtain rises 
upon a hall in the palace of Laius at 
thebes. Theban warriors, women and 
shepher arriving to pay homage to 
Lalus’s new-born son, form an attractive 
allet_ accompanied by chorus singing 
ind the shepherds’ pipes. In the midst 
t the rete, at the moment Jocasta is 
‘bout to name her son (Oedipus), the 
lind iner Tiresias announces his 
terribl stiny—to become the assassin 
t his father and the husband of his 
nother. Taius thereupon commands a 
hepher ) carry the child away to be 
killed : : 

; Oedii . Substituted by a shepherd for 
ue chi f Polybos and Merope which 
res lied, grows to manhood and learns 
earth racle of his destiny. Think- 
- Nis native city to be Corinth he re- 
Wives ft 


escape his fate by self-imposed 





exile. An effective orchestral 

interlude describes the struggle 

between a heroic will and Destiny. 

Threatened by a man he meets 
at a crossing of three roads, Oedipus 
kills his assailant. Going on, he finds 
himself at the gate of Thebes before 
which crouches a Sphinx, “Daughter of 
Fate,” asleep. As the Sphinx devours 
all who cannot solve her riddles, the 
Thebans offer the crown to whomsoever 
can deliver the city of the monster. 
Oedipus in reply to the question “What 
is stronger than Destiny?” replies 
“Man!” The Sphinx, laughing and 
weeping at the same time, disappears, 
and Oedipus, proclaimed King, is re- 
ceived by Queen Jocasta. 

When he discovers that the man he 
killed in self defence was Laius, his 
father, and that Jocasta is his mother, 
he tears out his eyes in remorse and is 
exiled by the Thebans. After many 
wanderings and guided by his faithful 
daughter, Antigone, he arrives at Attica. 
Convinced of his innocence, and believ- 
ing himself to be the conqueror of Fate, 
as his will was never behind his crimes, 
he gains serenity of conscience and says 
farewell to Antigone as he hears the 
Eumenides calling. 





Score Is Evocative 


The score contains a number of re- 
markably evocative pages, among them: 
the near-eastern dances at the beginning, 
the Sphinx’s lullaby sung by a watch- 
man at the gate of Thebes, and the dra- 
matic accentuation as Oedipus gradu- 
ally discovers his parentage. The man- 
agement of the crowds, both musically 
and plastically is extremely effective. 
Mass action is employed to express the 
enthusiasm of the people at the disap- 
pearance of the Sphinx, and their horror 
as Oedipus, having torn out his eyes 
staggers down the palace steps with 
blood streaming down his cheeks and 
shouting “I want to thank my mother 
for the children she bore me!” 

According to the composer, it was in 
1906, after being profundly impressed by 
a performance of the great French traged- 
ian, Mounet-Sully, at the Comédie-Fran- 
caise, that he began his opera. Living in- 
tensely the trials of his hero, and fearing 
not to be equal to such a subject, Enesco 
retouched his work many times. Having 
poured the best that he had into this work, 
he was not troubled bv the four-year delav 
in arranging its production. To his friends’ 
astonishment at his patience, he calmly re- 
plied “What the work is worth now, it 
will he worth in years to come.” 


Sees Self as Composer First 
In this phrase an echo of Enesco’s un- 


compromising sincerity and high esteem 
for his art may be seen. He is saddened 
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when the public regards him chiefly as a 
violinist. In spite of his renown as a 
virtuoso, he disrespects everything purely 
“violinistic.” To him the violin is an 
instrument in the literal sense; it should 
serve music rather than be a pretext for 
display. He sees himself first as a com- 
poser; the violin he regards as a bread- 
winner, and too small an instrument phy- 
sically and spiritually to express all he has 
to say. 

An excellent pianist as well, he some- 
times appears in public at the keyboard— 
as he did recently at the Ecole Normale 
accompanying Paul Kaul, violinist, in a 
sonata program. He insists upon being 
considered first as a musician irrespective 
of the instrument he plays. 

Playing Beethoven’s violin concerto, and 
Gaubert’s Fantasy, and conducting his own 
‘Roumanian’ Rhapsody, Enesco won en- 
thusiastic applause at a recent orchestral 
concert of the Société des Concerts in 
Pleyel Hall. 


Horowitz in Recital 


With pianism closely resembling wiz- 
ardry, Vladimir Horowitz enchanted a 
packed house at his recent recital in Pleyel 
Hall. His personality and keen interpreta- 
tion won rounds of applause which abated 
only after many encores had been played. 
Every note was in its place, and every 
finger on its note with the exact tone and 
duration calculated according to plan. 

In his Liszt group particularly, his phras- 
ing and tone color were remarkable. The 
bell-like ‘Sonetto del Petrarca,’ No. 123, 
and the Sonata in B Minor were practically 
orchestrated at the keyboard. A Haydn 
sonata, a Schumann arabesque, Debussy 
preludes, and thrilling executions of Pro- 
kofieff’s Sonata No. 3 and Balakireff’s 
‘Islamey’ completed the program 

A moving performance of “The Story of 
the Resurrection’ by Heinrich Schiitz was 
given by the Orchestra of the Philhar- 
monic Society under Nadia Boulanger in 
the Gaveau Hall last week. In spite of a 
few minor accidents, and Mile. Boulanger’s 
apparent disdain for the technique of the 
baton, the poignant beauty and religious 
fervor of this work—in which the magni- 
ficent Passions of Bach are anticipated— 
were evident throughout the performance. 
An unusual feature which ennobles the re- 
ligious feeling of the composition, and at 
the same time enriches the musical con- 
tent. is the representation of Christ by two 
men’s voices, and of the Virgin Mary bv 
two women’s voices treated contrapuntally 

Sergei Rachmaninoff was recalled manv 
times by an enthusiastic audience in Pleyel 
Hall at the first performance in France 
of his Rhapsody on a theme by Paganini 
for piano and orchestra, the composer at 
the keyboard, Alfred Cortot conducting. 

Thanks to Maestro Cristiani who dis- 
covered it. and to the graceful harpsichord- 
ist Corradina Mola who played it. a Con- 
certo in C by Paisiello was offered to 
attentive ears at a recent concert of the 
Lamoureux Orchestra, Bigot conducting 


It was plaved by Sienorina Mola with a 
charm and lightness well-suited to its style 
An interesting novelty for piano and 
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(GEORGES ENESCO’S ‘OEDIPUS’ 
PRODUCED IN PARIS 


Lyrical Tragedy in Four Acts and Six Tableaux Has 
Premiere — Setting of a Poem by Edmond Fleg, 
Representing Life Interest of Composer — Pernet 

as Oedipus, Etchverry, Ferrer, Courtin, Montfort 

and Others in Cast — Gaubert Conducts — Story 

Closely Follows Greek Mythology 









He Created the Title Role—André Pernet 


orchestra consisted of the Three Chorales 
by Adolphe Borchard played by the 
Colonne Orchestra, Paul Paray conduct- 
ing, with Mr. Borchard as soloist. It is 
perhaps the first time this combination of 
instruments has been selected for the form 
of the chorale. 

The saxophone quartet of Paris, headed 
by M. Mule is achieving marked success 
by giving concerts of classical and modern 
music including compositions specially 
written for them by Glazounoff, Vellones, 
Borchard and others, as well as transcrip- 
tions of string quartets and various pieces. 

Jacques Thibaud was in his best form 
at his recent recital in Gaveau Hall. His 
range of expansion from the finest nuance 
to a full rich tone, his musicianship and 
his charm were evident throughout the 
program. 

Roland Gundry, youthful Franco-Amer- 
ican graduate violinist of the Russian Con- 
servatory in Paris, showed unusual talent 
and was loudly acclaimed by a large audi- 
ence in Gaveau Hall. Helen Tannebaum, 
American violinist, also won applause at 
her recital in the Salle Debussy. 





NAUMBURG FOUNDATION 
MAKES SINGLE AWARD 


Frederick Buldini, Violinist, of Juil- 
liard School Chosen at Annual 
Competition 

Frederick Buldini, violinist, will be 
the sole artist to be presented in a 
debut recital in New York next season 
by the Walter W. Naumburg Musical 
Foundation. He was selected from 143 
applicants in the twelfth annual com- 
petition conducted by the foundation. 
He is a New Yorker by birth, studied 
in Italy and at the Juilliard School of 
Music, New York, under Hans Letz. 

Although only one prize was award- 
ed, the judges reported that they were 
impressed by the promising material in 
all departments, twenty-six applicants 
coming up for the final contest. They 
believed, however, that in spite of sev- 
eral applicants of decided talent, further 
experience was desirable before making 
a New York recital appearance. 

The judges this year were Walter 
Spalding of Harvard University, chair- 
man; Bruce Simonds of Yale; Adolfo 
Betti, formerly of the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet, and Lawrence Tibbett of the Metro- 
politan Opera. Daniel Gregory Mason. 
composer and MacDowell professor of 
music at Columbia University, has been 
elected a trustee of the foundation to 
succeed the late Rubin Goldmark, 
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(Continued from page 6) 
Pennsylvania to Dr. Hollis Dann, re- 
tiring chairman of the music education 
department of New York University, 
attended by 1,000 members of the 
alumni and student body of the institu- 
tion, many noted musicians and music 
devotees. The program of which Dr. 
John Warren Erb was chairman, in- 
cluded a greeting from Dean John W. 
Withers of the university, a response by 
M. Claude Rosenberry, state supervisor 
of music of Pennsylvania and an ad- 
dress by Chancellor Harry Woodburn 
Chase. The Symphonic Orchestral So- 
ciety, conducted by Dr. Erb, per- 
formed works by Mozart and Handel- 
Harty, the Women’s Glee Club, Frank 
Luker, conductor, and the Men’s Glee 
Club, Luther Goodhart, conductor, sang 
groups of part songs, while Ruth Rod- 
gers, soprano, was heard in a_ song 
group accompanied by Isidore Luck- 
stone of the university’s faculty. 

Dr. Dann was congratulated on his 
regime at the university at a reception 
at the close of the program. This was 
followed by a dance. 


High School Groups Heard 


Some of the most outstanding musi- 
cal performances by school children 
heard during the entire conference were 
those provided for the third. general 
session on Thursday morning, Mr. 
Smith presiding. First, the John 
Adams High School Orchestra, Cleve- 
land, offered notably fine interpretations 
of the Overture to ‘Oberon,’ a ballet 
suite from Grétry’s ‘Céphale and Pro- 
cis,’ arranged by Mottl, and the Prelude 
to Act I of ‘Die Meistersinger.’ Gen- 
eral admiration was expressed on all 
sides for the performance of this group 
and also for that of the Inter-High 
Schools Choir, Rochester, N. Y., led by 
Alfred Spouse in a list of works by 
Love, Ganschow, Repper, Herbert, and 
others. For balance of choirs, good 
ensemble, and virtual professional fi- 
nesse, these two organizations were 
outstanding. 

The principal address of the morn- 
ing was given by Mrs. John Alexander 
Jardine, president of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, who empha- 
sized the training of children through 
music to achieve a richer mode of liv- 
ing rather than to become professional 
musicians as a salient objective for all 
music educators. ‘Orchestrating the 
Curriculum’ was the subject chosen by 
Milton C. Potter, superintendent of 
Schools in Milwaukee, while ‘The Na- 
tional Stephen Foster League—Its 
Scope and Aims,’ was presented by 
Edwin N. C. Barnes, executive secre- 
tary of the league. Arthur A. Hauser, 
president of the Music Education Ex- 
hibitors Association, reviewed briefly 
‘A Decade of Progress.’ 

A choral and instrumental concert by 
the junior high schools of New York, 
under the direction of Mr. Donnelly, 
was followed by the concluding series 
of sectional meetings of the conference, 
those dealing with Adult Education in 
Music, Band and Wind Ensembles, Col- 
lege and University Music, Co-ordina- 
tion and Integration of Music in the 
Curriculum and Elementary School 
Choirs. For these the speakers included 
Osbourne McConathy; Ernest S. Wil- 
liams, School of Music, Brooklyn; John 
W. Beattie; Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, 
University of Nebraska, and T. Tertius 
Noble. 

The conference banquet took place in 
the grand ballroom of the Pennsylvania 
on April 2, when Dr. Howard Hanson 
acted as master of ceremonies and the 
speakers were Mrs. August Belmont and 
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STIMULATING SESSIONS FOR EDUCATORS 


Dr. John H. Finley. Herman F. 
Smith, president of the conference, pre- 
sided and was greeted with hearty ac- 
claim when he rose to speak. 

Richard Bonelli, baritone of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, was received with 
ovational applause for his singing of the 
‘Largo al factotum’ from _ Rossini’s 
‘Barber of Seville’ and a group of songs, 
accompanied by V. Ernst Wolff. Dr. 
Wolff also appeared in a solo group for 
which he was warmly applauded. Mabel 





Dr. Hollis Dann, in Whose Honor a Dinner 
Was Given on April | 


Tyler Hackett, of New York, was chair- 
man of the conference dinner com- 
mittee. 


Sound, Color and Motion 


The fourth general session on the final 
full day of the conference was held in the 
Centre Theatre, Radio City, where the edu 
cators were given a demonstration of re- 
cent developments in the reproduction of 
sound, color and motion, contributed by the 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. Peter W. 
Dykema, chairman, introduced Col. Fred- 
erick L, Devereux, of Electrical Research 
Products, Inc., and Dr. J. E. Frank, of 
kKCA, who presented films explanatory of 
sound waves and their sources and the 
fundamentals of acoustics which were 
unique in approach and highly illuminating 
Another film, introduced by Graham Mac- 
Namee, demonstrated the new ultra-violet 
sound film recording process recently de- 
veloped by RCA, during the course of 
which a first public hearing was given of 
music composed by Kurt Weill for Max 
Reinhardt’s forthcoming production, “The 
Eternal Road.’ Greater tonal fidelity and 
more realistic screen “presence” are the 
principal features of the new process. 


Damrosch Honored 


At eleven o'clock the regular Friday 
morning Music Appreciation Hour con- 
ducted by Dr. Damrosch was broadcast 
from the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House for the benefit of the assembled 
educators. Dr. Damrosch gave the first 
performance of his ‘Abraham Lincoln Song’ 
assisted by the NBC Symphony, a chorus 
of 400 high school students trained by 
Peter Wilhousky, and Theodore Webb. 
baritone soloist. The work, conceived in 
traditional choral terms, vet strongly dra- 
matic, was received with hearty applause 
which grew to ovational proportions wher 
George J. Hecht, publisher of Parents’ 
Vagaszine, stepped to the podium to present 
Dr. Damrosch with the magazine’s 193¢ 
medal for outstanding service to children. 

Another honor for Dr. Damrosch on this 
occasion was the Texas Centennial Ranger 
Commission presented to him by Claude 
Sammis of Texas Christian University, 
along with a ten-gallon Texan hat. 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, of the Central 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, addressed 


the fifth and last general session Friday 
afternoon on “The Ministry of Music,’ and 
Agnes Samuelson, president of the Na- 
Association, 


tional Education extended 





Richard Bonelli, Baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera, Soloist at the Banquet 


greetings from her organization and con- 
sidered ‘Music in Education’ from the view- 
point of a fellow worker in the educational 
held. 

The music for this session was furnished 
by the New York University Band, under 
Ernest S. Williams, playing works of 
Wagner and Chabrier; The New Jersey 
All-state High School Orchestra, under 
Herman Toplansky, Herbert Lloyd, and 
Clifford Demarest, and the All-state High 
School Chorus, under K. Elizabeth Ingalls 
and Arthur E. Ward. The concluding 
number on the taxing program given by 
the New Jersey students was under the 
baton of Howard Hanson, director of the 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
N. Y. Louis Woodson Curtis, of Los 
Angeles, second vice-president of the con- 
ference, was chairman. 

\ great festival of choruses to be brought 
from all over the world and also to include 
our own groups, was the topic of a joint 
luncheon of the American Choral and 
Festival Alliance and the Intercollegi- 
ate Musical Counci! on the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania roof on Friday. Mrs. William 
Arms Fisher, president of the former or- 
ganization, and Harriet Steele Pickernell, 
executive secretary of the latter, presided. 

Speakers included Herman F. Smith; 
Dr. Beckett Gibbs, who read a letter from 
Sir Hugh Roberton; Marshall Bartholo- 
mew; Irma Labastille, representing the 
Pan American Union, P. Dauzvardis, act- 
ing consul general for Lithuania in New 
York, and others. Edwin Austin Kane, a 
former Atwater Kent winner, sang songs 
in English, French and German, accom- 
panied by Edwin Biltcliff. Messages of 
encouragement from the representatives of 
many nations, and a letter from Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull promising co-opera- 
tion, were read. 


Folk Festival Attracts 


The Metropolitan Opera House was the 
setting for a colorful pageant of folk song 
and dance presented Friday evening for the 
entertainment of the educators by the New 
York Folk Festival Council, displaying ex- 
amples of the native musical art of a score 
of nations. The performances were of de- 
tailed authenticity and high appreciation 
was evinced by the large gathering. 

The judges of the Ginn & Co. prize com- 
petition announced last spring were enter- 
tained at dinner on April 3 by Ennis Davis 
of this firm, meeting to cunfer on the com- 
petition. Those present included Dr. Will 
Earhart, Mabelle Glenn, Dr. Howard 
Hanson, A. Walter Kramer, Albert Stoes- 
sel and Harrison Potter. It is understood 
that the announcement of the winners will 
be made as soon as the judges will have 
completed their examination of the very 





Nationa! 
Joseph A. Fischer of J. Fischer & Bro., New 
President of the Exhibitors Association 


large number of manuscripts submitted by 
composers from every part of the country, 

A meeting of the executive committee of 
the Music Educators National Conference 
followed by another of the Philharmonic. 
Symphony Children’s Concerts in Carnegie 
Hall brought the conference week to its 
final conclusion Saturday morning. 

Two important conference features, of 
which space will not permit full considera- 
tion, were the series of voice and piano 
clinics held throughout the week. Five 
voice clinics, sponsored by the New York 
Voice Educators Committee, Percy Rector 
Stephens, chairman, had several noted per- 
formers and speakers as guests, among 
them Ernest G. Hesser; Alois Havrilla, 
radio announcer; Walter H. Butterfield, 
director of music in the public schools: 
Providence, R. I.; Edward Johnson, general 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera; Ma- 
belle Glenn; Florence Easton, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera; Kenneth Mook, 
vocal and speech director at East High 
Schools, Rochester, N. Y.; Deems Taylor, 
composer; Alfred Spouse, assistant direc- 
tor of music, Rochester, N. Y., and Edgar 
Schofield, president of the New York Sing- 
ing Teachers Association. 

The piano clinics, provided through the 
co-operation of the Piano Teachers’ Con- 
gress of New York and the Associated 
Music Teachers League, brought instruc- 
tive comment, performance and demonstra- 
tion from the following musicians active in 
the field: Jennie Buchwald, Albert von 
Doenhoff, Floy Rossman, Elizabeth 0 
Robertson, Grace Hofheimer, Marguerite 
Valentine, William O’Toole, Fiona Mc- 
Cleary, A. Verne Westlake, Ernest Hutch- 
eson, Gustave L. Becker, Harold W. Fried- 
man, Raymond Barrows, Jean S. Buchanan 
and Arnold Dolmetsch. ; 

Traditionally popular with conterence 
goers were the five lobby sings in which 
delegates joined in informal and impromptu 
choral performances under a variety 0! 
conductors. Nor does space permit a re- 
view of the almost innumerable luncheons, 
dinners, receptions, sorority and fraternity 


gatherings, dances, exhibitors events and 
other happenings outside of the immediate 
concern of the conference, which took place 
simultaneously with the regular order 0! 


business or at free periods during the day 


and evening. 


A Post-season ‘Lohengrin’ Given for 
Educators 

One of the major extra-curri lar events 

of the Music Educators National Conte 


ence was the performance of ‘Lohengrin 


given by the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion for the delegates on t vening 0 
March 31. The cast includ Elisabet 
Rethberg, Dorothee Manski piag 


Friedrich Schorr and Emanuc' ts for 
Karl Riedel conducting. Arrangements ? 


1 - itteé 
the performance were made by 4 SS ae 
headed by Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon @ 
Arthur A. Hauser with the co-operatr’ 


the 
of the Metropolitan management and 


Juilliard Foundation. 
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Dear Musical America: 


For those who prefer their Beethoven 
traight and hence have manifested no 
werwhelming partiality for the recita- 
tives which Artur Bodanzky himself 
contrived and interlarded in the Met- 
ropolitan’s performances of ‘Fidelio,’ I 
have a tale to tell. 

You know, of course, that Manhattan 
now possesses an internationally recog- 
nized Beethoven authority in Paul Bek- 
ker, the noted German critic and musi- 
ecologist, whom the Hitler regime drove 
into the welcoming arms of the New 
Yorker Staatszeitung. 

I wouldn’t presume to quote some of 
my friends on so touchy a subject as 
these Bodanzky emendations and im- 
provements upon Beethoven. But the 
worthy Bekker is most urbane. I hap- 
pened to overhear him remark to an- 
other journalist that, as a result of the 
Metropolitan’s ‘Fidelio’ revival, there 
was no more mere talking in his house- 
hold. 

“IT no longer speak with Mrs. Bek- 
ker,” he observed. “All our conversa- 
tion henceforth must be in recitative, 
like this—’ And the dignified and 
erudite European scholar, whose books 
on Beethoven and Wagner have been the 
awe as well as the pleasure of many an 
American reader, proceeded to troll 
aloud, then and there, an ultra-romantic 
and super-dramatic injunction, with 
just the right intervals to convey its 
fullest musical import. 

What he sang was: 
break-fast,” with a strong stress upon 
the “fast.” To the best of my knowl- 
edge, however, he was not improving 
on “In Questa Tomba” or the Ninth 
Symphony. 


“Bring me my 


* ok * 


Meanwhile there has been discussion 
Pro and con as to whether the Metro- 


politan’s new stage manager, Leopold 
Sachse, is open to a charge of similarly 
Improving” upon Wagner in a detail 
at the end of the first act of ‘Tristan 
und Is ide.’ As your reviewers have 
reported, Sachse brings Melot on the 
ys leone as the curtains are closing, 
~Y worthy apparently arriving in time 
rf “4 solde in the arms of Tristan, 
— eginning his eavesdropping with 
7 arr . al of Tristan s ship. As usual, 
agner's stage directions seem to be 
*xplicit. There is no mention of Melot 
until the second act, although nameless 
people are supposed to climb over the 
a 44 ide to welcome those on board. 


one of my imps asked Mr. 





Sachse what his authority was for this 
innovation he replied that “this was a 
long story.” Now I note that Berthold 
Neuer, who rarely misses an oppor- 
tunity to extol the new stage manager, 
has written to Lawrence Gilman of the 
Herald Tribune to point out what pre- 
sumably is the kernel of the “long 
story.” Brangane tells Isolde in the 
second act that she saw Melot, with ill- 
meaning craft, spying on Tristan “there 
on board the ship.” At the same time 
she connects King Marke with the 
same scene. Furthermore, Mr. Neuer 
says, he understands that at Bayreuth 
both King Marke and Melot appear at 
the end of the first act. 

Mr. Gilman flatly recollects the con- 
trary. A critic of my acquaintance, 
who has heard the successive post-war 
‘Tristans’ in Wagner’s own Festspiel- 
haus, agrees with Mr. Gilman that he 
saw nothing of Marke or Melot until 
they returned unexpectedly from the 
hunting party of the next act. And in 
view of the specific and compendious 
nature of Wagner’s stage instructions, 
it is difficult to believe that he would 
have neglected to mention the pair, if he 
had intended them to appear thus early 
in his drama. 

I, for one, see nothing very vital in 
all this, but your perfect Wagnerite was 
ever one for crossing t’s and dotting i’s. 

Recently we have seen a revival of 
the old controversy about the fight in 
the first act in ‘Lohengrin.’ Melchior 
has followed Wagner’s specific direction 
to fell Telramund with a mighty blow. 
René Maison, however, recently re- 
verted to the once more or less general 
idea of encompassing the dark knight’s 
defeat by merely lifting a shining sword 
above his head. That, too, can be 
shown to have its measure of “tradition” 
behind it. But with Wagner on record 
squarely to the contrary, and with the 
clear implications of the text to elimi- 
nate the element of sorcery, tradition 
can only with difficulty make out a case. 
Personally, I’m not at all perturbed, but 
it wouldn’t surprise me if some of my 
Wagnerian friends bobbed up _ in 
Geneva to ask for sanctions on some 
such issue. 


* %* * 


Everybody outside of Germany will 
enjoy the solemnity and appreciate the 
humor of this news which has just 
trickled in. When the Olympic games 
begin in Berlin this summer, a great 
chorus will inaugurate them. And what 
do you think it will sing for the open- 
ing? The finale of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, the superb music which the 
master composed to Schiller’s ode, ‘An 
die Freude.’ 

Just think what this means. You re- 
call the text, of course, which runs: 
“Alle Menschen werden Briider” (All 
mankind will be as brothers), etc. 

I say, there’s an appropriate senti- 
ment for you. 

x * x 


One of the finest foreign films shown 
in New York in many a day is the 
Austrian ‘Liebelei,’ made from Schnitz- 
ler’s play of the same name. It ran 
some five weeks at the 55th Street Play- 
house and won praise from the press. 
Magda Schneider, Olga Tschechowa, 
Luise Ullrich, Willi Eichberger and 
Wolfgang Liebeneiner play the leading 
roles superbly. The score has been 
skillfully assembled from the music of 
Mozart, Beethoven and Brahms and is 
remarkably well played. 

Some day Hollywood will wake up 
and make motion pictures of fine plays 
by men like Schnitzler, instead of the 
routine that they grind out month after 
month, After you’ve seen a film like 
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SCHERZANDO SKETCHES 


No. 4 
By George Hager 
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‘Liebelei,’ you feel that you have wit- 
nessed a dramatic performance that has 
a genuine relation to the original ver- 
sion, not a departure, as is the case so 
often when the movie moguls decide to 
adapt a famous drama to the screen. 

x * * 


Here’s one that’s as true as gospel. 
A subscriber of long standing to the 
New York concerts of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra decided last season to change 
over to the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony because among other things 
she liked Toscanini better than Stokow- 
ski, and because she wanted to make a 
change. 

For fifteen years or more she had had 
two tickets in the dress circle for the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s visits to Man- 
hattan. She notified the Philharmonic 
that she wished two dress circle seats. 

Imagine her surprise, on attending 
the first Philharmonic concert of this 
season, to find that the tickets they had 
assigned her were just two seats from 
those which she had sat in for a decade 
and a half at Mr. Stokowski’s concerts! 

“It wasn’t so much of a change,” said 
she. At that it was, for in her new sub- 
scription she has heard many things that 
could never have come to her as a 
Stokowski listener, that is, the publish- 
ing of the composer’s text by the de- 
parting Toscanini, in most cases with- 
out the slightest alteration. 

* * * 


I was delighted to read of the success 
of the distinguished English pianist, 
Katharine Goodson, known to music 
lovers throughout this country by her 
many tours here. Miss Goodson scored 
this time in what for her was an inno- 
vation, playing Haydn’s Harpsichord 
Concerto in London, Manchester (Hallé 
Concerts) and with the Sheffield Phil- 
harmonic, all three under the baton of 
Sir Thomas Beecham. Miss Goodson 
undertook the performances at Sir 
Thomas’s suggestion and had a fine re- 
ception from both audience and press. 

This was her first appearance as a 
harpsichordist. The critic of the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, referring to her 
performance, said “For a famous 
Leschetizky pupil, it must have seemed 
like exchanging big guns for bows and 
arrows.” Her success was so great in 
Manchester that she was obliged to add 
an encore. This concerto is unfamiliar 


"and oh, Mr. Mischajascha, | especially liked 
your fingered octaves!" 


DULL} 


cc. 


to American music lovers, yet it was 
heard in New York this very season 
when the MacDowell Club Orchestra 
under George Raudenbush presented it 
with Hans Barth as soloist. Why not 
let us hear it in one of our regular 
symphony concerts ? 
*x* * * 


In the New York Evening Post of 
March 28 I read these lines by Samuel 
Chotzinoff, its musical authority. “If I 
say I am bored by the symphonies of 
Sibelius, I am not trying to make out a 
case against that estimable Finn. What 
I mean to say is that his symphonies 
bore me. They may enchant me a week 
hence. Indeed, I can only hope they 
will. Only a few seasons back I found 
inordinate pleasure and solace in the 
music of Brahms, but now I find that I 
grow a little impatient in its presence.” 

Well, all I can say is that both com- 
posers are assuredly losing ground when 
their music bores or makes Mr. Chotz- 
inoff impatient in its presence. For he 
is, first of all, an excellent musician and 
his opinion is based on knowledge. Yet 
his being bored with Sibelius makes us 
uneasy. It may be the boredom which 
comes with repetition. Let’s beware of 
repeating Sibelius too often. He may 
not be able to stand it. 

* * * 


One of the most charming of ladies, 
an ardent music lover, devoted to the 
destinies of the National Orchestral 
Association, attended the orchestra’s re- 
hearsal on April 2 during the Music 
Educators National Conference, to 
which rehearsal conference delegates 
were invited. 

She saw there a woman, who seemed 
to be in from the provinces for the 
week and who looked fixedly at her. 
With her own kindly nature, she be- 
lieved that the person might like to have 
some information concerning the or- 
chestra. She approached her and asked. 
To her utter amazement, this is what 
she heard: “No, thank you; I’m not in- 
terested in the orchestra. I was just 
looking at your very stylish hat!” 

Such is cultchah, sighs your 


— 
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SPRING CALENDAR 
FULL IN CHICAGO 


Myra Hess Plays—Two Pianists 
Make Debuts—Orchestras 
Are Heard 

Cuicaco, April 5.—Myra Hess again 
proved her great popularity with the 
Chicago musical public by completely 
selling out the Studebaker Theatre for 
her recital on March 25. Miss Hess 
played with her usual charm a program 
that included Bach’s first Partita, Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in D Minor, and 
Brahm’s Variations and Fugue on a 
Theme of Handel. 


Harald Kreutzberg was cordially re- 
ceived in a dance recital at Orchestra 
Hall on March 23, in a program that in- 
cluded seven new numbers in addition 
to old favorites. 


The Cultural Collective presented 
Charles Skopp, violinist, and the Chi- 
cago Composers’ Collective in a joint 
concert at Auditorium Recital Hall on 
March 29. Chicago composers repre- 
sented were Ernest Brooks, David 
Sheinfeld, George Henry and Nathan 
Lupu. 


Isabel Laughlin-Scionti gave her de- 
but piano recital at Curtis Hall on 
March 31, disclosing admirable musical 
taste and comprehensive technical ability 
in a program of works by Franck, Cho- 
pin, Scriabin, Rachmaninoff, Stravinsky 
and Debussy. 

The DePaul University School of 
Music presented its symphony orchestra 
under Wesley LaViolette and the Uni- 
versity Chorus under Dean Arthur C. 
Becker, in a concert at the Goodman 
theatre on March 31. Orchestral num- 
bers included Sibelius’s ‘Finlandia,’ the 
first performance of a Bulgarian dance 
by Boris, Debussy’s ‘Afternoon of a 
Faun’ and six dance rhythms for piano 
and orchestra by Theodora Troendle. 
with the composer at the piano. The 
chorus was heard in Mendelssohn’s 
‘Hymn of Praise’ with Ralph Niehaus, 
Margaret Willem, and Freddie Lee 
White as soloists. 


Evans Leads Civic Orchestra 


The Civic Orchestra gave its third 
concert at Orchestra Hall on March 29 
Substituting for Eric DeLamarter, Clar- 
ence Evans led effective performances 
of Chabrier’s ‘Bourrée Fantasque,’ a re- 
vival of d’Indy’s beautiful ‘Symphony 
on a Mountain Air’ in which Grace Nel- 
son played the piano part with splendid 
musicianship and Van der Stucken’s 
march, ‘Louisiana,’ a curiosity written 
for the St. Louis world’s fair. Adalbert 
Huguelet, a member of the Civic 
Orchestra conducting class, acquitted 
himself with great credit in Tchaikov- 
sky’s ‘Nutcracker Suite.” Jenska Sle- 
bos, first ’cellist, disclosed warm tone 
and attractive musical feeling in Boéll- 
mann’s Variations Symphoniques. 

Gudundur Kristjansson, tenor, who 
gave a recital in Kimball Hall on March 
24, is to be commended for the very un- 
usual program which gave prominence 
to four unknown Sibelius songs. four bv 
Grieg and a group of Scandinavian folk 
songs, in addition to a group of Schu- 
bert, Purcell and Handel. Mr. Krist- 
jansson possesses a voice of flexibility 
and power which he controls with dis- 
tinctive musical taste. Marian Hall 
provided capable accompaniments. 

The Swedish Choral Club gave Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Elijah’ at Orchestra Hall on 
March 25. Harry T. Carlson directed 


and the soloists were Marv Ann Kauf- 





Dr. Ernest Joseph Lert 
Named Stage Director 
at the Curtis Institute 





Dr. Ernest Joseph Lert 


PuitapetpHia, April 5—Dr. Ernest 
Joseph Maria Lert, who has held im- 
portant posts as stage director, general 
manager and producer of leading opera 
companies in Europe and America, has 
been engaged as instructor in operatic 
acting and stage director of the opera 
department of the Curtis Institute of 
Music, Dr. Josef Hofmann, director. 

Dr. Lert has been associated with the 
Stadttheater of Breslau, with La Scala 
in Milan, and the Metropolitan Opera 
in New York as stage director. He has 
been general manager of the Stadt- 
theater in Basel, Switzerland: the Mu- 
nicipal Opera of Frankfort, and pro- 
ducer of Stadium Grand Opera in Cleve 
land, O.: leading producer of the Burg- 
theater in Vienna and at Leipzig, the 
Stadttheater of Freiburg, and visiting 
producer at Barcelona, Paris, Salzburg, 
Buenos Aires, Berlin. Venice and 
Washington, D. C. 

In addition, Dr. Lert is the author of 
a number of books on opera and of sci- 
entific articles in magazines. 


mann, Betty Power. Wesley Summer- 
field and Howard Preston. Members of 
the Chicago Symphony played the ac- 
companiments. 

Josef Raieff. a talented young Chicago 
pianist. returned to his home city after 
extensive study abroad and in New 
York to make his debut at the Stude- 
haker Theatre on March 29. Mr. Rai- 
eff’s technical equipment is of the vir- 
tuoso type and his musical equipment is 
sensitive and always devoted to the ob- 
jective interpretation of the composer. 

The Chicago Woman’s Club presented 
Frances Coates Grace, soprano, and 
Emery Darcy. baritone. in excerpts 
from Eleanor Everest Freer’s opera. 
“Scenes Little Women,” and a 
group of compositions by Mrs. Freer. 
in a gala concert on March 25 in the 
club theatre. The Little Svmphonv 
Orchestra. under Karl Schulte. assisted. 

Marere A. McLeop 


, 
trom 





Meredith Choir Sings King David’ 


Rateicr, N. C.. April 6—The Mere- 
dith College Choir. under the baton of 
Leslie P. Spelman. director of music. 
sang Honegger’s ‘King David.’ for the 
first time in the South here on April 
5. The soloists were Ragna Ottersen. 
soprano: Ethel Rowland. contralto: and 
John Curry, tenor. 
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GRAINGER PLAYS TRIPLE ROLE IN CHICAGO 


Conducts Symphony and Is So- 
loist in Own Works—Berg’s 
‘Lulu’ Suite Heard 


Cuicaco, April 5.—Percy Grainger 
was the guest artist at the Chicago Sym- 
phony Concerts on March 26 and 27, ap- 
pearing as soloist, composer and con- 
ductor, sharing the podium with Mr. 
Stock for the following program: 


Symphony No. 4 in D Minor...... Schumann 

OF FE ara Berg 

UE. oid inst sasecineekad Carpenter 

Mr. Grainger 

e fg GS errr Te Grainger 
(First time in Chicago) 

‘To a Nordic Princess .....ccccees Grainger 
(First time in Chicago) 
Mr. Grainger conducting 

‘Handel in the Strand’ ............ Grainger 


“EME ho hoes aesekcue esse Grainger 
(First time in Chicago) 
Mr. Grainger 

Perhaps the most important in this 
list were the excerpts from Alban 
Berg’s ‘Lulu,’ the second taste that Chi- 
cago has been offered of this modern- 
ist’s output. To some, at least, the re- 
sult was highly interesting if not pleas- 
ant. Others expressed their displeasure 
in rather vehement hissing, although 
surely Mr. Stock should not be dis- 
couraged in his efforts to acquaint this 
inland centre with what is significant in 
contemporary music. 

Coming after the psychopathic writh- 
ings of ‘Lulu,’ the healthy and whole- 
some art of Grainger appeared as the 
epitome of sanity and normality. He 
was loudly applauded for a refreshingly 
vital reading of John Alden Carpenter’s 
Concertino, a work now twenty years of 
age but as youthful and engaging as 
when it was first performed. Mr. 
Grainger then took the baton for his 
richly scored ‘Hill’ song and “To a Nor- 
dic Princess.’ Seating himself at the 
piano, the composer joined the orchestra 
in the spirited rhythms of ‘Handel in 
the Strand’ and ‘Spoon River.’ The 
response was tumultuous and whistles 
and cheers echoed through the hall urtil 
Mr. Stock signaled the orchestra into 
‘Shepherd’s Hey,’ which came as a sur- 
prise to the composer, who was forced 
to make a hasty dash from the wings 


SEVITZKY ENSEMBLES 


Margaret Halstead Soloist With 
Orchestral and Vocal 
Groups 


Boston, April 5.—The Sevitzky En- 
sembles, Fabien Sevitzky, conductor, 
gave their annual spring concert in Jor- 
dan Hall on March 14, with Margaret 
Halstead, soprano, as soloist. Five years 
ago Mr. Sevitzky conceived the idea of 
forming a young people’s orchestra and 
in the spring of 1931 he gave auditions 
to over 600 boys and girls of High 
School age. He chose 100 players which 
he organized into an orchestra that 
eventually performed for an entire week 
on the program of the Metropolitan 
Theatre in this city. The experience so 
thrilled the young people that they per- 
suaded Mr. Sevitzky to continue with 
them. 


Mixed Chorus Organized 


Realizing that a still greater musical 
experience could be gained through the 
medium of song, Mr. Sevitzky set about 
organizing a mixed chorus from among 
the young singers of Greater Boston, 
and together, these orchestral and vocal 
units have given many notable pro- 
grams. That of March 14 comprised 
the Overture to Douglas Moore’s opera 





and join the orchestra in the playin 
The audience liked this so wel] that ‘ 
immediately had to be repeated, 


Piatigorsky Is Solwist 
Another delightful prog: 


) Was that 
of March 19 and 20, enlisti:~ the Sery- 
ices of Gregor Piatigorsk, as ‘celj, 
soloist. The program: 

Dame, Jee. 4 B.4......;. 

‘Don Quixote’ ........... ' ‘— 

Concerto in A Minor, Op. 33. Saint-Saéns 

Mr. Piatigorsky 
NE igs ch cc ixs cia .. «Handel 
Mr. Piatigorsky, Mr. Mischakof 

Mr. Piatigorsky is always a favorite 
here and his playing on this occasion 
quite surpassed all his previous records 
His account of the solo in Siraus’s ‘Don 
Quixote’ was in the loftiest imaginable 
vein of poetry and whimsicality, Sup- 


ported by Mr. Stock’s best efforts, the 
interpretation was one long to be re. 
membered. An equally superb account 
of the Saint-Saéns concerto concluded 
the program. It had been Mr. Stock’s 
original intention to end with Liszt's 
‘Tasso,’ but after the intermission he an- 
nounced that Mr. Piatigorsky would 
play the concerto last for reasons which 
he himself would reveal. Silencing the 
applause which followed the concerto, 
Mr. Piatigorsky told the audience that 
this day was the anniversary of his and 
Mischa Mischakoff’s escape from revo- 
lution-torn Russia and that they wished 
properly to observe the event. Where- 
upon Mr. Mischakoff arose from the 
concertmaster’s desk and joined Mr. Pi- 
atigorsky in a Handel Chaconne for 
violin and ’cello, one of the works which 
enabled them to earn their living as 
street musicians after they had escaped 
from their homeland. 


At the last Tuesday concert save one, 
on March 24, Mr. Stock drew upon the 
standard repertoire and recent revivals 
for the following program: Bach’s Con- 
certo No. 6 in B Flat for string orches- 
tra; Mahler’s First Symphony: Dukas’s 
‘Sorcerer’s Apprentice’; Debussy’s 
‘Afternoon of a Faun’ and Ravel’s ‘La 
Valse.’ 

Marcie A. McLeop 


IN SPRING CONCERT 


‘White Wings’ and the usual familiar 
excerpts from Wagner’s ‘Meistersinger. 
In combination, the ensembles offered an 
intelligent and most commendable per- 
formance of fragments from the Mozart 
‘Requiem,’ in many respects presented 
with almost professional finish. Miss 
Halstead sang the ‘Lament of Ian the 
Proud, by Griffes, and Senta’s Ballad 
from ‘Der Fliegender Hollander,’ by 
Wagner, scoring so great a success !" 
the aria that she was forced to repeat 't 

Mrs. Arthur L. Hobson, upon whose 
estate at Little Boar’s Head, N. H., the 


ensembles give their out-door programs, 
is president of the organization, anc 
among the directors are Frederick >. 

Arthur 


Converse, Archibald Davison, 4! 
A ems Fisher. 


UTSMAN 


Foote and Mrs. William 
GRACE MAY 





Rubinstein Club Gives Third Musicale 


The Rubinstein Club, Frank ar 
schau, conductor, gave its t! -d musica’e 
of the season at the Wa! orf-Astoria 
on March 17. Edith Wy on 
pianist; Gertrude Hopkirs._ oe 
Janet Barney, Donald Segar. ‘7en€ Eliz- 


abeth Campbell, with Wes'cy ‘Thomss 
accompanist, were the soloists in @ » 
Patrick’s Afternoon’ progra™ 
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By Bast. MAINngE 


LONDON, April 1 


Britis) Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion’s Symphony in Queen’s Hail 
n Feb. 26 in a program which included 
{mold Bax’s Overture, ‘Elegy’ and 
Yondo. lhe three movements were 
vritten in the summer of 1927 and were 


: 6": HENRY WOOD conducted the 


Airst heard at a Promenade in 1929. 


Those who criticize Bax because of his 


Mi iiffuse texture and lack of clear direc- 
Mision are likely to be better pleased by 


this work than by some of the sym- 
shonies. It is true that throughout 
the movements there is a bias towards 
the mood of the second, so that where 
ve look for contrast we find a continual 
arping upon the elegiac note. It is as 
{ the composer had not said all he 
vanted to say in the ‘Elegy.’ Perhaps 
ve must regard the work as one in 
‘hich the central episode casts a shadow 
ioth before and behind. But if we are 
i little baffled by the plan of the com- 
sition or troubled that it should be 
vithout an immediately felt purpose, the 
nusic itself is beautifully imagined, both 
n idea and orchestration. 

On the following night Sir Thomas 
Beecham led a program which included 
Villiam Walton’s Viola Concerto. This 
was at one of the Royal Philharmonic 
Society’s concerts. William Primrose 
gave an interpretation of the difficult 
solo part which was full of musicianship. 
The Concerto is one of Walton’s best 
works. It is of clear texture and its 
‘larity is the result of a masterly or- 
ganization of finely-drawn lines, and, in- 
identally, this is the reason it is so 
uitable for radio. 


The structure, too, is lucid and con- 
incing. At the beginning of the first 
ovement is a phrase alternating be- 
ween major and minor (an excellent 
ext-book example of ‘false relation !’) 
ind this is a seed from which the whole 
‘ork grows. It is heard again at the 
lose of the first movement and again 
‘t the very end of the work, bringing 
‘he wheel full circle. 

Walton’s music leaves the impression 
| intellectual balance. (I refer to music 
| sterner purport than his ‘Facade’ 


Requiem of French Romanticist 
iShares Interest with British Works 


which, I read, amused some audiences 
in the United States and exasperated 
others.) In the Viola Concerto that im- 
pression is especially convincing. It ap- 
pears to be balanced on an episode in the 
last movement ; an episode for which we 
are prepared by a big orchestral climax. 
That passage seems to be the purpose 
of the work, the goal towards which it 
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holiday—by writing for the films and 
theatre. For Cochran’s brilliant revue, 
‘Follow the Sun,’ at the Adelphi, he has 
composed the music for a charmingly 
satirical ballet conceived by Osbert Sit- 
well. But if Sitwell has conceived it 
charmingly as well as wittily, Frederick 
Ashton has given the scenario exquisite- 
ly sharp point by his choreography. 
“The action takes place in a woodland 
glade during a fashionable Edwardian 
shooting party, the first given by Lord 
Fontenoy since his marriage to the 
lovely Connie Winsome, late of Musical 
Comedy.” That gives some idea of the 





BERLIOZ CONDUCTING A CHORAL CONCERT 


(From a Drawing by Gustave Doré in Le Journal pour Rire, 1850) 


has been moving and its final justifica- 
tion. 

After completing his recent symphony 
Walton has wisely taken a composer’s 


TWO AMERICANS WIN GUGGENHEIM AWARDS 





Dante Fiorillo and Ralph Kirkpatrick 
Among Sixty Granted Fellowships 
for Study and Research 


_Among the sixty fellowships granted 
ast moni by the John Simon Guggen- 
‘im Memorial Foundation are two 
Musiciar Dante Fiorillo, composer, 
and Ral Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist, 
oth of New York. 

Mr. rillo’s fellowship is a re- 
lewal. He was born in New York, 
lily 4, 1905, and received his musical 
‘ducatic nas a cellist at the Greenwich 
House Isic School, but is self-taught 
“1 composition. A number of his com- 
Position have been given in public, 
terete ‘lusic for Chamber Orchestra 
, “a PI ilarmonic-Symphony Chamber 
“Tehestra under Hans Lange, last 
nonth, ind two songs for soprano and 
1933" quartet at the Yaddo Festival in 


Mr. Kirkpatrick was born in Leomin- 


ster, Mass., June 10, 1911. He took 
his A.B. at Harvard in 1931 and upon 
graduating went to Europe for two 
years on a John Knowles Paine Travel- 
ing Fellowship, studying with Nadia 
Boulanger and Wanda Landowska. He 
has given recitals of clavichord and 
harpsichord music in Europe and 
America and has taught at the Mo- 
zarteum in Salzburg, the Dalcroze 
School and the music school of the 
Henry Street Settlement in New York. 
He has published several works on sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth century music 
and will go abroad for further study 
and research in the subject. 

The foundation, which was established 
in 1925 by former U. S. Senator and 
Mrs. Guggenheim in memory of their 
son, has to date disbursed more than 
$1,400,000 to enable American schol- 
ars, writers, composers and artists to 
carry on their work bere and abroad. 








synopsis of ‘The First Shoot,’ for which 
Walton has written accommodating mu- 
sic, less pungent that ‘Facade,’ but none 
the less evocative. This ballet is a de- 
lightful interlude in an uncommonly 
good revue. 

March 4, 1936, will be remembered 
as the date of the Invasion of Queen’s 
Hall—carried out by Berlioz and all his 
hosts. The army of choralists and 
orchestral players occupied so large a 
part of the hall, including the balcony 
and organ alcoves, that the audience was 
lucky to find any room for itself. The 
composer’s fantastic demands were well 
met. It goes without saying that the 
leadership of the army he requires for 
the Requiem and the ‘Funeral and Tri- 
umph’ Symphony was entrusted to Sir 
Hamilton Harty, for it is his enthusi- 
asm that has made possible the few 
performances of the Requiem which 
have been given in this country in our 
generation. The performance was a tri- 
umph for both Berlioz and Sir Hamilton. 

A chorus of 200 voices, a huge 
orchestra, a brass band to the North, 
one to the South, another to the East— 
these called for a control such as is ex- 
ercised in a military tattoo. Hearing 
these works in a small hall we need to 
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be—as Wagner said—all ears. 

If the immediate impression is physical 
and if time and reflection are necessary be- 
fore it becomes spiritual, that is the com- 
poser’s own fault. In such works he is 
standing in his own way. A great part of 
the evening has gone before we are used 
to the grandiose medium of the Requiem. 
We wish to return to the ‘Dies Irae,’ to 
make more real that vast and strange vis- 
ion, to the Offertory to draw nearer to 
the nature of its beauty, to the ‘Quid sum 
miser’ the more keenly to feel its piercing. 
There are too many distractions to feel a 
complete experience of the essence of the 
music. 

It is not often that a talk on a symphony 
concert. is broadcast by the conductor of 
the concert. This Berlioz concert was ex- 
ceptional also in this. Sir Hamilton gave a 
well considered and lucid account of the 
two works and proved an excellent broad- 
caster. 

March 18 is to be remembered as one of 
those ‘first times in England.’ The work 
was Shostakovich’s ‘Lady Macbeth of 
Mzensk,’ which was given under Albert 
Coates in a concert version in the Queen’s 
Hall. Consistently skillful, the work is 
anything but consistent in sheer musical 
invention. But, having regard to the sub- 
ject, I cannot help thinking that no critic 
who is not Russian can do full justice to 
the music. Clearly the young composer is 
concerned with a subject which arouses 
instinctive passions in his countrymen, but 
which lose their essential .quality in a 
translation, however well done. (The Eng- 
lish translation was the work of M. D. 
Calvocoressi.) Even the English people 
who are deeply interested in the drama and 
its intensification by the music, can only 
feel its satirical thrusts in an indirect way. 

The opera was conscientiously perform- 
ed, by some, no doubt, conscientiously ex- 
perienced. 


REINER FOR LONDON 





To Make First Appearance at Covent 
Garden in Wagner and Strauss Works 


That Fritz Reiner will be one of 
the conductors at Covent Garden this 
spring was made known recently by Sir 
Thomas Beecham by cable from Lon- 
don. Among the works to be given 
under Mr. Reiner’s baton are ‘Der 
Rosenkavalier,’ ‘Tristan und Isolde’ and 
‘Parsifal.’ This will be Mr. Reiner’s 
first appearance at the famous London 
opera house. 

In the Covent Garden “Tristan und 
Isolde’ the main roles will be sung by 
Lauritz Melchior and Kirsten Flagstad. 
Mr. Melchior will also sing the title 
role in ‘Parsifal’ with Frida Leider as 
Kundry. In ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ the 
name part will be assumed by Jana 
Lemnitz with Elisabeth Rethberg as the 
Marschallin and Emanuel List as Baron 
Ochs. 





L. E. Behymer Injured in Accident 

Los ANGELES, April 5.—L. E. Behy- 
mer, veteran Coast impresario, was 
seriously injured in an automobile acci- 
dent on March 21. Mr. Behymer suf- 
fered a broken thigh. Physicians report 
that he is progressing favorably. Mr. 
and Mrs. Behymer recently celebrated 
their golden wedding anniversary, and 
also the fiftieth anniversary of his 
activity as artists’ manager. He is 
seventy-three years old. H. D. C. 





The city of Stuttgart. will celebrate 
the fortieth anniversary of the death of 
Bruckner, which falls on Oct. 11, with 
a three-day festival of his works. Be- 
sides the symphonies, chamber music 
and choral works will be heard. 
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Koussevitzky Conducts Boston 


Symphony in S 


Milstein Soloist in Concerto by 
Mendelssohn—Symphonies of 
Sibelius, Beethoven, Mahler, 
and Works of Bach Played — 
Peoples Symphony Gives List 
and New York Philharmonic 
Pays Visit under Toscanini 
Boston, April 5—With Nathan Mil- 

stein, violinist, as soloist, the Boston 

Symphony under Serge Koussevitzky 

gave its nineteenth pair of concerts on 


March 20-21 in Symphony Hall. The 
program : 
Symphony No. 1 m C, Op 21 Beethoven 


Concerto in E Minor, Op. 6. . Mendelssohn 
Mr. Milstem 

Symphony No. 1 m E Mimar, Op. 39 _ . Sibelius 

Inasmuch 2s neither of the sym- 
phonies listed were revivals or novelties, 
it seems unnecessary to go imto detail 
concerning the performances of them. 
The works were superbly played. 

Mr. Milstein revealed himself a sensi- 
tive musician. His tome is not large but 
it is of nice quality. A temdency toward 
over-refinement placed him somewhat at 
a disadvantage, there being too slight 
a differentiation in mood to make the 
concerto wholly alive, yet his Boston 
public has him to thank for some very 
beautiful playing in a day when musical 
fire-works seem to be the aim of many 
of our younger artists. 

The programs of March 27-28, con- 
ducted by Dr. Koussevitzky, imcluded : 


Symphony No. 9.......-.. .....-Mahbler 
Brandenburg Concerto No 3 m G-..Bach 
“Chacomme” ....... : . Bach-Casella 


It was not until 1931 that a perform- 
ance of the Mahler Ninth was given in 
this country, at which time Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky presented it to Boston Sym- 
phony patrons at the concerts of Oct. 
16-17. The work was repeated im 1933. 
Thus the symphony is by way of being 
fairly new to listeners im this vicinity. 
As is usual with Mahler, the work 
abounds in detail, but it is unique in 
that it does not require the amgmented 
erchestral forces which Mahler ordi- 
narily demanded. Im it the composer 
departs from sonata form as a structural 
base and writes more largely along the 
line of improvisation. The four move- 
ments are indicated as ‘Andante como- 
do,’ ‘Im Tempo eines gemachlichen 
Landlers,’ “Rondo Burleske’ and ‘Ada- 
gio.” In performance, the final move- 
ment was of unusual beauty of tone. 

Students of Bach will remember that 
the Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 con- 
tained only two movements, Allegro 
moderato and Allegro. Various short 
movements from other Bach works have 
been interpolated between the two Alle- 
gros, with warying success. The one 
used, by Dr. Koussevitzky, The Sin- 
fonia from the Cantata “Christ Lag in 
Todesbanden,’ is as successful as any. 
The performance was above reproach 
and again emphasized the clean-cut de- 
lineation of line which this orchestra is 


able to produce. 
Casella Transcription Coherent 


Composers continue to find the works 
of Bach imspirimg material for trans- 
criptions and this latest opus by Mr. 
Casella is replete with somorities, too 
many, in fact, for the comfort of the 
listener who finds sufficient enjoyment 
in a performance of the original by any 
one of our several eminent violinists 
on the concert platform today. It is, 





tandard Programs 


however, thoroughly coherent and had a 
majestic performance, the first in Bos- 
ton. Its American premiere had oc- 
curred a few days previously at a Bos- 
ton Symphony concert in Worcester. 

On March 22, the Peoples Symphony, 
Fabien Sevitzky conductor, gave the 
eighth concert of its present series in 
Jordan Hall, with Edwin Fowler, bass- 
baritone, as soloist. The program 
opened with the Overture to the “Tzar’s 
Bride’ by Rimsky-Korsakotf, proceeded 
to the Prelude to ‘Khovantschina’ by 
Moussorgsky, Four Russian Dances by 
Tcherepnin (first time in Boston) and 
closed with Tchaikovsky’s Symphony 
No. 4in F Minor. The central portion 
of the program was given over to a 
pair of songs by Mr. Fowler, first, the 
“Song of the Viking Merchant’ from 
‘Sadko’ by Rimsky-Korsakoff and Koe- 
neman’s ‘When the King Went Forth to 
War.’ 

The technical proficiency of this 
orchestra steadily improves under Mr. 
Sevitzky’s energetic baton. The novelty 
of the program, the Russian Dances, 
proved to be a series of folk-tunes ar- 
ranged in decisive rhythmic pattern and 
demanding virtuosity in performance. 
They were exciting at times. Mr. Fow- 
ler disclosed an agreeable voice of good 
range and capable of considerable nu- 
ance. He was very well received. 


Toscanini Visit Hailed 


One of the orchestral highlights of 
this season has been the visit of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
with Arturo Toscanini conductor. Two 
programs by this famous organization 
were sponsored by the Boston Sym- 
phony and each performance was played 
to an audience which packed Symphony 
Hall. The opening program listed 
Weber’s Overture to ‘Der Freischiitz,’ 
the Beethoven Seventh Symphony, 
Brahms’s Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn, Smetana’s Symphonic Poem 
‘Vitava,’ and Wagner’s Overture to 
‘The Flying Dutchman.’ The second 
program comprised Rossini’s Overture 
to ‘L’Italiana in Algeri, The Brahms 
Fourth Symphony, three movements 
from the Verdi String Quartet in E 
Minor, Debussy’s ‘Nuages’ and ‘Fétes’ 
and to close, ‘Death and Transfigura- 
tion’ by Strauss. 

It would be difficult to estimate which 
of these programs gave the keener 
pleasure. Mr. Toscanini has never been 
more expert in setting forth the glories 
of the music he chose to conduct and 
the orchestra appeared to be at the top 
of its bent. Grace May STUTSMAN 





Winifred Christie Begins European 
Tour 

THe Hacue, April 1—Winifred 
Christie, pianist, began her European 
tour here on March 20 in Pulchri Hall. 
She came to Holland from America 
where she had just completed a success- 
ful season appearing in many concerts, 
playing upon the Moor Double Key- 
board piano. 





Chamlees Honor Hagemans 

Mario Chamlee and his wife, Ruth 
Miller, gave a reception at the Beetho- 
ven Association on Saturday afternoon, 
March 28, in honor of Richard Hage- 
man and Mrs. Hageman. Many promi- 
nent musicians gathered on this occasion 
to meet the well-known conductor-com- 
poser and his wife. On April 5, Mr. 


Hageman made his first appearance at 
the piano in New York since his return 
from Europe, when he appeared at the 
Town Hall in the Chamlee-Miller re- 
cital. 





'Le Carillon’ Prize 


Won by Richard Zika 
With String Quartet 





Richard Zika, Czech Violinist-Composer, Prize 
Winner with His String Quartet 


PRAGUE, April 1.—The first prize in 
the contest of ‘Le Carillon,’ an associa- 
tion of Swiss musicians, was recently 
won by the Czechoslovakian composer- 
violinist, Richard Zika, with a string 
quartet. The jury consisted of Ernest 
Ansermet, Alban Berg, H. Gagnebin, 
G. Francesco Malipiero and Albert 
Roussel. Mr. Zika’s concerto for violin 
and orchestra was recently played by 
the Czech Philharmonic of Prague with 
Szymanowski as soloist. 

Mr. Zika was born in Vsetin, Mora- 
via, in 1897, and began the study of the 
violin at an early age with his father, 
a teacher of music at Kladno. After 
further study with his uncle, he entered 
the Prague Conservatory being placed 
at once in the fourth year class. While 
serving in the world war in the Aus- 
trian army, he was heard as soloist in 
various music centres. In 1919, with 
his brother, Ladislav, Charles Lancin 
and Ladislav Cerny, he formed the 
Zika Quartet now known as the Prague 
Quartet. The organization has toured 
Europe, South America and Africa. In 
1933, he became a member of the 
Ondfriéek Quartet. 





Search’s ’Cello Concerto Heard in San 
Francisco 

SAN Francisco, April 5.—The sym- 
phony and chorus of the Federal Music 
Project gave an all-American program 
here on March 19. Frederick Preston 
Search’s ’Cello Concerto was performed 
by the composer under the baton of 
Ernst Bacon. The same composer’s 
‘Exhilaration’ Overture was the first 
American work played at the initial 
concert of the WPA Symphony. Mr. 
Search conducts the band of the project 
and is also supervisor of the copying 
and arranging department. 





At a special solemn high mass, in 
Paris, Cardinal Verdier blessed a statue 
of Our Lady of Good Tidings who, 
henceforth, will be the patron saint of 
radio. 





BOSTON RECITALS 
VARIED IN SCOPE 


Chamber Music, Instrumentgy. 
ists and Performances of 
‘King David’ Heard 


Boston, April 5.—Recitalists in Joy. 
don Hall during the past fortnight a 
cluded Beatrice Harrison and Hen: 
Deering, in a joint ’cello-piano program, 
Margaret Harrison was accompanist jor 
her sister in a miscellaneous group and 
the artists paired for three Bach Cho. 
rales arranged by Kodaly and a firs 
performance in America of a Sonata jp; 
‘cello and piano by Arnold Bax. The 
Chorales proved interesting Untory. 
nately, as much may not be said for the 
Sonata. 

Gladys de Almeida, soprano, has re. 
cently been heard in a Jordan Hall re- 
cital, listing songs by Mozart, Marx 
Brahms, Fauré and others. Miss de 
Almeida also included a song each from 
Edward Ballantine, Margaret S, Mc. 
Lain and Heinrich Gebhard. Henr 
Levine was at the piano. 

Rachelle Shubow gave a piano recital 
in Jordan Hall, playing sonatas by Mo- 
zart and Schubert, a Fantasia in C 
Minor by Bach, ‘From the Hills’ py 
Converse, a first performance, and a 
miscellaneous group by Dohnanyi and 
Liszt. The Converse opus proved me- 
lodious and imaginative. It is founded 
on four short poems, one by the com- 
poser and three by Mrs. Converse, titled 
‘Campfires,’ ‘Lake Solitude,’ ‘Shadows’ 
and ‘The Dancers.’ The work was well 
received and the composer bowed his 
acknowledgements from his seat. 





Chamber Music on Faculty List 


Chamber music of unusual quality 
marked the third chamber music concert 
given by the faculty of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, under 
Georges Laurent. Rulon Robison was 
the tenor soloist in a group of songs by 
Schubert, Schumann and Brahms, and 
others who contributed to an enjoyable 
evening were Georges Fourel, Victor 
Polatschek, Clement Lenom, Boaz Pil- 
lar, J. M. Sanroma, and Georg 
Boettcher. The program listed a 
Mozart Trio for clarinet, viola and 
piano, a Casadesus Sonata for flute and 
piano, ‘Through the Soviet Union,’ by 
Wlassow and Fehre, and the Beethoven 
Quintet, Op. 16 for oboe, clarinet, bass 
oon, French horn and piano. 

In aid of its scholarship fund, the 
Longy School of Music has sponsored 
two outstanding performances of Hon- 
egger’s symphonic psalm, ‘King David. 
Yves Chardon of the faculty conducted 
a chorus, composed of the Bach lan 
tata Club, and an orchestra of advancec 
students of the school, together with 
members of the faculty and interestec 
friends. The soloists were Barbara 
Greenough, soprano; Helana_ Yngv' 
Gibson, contralto, and Ruion Robison, 


: Las r or 25 
tenor, with William Stan!c) Parker : 
narrator. The performances were §™ 
in Sanders Theatre, Cambridge. 


Grace May STUTSMAS 





Emanuel Balaban to Conduct Brooklyn 
Symphony 


aad f the 
Emanuel Balaban, director _ *” 
© the Eastman 


opera department of . ze 
School of Music, will conduct five co” 
certs of the Brooklyn Symphony 0 rth 
cessive days, beginning April ‘© 


through the 19th. 
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junge Ends Quarter Century as 
Manager of White House Musicales 





Complete= Twenty-Sfth Year of 
Service Extending frem Time 
of the Taft Regime te the 
Occupancy of the Reesevelts— 
Eight Functions Given During 
Past Scason 


ENR) JUNGE, who has arranged 

the hite Howse Musacales throm 
he Tait regime and thrometh the ocew- 
sancy of the Frankim D. Roosevellts, 
ras completed Ihis ttwemtty-fiftihn year im 
hat capacity, Teceiwung tthe compratiuiin 
ions of the Presidemt amd Mirs. Roose- 
elt and many friends mpom the occa- 
jon of this anniversary. [Exgint musi- 
al functions were giwem ait tie White 
Jouse during the entire seasom, imeiud- 
ng on Dec. 11 a mmsicale after the 
‘abinet dimmer im wich Frederick 
lagel, tenor, Dr. V. EXnmestt Wolff, pram- 
st: Vandy Cape, disemse, amd Edward 
dart, accompanist, participated A talk 
m ‘Salzburg and Its Festiwal,” was 


viven by Lady Dumn on Dec. 16 

Lily Pons, sopramo; Romam Toten- 
erg, violinist; Cornelia Otis Skimmer, 
fiseuse, and Arpad Sandor, accommpan- 
st, appeared at a mmsicale im honor of 


the vice-president, on Jam. 2. Om Jam 
16, Enid Szamtho, comtralio; Gregor 
Piatigorsky, “cellist; Carola Gova,, Span- 
sh dancer; Beatrice Burrtiordl, harpast. 
with Paul Ulanowsky amd Norman 


Secon as accompamists, were the guest 
artists at a diplomatne dimmer 


Guiomar Novaes, puamist; Jessica 
Dragonette, soprama, with Arpad 
Sandor as accompanist, were heard on 
T IR "4 . S - = v " 
an. 28 at a Supreme Coot dimmer. 
Byrd Elyot, violist; Mildred Dulling, 


harpist; Helen Howe, momologist, and 
Harry M. Gilbert, paamistt, were guests 


m Feb. 11, at a dimmer m honor of 
Speaker Byrns; amd om Marci 2 the 


4 Cappella Choir of tthe First Comgre- 


gational Chure 


Ruby M. Stahl, conmdmetor: Pam Leys 
sac, actor, and Edythe Mamnmom Bro- 
sus, harpist, were lheardl 

The Nightingale Tirim, Lisel Samdor, 


Yvonne Ravel and Nelliew Winger ; Jo- 


seph Schuster, “cellist, Peter Joray, amd 
Poldi Loewbeer and Jacqmes Press, ac- 
companists, appeared om Maucin 1h. The 
Studio Unit of the People’s Chorus of 
New York, L. Camilieri, comdimctor,, amd 
betty Paret, harpist, were iheard om 
March 





NIMURA TOURS EUROPE 





Japanes: Dancer amd Lisam Kay Wel- 


comed im Recitals 
Yeich: Namura, Japanese dameer, amd 
an pariner, Lisam Kay, im a 
Ur Ol | _urope Gurimg 1935-36, appeared 


n Ber Dresden, Mimmch, Weimar, 
vaden Oaden, Weisbadem, Karisruhe, 
Sonn, Cottbus amd Zarich to the ac- 

‘ain ith press and pubbllnc. 

Sh teeth te ath ae ; 
Re ed at alll the Large theatres of 
Sudape:*, at the Opera Romani and the 

Neate we " >, 
hea Comosda im Bucharest, ap- 
awe OChisimam, Balti, Iasm, Sophia, 
we Philipoli amd mamy other 

ties great smoness 

People’s Chorus “News” Deseribes 

Concert at White Heuse 

Ti 1 r on .. 

a pru assne of tthe monthly publi- 

— the People’s Chorus of New 








Harris-Ewing 


Henry Junge 


York, L. Camilieri, conductor, includes 
a description by Mr. Camilieri of their 
musicale given at the White House 
om March 18, and a copy of the talk 
given by Mrs. John Henry Hammond 
om that occasion, describing the history 
of the People’s Chorus. 





FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
CLUBS MEETS IN BOSTON 





Annual Conference of Massachusetts 
Group Hears Noted Speakers 
and Music Programs 


Boston, April 5.—The annual music 
comference of the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. 
Thomas J. Walker, president, was held 
im the Crystal Ballroom of the Brad- 
ford Hotel on March 12. The Choral 
Society, George Sawyer Dunham, con- 
ductor, with Reginald Boardman at the 
piano, began the program with Ameri- 
cam compositions by Gulesian, Manney 
and Daniels. Mrs. William Arms Fish- 
er gave a talk on ‘America Becoming 
Chorally Conscious,’ and Pearl Bates 
Morton of the Frank La Forge Studio, 
with Ernest Harrison at the piano, sang 
songs by Staub, Wolf, Giannini and 
Wagner. 

John P. Marshall, Dean of the Bos- 
tom University College of Music gave 
a talk on ‘Music in England,’ and other 
speakers were Mme. Apolline Blair of 
Washington, D. C., Fabien Sevitzky, 
conductor ; Clara Endicott Sears, author 
and poet, and Mabel Daniels, composer. 


The Wollaston Woman’s Club Chorus, 
Maud Howes conducting, with Edith 
Barry at the piano, sang a program of 
choral works. Kathryn Ford, pianist 
amd composer, gave a lecture and 
demonstration on the Moor Double Key- 
beard piano. Dr. H. Augustine Smith 
und the Boston University Choral Art 
Society gave a rehearsal and lecture 
hour on the ‘Choral Art of the Italian 
Polyphonic, the Russian, the English 
Madrigal and the American Schools of 
Music.” Moses Smith, critic of the 
Beston Evening Transcript, delivered a 
talk on ‘The Critic’s Viewpoint.’ Mrs. 
Moses H. Gulesian, Boston pianist and 
composer, was chairman of the music 
division. 
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Offers Accredited Courses in All Branches of Music Leading to 
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DEGREE—MASTER OF MUSIC 
DIPLOMAS—TEACHER’S CERTIFICATES 


Under Authority State of Illinois 





Thorough preparation for concert, radio and teaching 
positions. Many special features, weekly recitals, con- 


certs with full orchestra, lectures, school of opera, etc. 





One Hundred Twenty Artist-Instructors including: 


Piano—Heniot Levy, Allen Spencer, 
Kurt Wanieck, Edward Collins, 
Louise Robyn, Earl Blair, Mabel 
Osmer, Tomford Harris, Jeanne 
Boyd, May Doelling, Charles J. 
Haake, Adelbert Huguelet, Craw- 
ford Keigwin. 

Rudolph Reuter (special engage- 
ment). 


Voice—Theodore Harrison, Dudley 
Buck, Charles La Berge, Elaine 
De Sellem, John C. Wilcox, John 
T. Read. 

Violin—Mischa Mischakoff, Herbert 
Butler, Scott A. Willits, Walter 
Aschenbrenner, Kenneth Fiske, 
Stella Roberts, Henry Sopkin. 

Organ — Wilhelm Middleschulte, 
Frank Van Dusen, Edward Eigen- 
schenk. 

Violoncello—Hans Hess. 


Musical Theory Composition—John 
Palmer, Leo Sowerby, Jeanne 
Boyd, Irwin Fisher, Stella Roberts. 

Public School Music—R. Lee Os- 
burn, Anne Trimmingham, Edna 
Wilder, Henry Sopkin. 

Normal-Children’s Musical Training 
—Direction of Louise Robyn. In- 
tensive normal courses illustrat- 
ing Miss Robyn’s methods of 
piano instruction to children. 

Class Piano Methods — Oxford 
Piano Class — Gail Martin Haake 
(resident and correspondence 
courses). 


Vocal Clinic Course — 
Wilcox. 


Dramatic Art, Public Reading— 
Walton Pyre, Louise K. Willhour, 
Esther Sachs. 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


THREE SUMMER SESSIONS 


May 14 to June 24 June 25 to August 5 
and August 6 to September 16 


John C. 


SUMMER SESSION PROSPECTUS, regular catalog 
mailed free on application. For detailed information 
address secretary. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
504 Kimball Hall Building, Chicago, III. 
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ORCHESTRAS: - 


She Philharmonic-Symphony fort- 
night included the presentation of 
out-of-the-ordinary works by Hans 
Lange, one of Arturo Toscanini’s fam- 
ous Wagner programs for the Pension 
Fund, and the latter’s introduction of a 
Strauss tone-poem for the first time this 
season. Albert Spalding and Nathan 
Milstein were the soloists during the 
span. The Chalif Dancers appeared in 
a children’s concert. 

Two lists were given by the National 
Orchestral Association under Leon Bar- 
zin, one the closing of the Elman con- 
certo series, the other of contemporary 
works in which Edith Knox, pianist, and 
Daniel Harris, tenor, were soloists. 
Nicolai Berezowsky’s First Symphony 
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ange Gives Ruggles Work; 





had an initial New York hearing. Rug- 
giero Ricco was soloist in Paul Stassé- 
vitch’s last concert. 


Lange Departs From Beaten Track 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Hans 
Lange, conductor. Carnegie Hall, March 
19, evening : 

 . eeeeeerer Zilcher 

‘Men and Mountains’.............. Ruggles 

Symphony No. 5 (‘New World’).... Dvorak 

The suite which Herman Zilcher elabor- 
ated from old airs and dances by Rameau 
provided a delightful curtain raiser for this 
concert. Rameau’s German editor, widely 
known as the leading spirit of the Wiirz- 
burg Mozart festivals, has done a service 





Hans Lange, Who Presented the Rameau Suite 
by Zilcher and a Quasi-Novelty by Ruggles 


for his illustrious French antecessor and 
for listeners of the present day, whatever 
their nationality. The suite embraces six 
movements, the last, ‘Ausklang,’ being com- 
pounded of recollections of what has gone 
before. This was a first performance by 
the Philharmonic and was one of buoyancy 
and charm. 

Ruggles’s ‘Men and Mountains’ was not 
precisely a novelty, as it had been played in 
New York a dozen years ago at a concert 
given by the now defunct International 
Composers Guild. It returned for re-hear- 
ing in an enlarged orchestral form, bearing 
the designation of “a symphonic ensemble.’ 
Thorough-going in its dissonance, the work 
remains a whole-hearted example of the 
harmonic revolt of the now dimming era of 
post-war experimentation. It had, and still 
has, directness and something of muscular- 
ity. But it has dated, as has most of the 
music of its kind. There is no shock in it, 
today, to take the place of the affection that 
it seems never likely to build. The applause 
after a conscientious performance was neg- 
ligible. A few half-hearted hisses were 
equally indicative of the indifferent recep- 
tion the once controversial score was ac- 
corded. 

The Dvorak symphony was performed 
with spirit and good tonal balance. O. 


Ricci Soloist at Last Stassévitch 
Orchestral Concert 
Paul Stassévitch conducting an orchestra 
of fifty-five. Soloist, Ruggiero Ricci, vio- 
linist. Town Hall, March 20, evening: 


Concerto Grosso in C Minor, Op. 2, No. 2, 
for string orchestra............. Geminiani 


a Per eee Beethoven 
Master Ricci 

ee ear Casella 

Concerto in E Minor.......... Mendelssohn 


Master Ricci 
_ This was the second of two concerts 
given this season by Mr. Stassévitch with 
a selected orchestra, and it attracted a con- 
siderably larger audience than did the first. 
with 


Performances “pick-up” orchestras 





Nathan Milstein, Soloist with the Philharmonic 
under Toscanini 


seldom are satisfactory, but in this instance 
Mr. Stassévitch accomplished considerably 
more than might reasonably be anticipated. 
The Geminiani Concerto, in the edition of 
\dolfo Betti, was an engaging specimen of 
the work of the early Italian string master, 
and the conductor accorded it lively dy- 
namic and rhythmic treatment. 

Master Ricci drew round upon round of 
applause for his playing of the two con- 
certos which was, indeed, an achievement 
for the slight young artist. In general he 
had the music well under his fingers and 
his intonation was good. The technical 
demands strained his physical capacities at 
times, however, adn he was not always 
able to give full attention to interpretative 
considerations. Mr. Stassévitch provided 
sympathetic accompaniments and controlled 
the orchestra dexterously although his 
woodwinds seemed too outspoken at times 
(quite possibly due to the acoustics of the 
small auditorium) and the strings were not 
always unanimous in attack. As a whole, 
the program was an interesting and re- 
warding one. 


Last of Elman-National Orchestral 
Concerto Programs 


National Orchestral Association, Leon 
Barzin, conductor. Soloist, Mischa Elman, 
violinist. Carnegie Hall, March 21, after- 


noon: 
Concerto No. 2 in D Minor..... Wieniawski 
Concerto No. 3 in B Minor..... Saint-Saéns 
OTT ee Ter eee Tchaikovsky 


In this fifth and last of the series of 
programs outlining the violin concerto lit- 
erature, Mr. Elman and the National Or- 
chestral players brought the list up to 
date, comparatively speaking. There are 
concertos as recent as the day before yes- 
terday which might logically have found 
a place here had the purveyors been fussy 
about timeliness. And there certainly are 
those who would protest the suggestion that 
compositions by Messrs. Wieniawski, 
Saint-Saéns or Tchaikovsky could bring 
any musical graph whatever up to date. 
However, these performers have stuck gen- 
erally to the tried and true, and the present 
triumvirate qualify at least as “tried.” 

Best of all from the soloist’s point of 
view was the colorful, vigorous, Slav- 
blooded essay by Tchaikovsky which de- 
mands a broad technical versatility of the 
performer and capacity for quick and defi- 
nite mood revisions. Mr. Elman set off 
the pyrotechnics of the first and last move- 
ments with a skilled hand and, of course, 
uttered the sentient phrases of the Canzo- 
netta with the affecting emotionalism which 
is the insignia of his artistry. The Wie- 
niawski received much the same sort of 
treatment. 

All three accompaniments were expertly 
and viably given by Mr. Barzin and his 


Elman Closes Series 





musicians. Soloist, conductor and orches. 
tra received an ovation from : 


the capacity 
audience. . 
Spalding Soloist Under Lange 
New York  Philharm Symphony 
Hans Lange, conductor. Soloist, Albert 
Spalding, violinist. Carnegie |all, March 
22, afternoon: 
‘Rameau’ Suite, Op. 76... Zi 
Concerto in G Minor...... _— 
Mr. Spalding 
Symphony No. 2 in D... Beethoven 


per er reer Ibert 


Except for the soloist’s vehicle, this was 
a program of repetitions. The -even-moye. 
ment suite built upon Rameaw dance mo. 


tives reminded again, if only by indires. 
tion, that the French classicist 


vas a mas- 
ter of dance music unequalled in his oyy 
generation and unsurpassed, least for 
fecundity of ideas and incarnate grace, j 
the long interval of many dances betwee: 
his day and the present. Beethoven’s Sec. 
end, which Mr. Lange delivers con moto 
and with a fine sense of style, and the dy- 


namic ‘Escales’ were heard a little earlier 
in the season. 

The Bruch Concerto lies very well with- 
in Mr. Spalding’s domain. Its inherent 
emotionalism was held carefully in check. 
thereby increasing its effectiveness and, at 
the same time, heightening the dignity oj 
the entire work, and the technical require- 
ments were readily fulfilled. Especially in 
the Adagio did Mr. Spalding achieve a 
happy combination of poetry, sentiment and 


beautifully styled musicality He was 
warmly applauded, as were Mr. Lange and 
the orchestra. R 


National Orchestral Association Gives 
Program of Moderns 


National Orchestral Association, Leon 
Barzin conductor. Soloists, Edith Knox, 
pianist; Daniel Harris, tenor. Carnegie 
Hall, March 23, evening: 

‘Verklarte Nacht’ Op. 4...... Schonberg 

oo errr rr err e . . Ravel 


Miss Knox 
Three Songs, ‘Don Quinchotte a Dulcinée’: 
‘Chanson romanesque’; ‘Chanson épique’; 
‘Chanson 4a boire’.......... Ravel 


Symphony, No. 1, Op. 12.. Berezowsky 

An especially noteworthy feature of this 
concert was the performance of Schon- 
berg’s ‘Verklarte Nacht.’ The interpreta- 
tion offered by Mr. Barzin was one that 
bore the impress of authority and com- 
pelling conviction and the work was played 
with a richness and mellowness of tone 
and a finesse of phrasing not always 
characteristic of the young players under 
his command. As a composition nothing 
else on the program was to be compared 
with it, and the audience was prompt i 
its recognition of the excellence of the 
performance. 

The piano part of the trivial but color- 


fully orchestrated Ravel concerto was 
played by Edith Knox wit! admirable 
technical fluency and deftness in coping 
with its formidable difficulties, if without 


all the sparkle in the first and last sections 


that the music demands to cover up % 
poverty, while a more expressive singing 
tone would have given the \dagio, to 
a greater semblance of musica! value. The 
orchestra was obviously less comiortabic 
than in the Schonberg wor ut, despite 
one or two perilous moments pertorm: 
ance was held together i: creditable 
manner, There was much lause 1 


both the soloist and her ass tes. 

The three recent Ravel s setting® 
of Paul Morand’s ‘Don Qu to wel 
cinea’s poems, received thei: t heart 


in this country on this oc ; In the 
first the Don proclaims his lor nape 
cinea, the second depicts his vig! at 4. 
altar, and in the third he co" —_ 
by drinking. To the proje = 
songs, less lyrically than — iamatorm’s 
conceived, Mr. Harris broug a 


standing and skill of a hig! 
artist, if not quite all the cramatic 
perament required, and the 
him warm tribute. The modermistic ™ 
(Continued on page »- 
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cyYMPHONIC SEASON 
ENDS IN BALTIMORE 





Schelling Brings Series. to 
Brilliant Close—National 
svmphony Plays 


pattimore, April 5.—Dr. Ernest 
Schelling rought to a close the series 
of childres's concerts by the Balitmore 
Symphon: on March 21 with Mayor 
Jackson | senting honors to the win- 
ners of toc essay contest held in con- 
‘unction with the concerts. The request 
program eatured John Alden Carpen- 
D ter’s ‘The Hurdy-Gurdy Man’ and Ru- 
‘Z dolph Ganz’s ‘Animal Pictures.’ An 
exhibition of 150 examples of the en- 
tries, including those of the winners, 
will be displayed for public examina- 
tion at the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
snd later at the Metropolitan Museum 

in New York. 


The last of the series of Sunday eve- 
ning concerts on March 22 was en- 
thusiastically received. The Bach Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D orchestrated by 
Sir Henry Wood was followed by a 
Sinfonia of the younger Johann Chris- 
tian Bach to which the orchestra 
brought delicacy and charm. The high 
point in the program was Dr. Schel- 
ling’s violin concerto with Jacques Gor- 
don as the skillful soloist. This com- 
position is of a rhapsodic nature with 
abundant melodic appeal and harmonic 
interest. The artist and the composer- 
conductor were recalled many times to 
icknowledge the prolonged applause. 
The program further included the three 
Debussy ‘Nocturnes’ with a group of 
women’s voices from the Handel Choir 
singing in the third, ‘Sirénes.’ The 
Polovtsian Dances from ‘Prince Igor’ of 


Borodin, with the mixed Handel Choir 
assisting with brilliant effect, gained 
hearty approval. Applause of sincere 
appreciation, a token of the public in- 


terest towards the fine work done dur- 

ing his first season with the orchestra. 
caused Dr. Schelling to break a rule of 
the municipal orchestra and supply an 
encore by repeating the Bach-Wood 
vork 


National Symphony Heard 


Dr. Hans Kindler, conductor of the 
National Symphony, roused a_ large 
audience to excitement at the Lyric on 
March 17. The first local presentation 
f the Bach chorale-prelude ‘Ich Hab’ 
mein’ Sach’ Gott Heimgestellt’ and an- 
other first presentation—Purcell’s Cha- 
onne for strings, and works by Wag- 
ier preceded the appearance of the solo- 


ist. Sascha Jacobsen, who gave a con- 
entional reading of the Mendelssohn 
Violin Concerto. 

José Tturbi appeared on March 11 at 
the T in dual capacity with the 


Mitt 


hia Orchestra playing as well 
icting the Beethoven C Minor 
, ‘erto. In his reading of the 
tuner usic from Wagner’s ‘Gotter- 
mt ng.’ plaved in memory of Al- 
tchie. the prelude to ‘Tristan.’ 
particularly the two Nocturnes 
dD sv and the dances from de 
a’ hree Cornered Hat.’ he dis- 
lividuality. 
FrRANz C. BoRNSCHEIN 


Musico!: ey Society Moves to Washing- 
ton 
qT ignation of Dr. Wolf. chair- 
man. Dr. Lachmann, secretary of 
he S 


for Comparative Musicologv 
has moved the society to the 
_of the vice-chairman. Charles 
Washington. D. C. The next 


meeting of the American Society for 
Comparative Musicology was held in 
New York City on April 4 when steps 
were taken to — the name of the 


POUL ui 
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society to The American Section of the 
International Society for Comparative 
Musicology—contingent upon appropri- 
ate actions by the German branch. 





AMERICAN WORKS GIVEN BY SCHELLING 


ITH a record of twelve American 
works performed on programs of 
the most diversified character, Ernest 
Schelling has completed his first season 
as conductor of the Baltimore Sym- 
phony. Ten concerts were given during 
the season, five of which were regular 
symphony concerts and the other five 
children’s concerts. Approximately 400 
notebooks were turned in by the young 
people and special plaques were awarded 
to three schools, one to each of the 
elementary, junior high and _ senior 
schools, whose average was the highest. 
The American works performed took 
their place among novelties by European 
composers and the standard works of 
the symphonic repertoire. They in- 
cluded: 

‘Leif Ericson,’ Bornschein: 
bulator’ Suite, Carpenter; ‘Siamese’ 
Sketch,’ Eichheim; ‘Animal Pictures,’ 
Ganz; ‘When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home,’ Harris; ‘American’ Fantasy, 
Herbert; ‘Memories of My Childhood,’ 
Loeffler; ‘The Saracens,’ MacDowell; 
Concerto in B for violin, ‘A bance 


‘Peram- 


OU 





Ernest Schelling 


Ball’ and Tarantella, Schelling ; ‘Look- 


7 Glass’ Suite, Taylor. 





PORTLAND ‘SYMPHONY IN DIVERSE EVENTS 





Orchestra Under Hoogstraten 
in ‘Radio Festival,’ Ballet 
and Choral Programs 
PoRTLAND, OreE., April 5.—Chaus- 
son’s Symphony, Op. 20, was presented 
here for the first time at a concert, on 
Feb. 17. Willem van Hoogstraten’s 
command of the orchestra in expression 
of nuance, color and vitality, received 
worthy recognition. The score of the 
symphony was a gift to the orchestra’s 
library. Mozart’s Concertante Quartet, 
a Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s ‘Refor- 
mation’ Symphony and Smetana’s Over- 
ture to ‘The Bartered Bride’ comprised 

the second half of the program. 

The symphony and Mr. van Hoog- 
straten were again accorded an enthu- 
siastic tribute at the final concert of 
the subscription series on March 5. 
Works played were Sibelius’s First 
Symphony, the ‘Beautiful Blue Danube.’ 
‘Leonore’ Overture, No. 3, and De- 
bussy’s ‘Clouds,’ ‘Festivals’ and ‘Sirens.’ 
Sixteen women singers from the Port- 
land Choral Society assisted in the last 
named. The symphony was heard on 
the Standard Symphony hour Feb. 17. 

A “radio festival of symphonic 
music,” arranged by Walter R. May, 
manager of the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce, was broadcast over KOIN, 
KEX, and KGW during the last week 
in February. Programs were given by 
the Portland Symphony and groups 
from the orchestra. The symphony, 
again led by Mr. van Hoogstraten, and 
the Christensen Ballet, under William 
F. Christensen, collaborated in an ar- 
tistic performance on Feb. 29, and on 
Jan. 12, the first program given by the 
Portland Symphony on Nov. 12, 1911, 
was repeated in commemoration of the 
orchestra’s silver jubilee. Grete Stueck- 
gold appeared with the orchestra under 
Mr. van Hoogstraten, on Jan. 6. 

The Ellison-White Bureau presented 
Jan Kubelik, on Feb. 24, and Lotte 


Lehmann, on March 3. Rafael Kubelik 
accompanied his father in a program 
which included concertos by Goldmark 


and Jan Kubelik. Mme. Lehmann made 
her debut here in a recital of art songs 
and Lieder, with arias from ‘Hérodiade’ 
and ‘Tosca.’ Richard Tetley-Kardoz 
was the accompanist. 

The Ruth Isherwood Art Bureau 
sponsored appearances of Trudi Schoop 
and her Comic Ballet, on Feb. 13, and 
Jascha Heifetz, on March 6. John Goss 
and his London Singers, A. W. White- 
head, Clifford McCormick, Frank Hart 
and Alan Miller sang at the Neighbors 
of Woodcraft hall on March 4. Herman 
Hafner led a _ performance of von 
Suppé’s ‘Das Pensionnat,’ with orches- 
tral accompaniment, at the Turn Verein 
on March 7. The Edelweiss Harmonie 
Club of forty women’s voices sang. 
Other events were contributed by Emma 
Baumgartner, Helen Fromme Schedler, 
Elizabeth Yost, Herman Hafner and 
Sam Hafner, Bonnie Repogle was at 
the piano. 

The Eugene Gleeman, eighty men 
from Eugene, Ore., led by John Stark 
Evans, appeared in their fourth annual 
benefit for the Shrine Hospital for crip- 
pled children. Hal Young, tenor, and 
Delbert Moore, violinist, played groups 
of solos. The Apollo Club of forty 
voices, led by Albert E. Jones, sang at 
the Woodcraft hall on Feb. 12. The so- 
loists were Albert Creitz, violinist, and 
Gladys Ingham, soprano. The accom- 
panists were Carl Anderson and Robert 
Flack. Roma Church, soprano, and 
Helen Creitz, violinist, accompanied by 
Helen Jackson Bestel, were heard at 
the March meeting of the Monday Mu- 
sical Club. Thelma Pippy, soprano, and 
Shirley Ann Hanselman, danseuse, with 
S. Peterson, accompanist, appeared on 
the Allied Arts’ program. 

JoceLtyn Foutkes 





Adolfo Betti Marries Madeleine Monnier 

Adolfo Betti, distinguished violinist 
and former leader of the Flonzaley 
Quartet, was married on April 1 to 
Madeleine Monnier, French ’cellist. Fol- 
lowing the wedding, which took place in 
New York, a reception was held at the 
home of Walter W. Price, 





CINCINNATI HEARS 
‘DIE MEISTERSINGER’ 





Goossens Leads Last in Cycle 
of Wagnerian Operas 
Given This Season 
CINCINNATI, April 5.—The cycle of 
Wagnerian opera presented by the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony culminated on March 
20 and 21 with a superb production of 
the master’s comic opera, ‘Die Meister- 
singer.’ To Eugene Goossens, artistic 
director and conductor, and Robert 
Korst, producer and stage director, goes 
the chief credit for a success to which 
all elements contributed generously. 
Local talent bulked larger than here- 
tofore. Hubert Kockritz, as Beckmesser : 
Franz Trefzger, as David; Louis John 
Johnen, as Kothner; Frances Benner, 
as Magdalene; and a number of less im- 
portant characters all came under this 
category. Also, the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Chorus, led by Alfred Hartzel: 
the Teutonia Male Chorus, led by Rob- 
ert Korst, and the corps de ballet of 
Mollie Halstead, completed an array 
which fairly reflected the artistic re- 
sources and cultural timbre of this city. 
Making their debut in their respective 
roles, Mr. Kockritz and Inez Gorman as 
Eva gave interpretations verging on 
brilliance, the former displaying un- 
usual capacity for tempered comedy, and 
the latter offsetting by natural charm 
and poise the inadequate dimensions of 
her voice. Frederick Jagel gave a pol- 
ished performance as Walther. Arthur 
Fear projected the immortal character 
of Hans Sachs with deep understanding. 
Capable, although less conspicuous. 
was Eugene Loewenthal’s treatment of 
Pogner. Frances Benner was a prom- 
ising Magdalena. Mr. Goossens and 
the Cincinnati Symphony dominated the 
whole performance in the true Wag- 
nerian tradition. The occasion was 
notable, among other reasons, as giving 
Cincinnati its first hearing of this 
opera in English. 


Stills ‘KKaintuck’ Given 


William Grant Still’s ‘Kaintuck’ was 
an interesting episode of the program 
presented by Mr. Goossens and the 
Cincinnati Symphony on March 27 and 
28. In this work the composer paints 
a sensitive tone-sketch suggested by 
scenes familiar to him, drawing skill- 


fully and discriminately on Negro 
idioms. 
Elgar’s ‘Enigma’ Variations and a 


penetrating and human interpretation of 
Beethoven’s ‘Pastoral’ Symphony, along 
with a sparkling reading of Mozart’s 
‘Magic Flute’ Overture, were per- 
formed. In memory of Alexander 
Glazounoff, who died on March 21, the 
Finale of his Eighth Svmphony was 
plaved. 

In accordance with a traditional prac- 
tice, a large part of the contributions to 
the last popular concert of the season on 
March 14. was of indigenous origin. 
Florence Wenzel, contralto, offered a 
group of songs, and Dr. Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, was represented bv the lively 
scherzo movement of his ‘Alice in Won- 
derland’ Suite. Two compositions bv 
Percy Grainger, Sir Edward German’s 
‘Welsh’ Rhapsody. Saint-Saéns’s tone 
poem, ‘Phaéton,’ and Georges Enesco’s 
‘Roumanian’ Rhapsody No. 1, made an 
enjovahle program. 

RICHARD LEIGHTON 





The city council of Haarlem in Hol- 
land has voted an annual subsidy of 
15,000 florins (about $6,000) for the 
municipal orchestra 
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BOSTON HAILS WEEK 
OF VISITING OPERA 


Metropolitan Opera Forces 
Welcomed in Representa- 
tive Repertoire 


Boston, March 29.—One of the most 
brilliant seasons of grand opera which 
Boston has experienced in several years 
occupied the week of March 23-28, 
when the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion of New York paid this city its an- 
nual spring visit. Five out of the eight 
performances were entirely sold out by 
subscription and mail order, and the 
opening of the box office was virtually 
a mere gesture, since very few seats 
were by that time available for the 
three remaining performances. 

Stage sets for several of the operas, 
and new to this city, together with fresh 
costumes, supplied backgrounds for the 
most part considerably more appropri- 
ate than in former years, with perhaps 
an exception in the second act of ‘Aida,’ 
which was a radical departure and hard- 
lv in keeping with the intention of the 
composer. 

In achievement, the high point of the 
week was reached with a superb presen- 
tation of ‘Tristan und Isolde’ in which 
Mme. Flagstad as Isolde surpassed any 
characterization we have yet witnessed 
from her. Mr. Melchior and Mme 
Branzell gave notable perform 
ances, and the supporting cast was ot 
a general excellence too 
served in an organization founded upon 
the star system 


also 


seldom ob 


‘Fidelio’ Creates Stir 


Another opera which created a con- 
siderable stir especially among musi 
cians, was the rarely heard ‘Fidelio.’ 
Although it is by no means as tremen- 
dous as ‘Tristan’ it nevertheless presents 
much tonal loveliness. Mme. Flagstad 
again sang the stellar role and re- 
vealed her enozmous advance in acting 
since last year. Bostonians were 
glad to hear René Maison again, hap- 
pily remembered from the days when 
the old Chicago company visited this 
city. 


also 


Varied emotions stirred the vast audi 
ence at the performance of *Mignon,’ 
which marked what was probably the 
final curtain on Mme. appear 
ance here in opera. Her loyalty to the 
Metropolitan has long been recognized 
by her friends in this city and the num 
erous curtain calls and floral tributes 
during the evening gave tangible evi- 
dence of the esteem in which she is held 
in Boston. 


3or1’s 


American Singers Please 


Opera patrons interested in the fun- 
damentals of operatic progress in this 
country were gratified when Manager 
Johnson announced the acquisition of 
American singers this year, and Bos- 
tonians were grateful for an opportunity 
to hear, and see, some of these young 
people. Josephine Antoine in ‘Rigoletto’ 
was a Gilda who not only sang charm- 
ingly but also revealed a_ refreshing 
knowledge of the principles of acting 
Susanne Fisher also made a success of 
‘Butterfly,’ as did Messrs. Julius 
Huehn and Joseph Bentonelli, although 
why the last named gentleman should 
seek to camouflage a perfectly good 
American name is something of a 
mystery. 

The ballet 
especially in 


was a 


Aida’ 


di sappointment 
and “Tannhauser. 
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Vocally, howewer, “Tammhauser’ was 
guite another matter, with Mmes. Lotte 
Lehmann and Karm Bramzell m ex- 
cellent voice amd Messrs. List, Melchior 
and Tibbett gatherimg additional honors. 
The remaimmeg members of the cast 
were entirely adequate. ‘Carmen’ was 


also given. The conductors were Ar- 
tur Bodanzky, Louis Hasselmans and 
Ettore Panizza. To the Boston Opera 
Association and its new president, Don- 
ald McKay Frost, Bostonians acknowl- 
edge their indebtedness. 

Grace May STUTSMAN 








THE METROPOLITAN SEASON 


Twenty-Nine Operas Produced, With Wagner 
Music Drama Holding Dominant Place 


HE first seasom at the Metropolitan 
Opera House with Edward Johnson 
as general-mamager, amd the fifty-first 
of opera im the famous theatre, came 
to an end om the ewemimg of March 21, 
with Wagmer’s ‘“Gotterdammerung.” The 
organization them departed for a two- 
weeks” tour, appearimg im Boston, Balti- 
more and Rochester with two poét- 
season performances a8 “Parsifai” sched- 
uled on its return to New York. " 
During the New York seasom of four- 
teen weeks, begimmimg om Dec. 16 with 
‘La Traviata,” 109 performamces were 
given of twemty-mime operas by fourteen 
composers and five ballets, imeluding 
two post-seasomal performamces. Eleven 
of these operas were sumg im Italian and 
deven m Germam There were six 
operas given im Fremch, and ome, by an 
Italian, in English tramsiation. There 
were also fowr domble and four triple 
bills 
No new works were bromght out but 
there were of five operas that 


rewivaills 


had been absemt from the repertoire im 
recent seasoms These imeioded ‘La 
Rondine’ amd “Gramm Schicchi’ by 
Puccini; “Canmemn” by Bizet; “La Juive’ 
by Halevy, and “Fidelio” by Beethoven 

Wagner once more ied the list with 


thirty-eight performamers of mime operas, 


the two post-seasom “Parsifals” imciuded. 
Pucci came secomd with twenty-one 
performances of five cks amd Verdi 
third with exghteen periormances of four 
works. Bizet was foarth with seven 
performanoes of ome opera: Leomecavallo 
next, with ff pera; Massenet, 
Gounod, Thomas amd Halevy all tied 
with three mertonmmaunces f ome work 
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BALTIMORE HEARS 
OPERATIC SERIES 


Metropolitan Company Gives 
‘La Bohéme, ‘Tristan’ and 
‘Carmen’ 

BaLtiwoxe, April 5.—The Metropoli- 
tan Opera Compamy gave a series of 


three brilliant performances at the 
Lyric on April 2, 3 amd 4, bringing 
another opera stasom to a close here 


without a deficit for the local sponsors, 
the Baltimore This 
unusual publac respomse may be attrib- 
uted to the efforts of Frederick R 


6 ~ ie ™ 
Opera Club, Ime. 


Huber who, as local representative, has 
created a growmmeg imterest im the visits 
of the New York company 


A performamce of ‘La 
which Lucrezia Bort 
farewell, was 


=} ; 
reorperne m 
operatic 
by public tribute 


made fer 
marked 
Mayor Jacksom presentimg her with a 


silver jewel box m 


behalf of the music 
lovers of Baltimore, Om April 3 a 
memorable “Tristam” was given with 
Kirsten Flagstad as Isolde, Karim Bran 
vell as Bramgame, amd Lamritz Melchior 
as Tristam. Artor Bodamzky conducted 
and the supportimg cast was excellent 
‘Carmen’ with Rosa mselle im the 
title role, comchnuded the series. She was 


each; Delibes, Beethoven and Humper- 
dinck all had two performances of one 
work and Donizetti and Mascagni one 
performance of one work each. 

From the point of view of the indi- 
vidual opera, ‘Tristan und Isolde’ and 
‘Carmen’ (revival) tied for first place 
with seven performances each; ‘Aida,’ 
‘Rigoletto,’ ‘La Bohéme,’ ‘Madama But- 
terfly,” and ‘Lohengrin’ had six hear- 
ings each; ‘Pagliacci,’ ‘Tannhauser,’ 
and ‘Gianni Schicchi (revival), were 
given five times; ‘Die Walkiire,’ ‘Got- 
terdammerung,’ and ‘Die Meistersinger,’ 
four times. Heard three times were ‘La 
Traviata,’ ‘Il Trovatore,’ ‘La Rondine’ 
(revival), ‘La Juive’ (revival), ‘Man- 
on,” ‘Faust,’ ‘Mignon,’ ‘Parsifal’ and 
‘Siegfried.. Two performances each 
were given of ‘Lakmé,’ ‘Das Rheingold,’ 
‘Fidelio’ (revival), and ‘Hansel und 
Gretel,’ and one each of ‘Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and 
“Tosca.” There were also ballet diver- 
tissements given in double and triple 
bills, entitled: ‘Errante,’ ‘Serenade,’ 
‘Reminiscence,’ ‘Mozartiana’ and ‘Con- 
certo.’ 

Outside of New York the company 
appeared in seven cities. Four perform- 
ances were given in Brooklyn and Phila- 
delphia, those in the latter being re- 
sumed after a year’s interval. Two 
performances were given each in Hart- 
ford and Newark, eight in Boston, three 
in Baltimore and one in Rochester. 
These, together with fourteen Sunday 
night concerts and one gala perform- 
ance for the farewell of Lucrezia Bori, 
brought the total number to 148, nine 
more than last season. 


seven 


after each act 
characterization of 
the cigarette girl. The appearance of 
Hilda Burke, a Baltimore member of 
the organization, as Micaela, brought 
recognition of her convincing vocal in 
terpretation. The ensemble and sup 
porting casts, conductors and orchestra, 
ill contributed during the series, to per- 
formances of uncommon worth. 
FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 


enthusiastically recalled 
for her individual 


Bimboni’s ‘There Was a Little Gate’ 
Given in Concert Form 

“There Was a Little Gate,’ a one act 
fable by Armando Romano with music 
by Alberto Bimboni, well known com- 
poser and conductor, was presented in 
concert form at the National Arts Club 
on the evening of March 11. Soloists 
were Emily Stephenson, soprano; Doro- 
thy Dudley, contralto. and Romolo De 
Spirito, tenor, in addition to a small 
chorus. Nicola D’Amico conducted, the 
composer accompanied at the piano, and 
introductory remarks were made by 
Luigi Forgione. Sponsors of the per- 
formance were Mayor Fiorello La 
Guardia of New York and the Italian 
Cons! General, Gaetano Vecchiotti. 

Berlioz’s Operas, ‘Béatrice et Bené- 
dict’ and ‘Benvenuto Cellini,’ have just 
been produced in Glasgow, Scotland. 


ROCHESTER ATTENDS 
OPERA PERFORMANCE 


Visiting Metropolitan Opera 
Gives ‘Tristan’ at the 
Eastman Theatre 


Rocuester, N. Y., April 1.—At the 
Eastman Theatre on March 30, a bril- 
liant audience witnessed a magnificent 
performance of Wagner’s ‘Tristan und 
Isolde,’ given by the Metropolitan Opera 
Association. The performance was un 
der the auspices of the Rochester Civi: 
Music Association. The cast include 
Lauritz Melchior as Tristan, Emanue!| 
List as Marke, Kirsten Flagstad as 
Isolde, Julius Huehn as Kurvenal, Arn 
old Gabor as Melot, Karin Branzell as 
Brangane, Marek Windheim and Jame- 
Wolfe. Artur Bodanzky conducted. 

The Democrat and Chronicle 
Rochester’s only morning paper, got out 
a special early morning opera edition 
which was sold to the audience coming 
out of the theatre at 12:15 by six news 
boys dressed in tuxedos and top hats. 

The University of Rochester Glee 
Club, Theodore Fitch, conductor, gave 
its annual ‘Home Concert’ on the River 
Campus at Strong Hall on March 28 be 
fore a capacity audience. The program 
opened with an excerpt from Howard 
Hanson’s ‘Merry Mount’ and included 
songs taken from a wide range of classic 
and modern jazz idiom. The audience 
was markedly cordial. 

The University of Rochester Sym 
phonic Band under Frederick P. Fen 
nell, gave an interesting and well-played 
concert in Kilbourn Hall on March 23 
The large audience was very enthusias 
tic, despite the handicap the band was 
under in performing in too small a hall 

Lotte Lehmann, soprano, paid her 
first visit to Rochester on March 20, at 
the Eastman Theatre. Her printed 
program was lengthened considerably 
by encores, and the audience rose to de 
part only when she could not be in 
duced to sing again. Erno Balogh was 
the accompanist. 

The Tuesday Evening Series of 
chamber music concerts at Kilbourn 
Hall presented two young artists on 
March 17, who, products of the East- 
man School, have already made their 
mark in the music world, Rosemarie 
Brancato, soprano, and Henrietta Schu- 
mann, pianist. Miss Brancato, accom 
panied efficiently at the piano by Harold 
Hart, exemplified her proficiency in 
various arias and included Kramer’s 
‘Swans’ among her songs. Miss Schu 
man played with brilliance and a good 
halance of reserve and delicacy. 

° Mary Ertz WILL 





Dr. Herbert Graf to Stage Works at 
Paris Grand Opera 

Dr. Herbert Graf, Viennese stag: 

director, who served in the same capac 

ity for the Philadelphia Orchestra's 

opera series last season, has been in 


vited to stage ‘Don Giovanni’ and 
‘Fidelio’ under Bruno Walter at the 
Paris Grand Opera in May. He re 


cently staged ‘Der Freischiitz’ and ‘Loh 
engrin’ at the German Theatre in 
Prague. His final plans for ‘Die Meis 
tersinger’ to be given at the 1936 Salz- 
burg festival, were recently submitted 
to and approved by Arturo Toscanini. 
He is expected to stage several per 
formances at the Wagner Festival in 
Bayreuth to be conducted by Wilhelm 
Furtwangler. 








¢DARSIFAL,’ given on the afternoon 

of March 20, was the last addition 
to the repertoire of the Metropolitan 
Opera’s season, which closed with “Got- 
terdammerung’ on March 21. The per- 
formance, a benefit for the New York 
Kindergarten Association, was made 
transcendant by the appearance of Kir- 
sten Flagstad as Kundry, a role which 
she first assumed last season, and which 
is still further enriched by the growth 
of her experience and the process of 
penetration into its meaning and com- 
plexities—a process which all of her 
roles share. Probably New York has 
never heard this music more glorious: 
sung, or its inner meaning more ex- 
quisitely illumined. 

Lauritz Melchior as the Parsifal gave an 
unblemished performance. The tolerance 
and pity of Emanuel List as Gurnemanz, 
the searching portrayal of Friedrich Schorr 
as Amfortas and the Klingsor of Eduard 
Habich, all contributed to a profoundly 
moving periormance. 


Others in the cast were James Wolfe 
as Titurel, Doris Doe, Helen Gleason 
Helen Olheim, Josephine Antoine, Irra 
Petina, Hilda Burke, Thelma Votipka, 
Angelo Bada, Louis d’Angelo, Marek 
Windheim and Max Altglass. The or- 


chestra under Artur Bodanzky gave a con 
secrational performance that placed it hig! 
amnog the achievements of the season 


Final ‘Tristan und Isolde’ 

The seventh and last performance thus 
season of ‘Tristan und Isolde’ on the ev 
ning of March 18, brought out an audience 
of large size. The cast was identical wit! 
that heard several times before this winter 
and included Kirsten Flagstad as Isolde 
Karen Branzell as Brangane; Lauritz Mel 
chior as Tristan; Julius Huehn as Kurve 
nal; Ludwig Hofmann as King Mark an 
Messrs. Gabor, Wolfe and Clemens in the 
smaller roles. Artur Bodanzky conducted 

Mme. Flagstad once more reaped a har 
vest of applause for her exquisite singing 
and completely satisfying acting. Mr. Mel 
chior, in particularly good voice, was his 
usual superb Tristan and Mme. Branzel 
a fine Brangaene. All the other members 
of the 


cast were up to the general hig 
standard that has made this work one 
the season’s most popular operas N 


The Third and Last ‘Il Trovatore’ 
A sold-out hous« 
year-old ‘Il 


heard the eighty-three 
Trovatore’ on of 
March 19, with Elisabeth Rethberg, as 
Leonora; Bruna Castagna as Azucena 
Giovanni Martinelli as Manrico and Rict 

ard Bonelli as Di Luna. In the less« 

roles were heard Thelma Votipka, Virgil 

Lazzari, Giordano Paltrinieri and Arno! 
Gabor. Gennaro Papi conducted. 

Mme. Rethberg was a sincere and fir 
voiced Leonora and Mme. Castagna’s Azu 
cena was an important figure both dra 
matically and vocally. Mr. Martinelli’s ‘D 


the evening 


Twenty-ninth 


Bach Festival 


Bethlehem, Pa. 


Bruce Carey, Director 


Friday, May 22nd 
4 P.M. and 8 P.M. 
Cantatas and Magnificat 


Saturday, May 23rd 
1:30 P.M. and 4 P.M. 


MASS IN B MINOR 
29th Complete Rendition 


Course Tickets—$12 and $16 


Address, BACH CHOIR 
528 No. New St. Bethlehem, Pa. 
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P E; RA: Gotterdammerung Closes the Season 








Kirsten Flagsted, the Kundry of the Season's 
First ‘Parsifal’ 


ng and Mr 


Quella Pira’ was splendidly su 
was received with pro- 


Bonelli’s “Il Balen 





longed applause D. 
Triple Bill Repeated 

The triple bill of “Paghacci,’ with the 
ballet, ‘Errante’ and “Gianni Schicchi’ was 
given on the penultimate evening of th« 
season, March 3 The Leoncavallo opera 
nad w ts ast Susamme Fisher, ‘sovann 
Martine] arlo Morell seorge Cehanov 
sky and rdano Paltrin Puccini's 
perat I vas agi given in English 
with H rke Ir urskaya, Char 
lotte Sy; s j a Votipka. Julius 
Hue 2 sang the title role and Jo 
seph Bentom Marek Windheim, Alfred 
Gandolf Barome James Wolfe 
i An aDor Wer thers listed Gen 
r t peras The 
5 Ms IDS]TT Ww as dan ed 

] Vane, William Dol 
r and Charles Laskey and the America 
et s tr imara conducted 

N 

‘La Rendine’ at the Closing Matinee 
Puccini's ‘La Rondime” was given tor th 
rd time at the fimal Saturday matinee 
March 2 S 2 as the 2S ull 
engt w re a Bor appear 
at ' $ < ‘ ar "pan 

$ Ssopr T alter ea i 

+ j torc 2 s rt «nec L, at t 

ae of rN ; 





a1 Si g 
ager r sier ASSIS 
- 6 rer apn ger 

Editha Fleis r $ aga Lisett« 
with Mmes. Votipka. Olherm, Symons, 
\(:1itas r 4 ther roles. Nin 
Martini sang Ruegero and Marek Wind 
heim was Prumier with Messrs. Cehanov- 
sky, Paltrinieri and Coscia im the smalier 


parts. Ettore Pamizza conducted D 


‘“Gotterdammerune’ Ends the Season 





A capital performance of ‘Gotterdam- 
merung mcluded the popular Saturday 
ght “Ring” series March 21 and also 
brought to a close the official Metropolitan 
Opera seas ; “ity audience was on 
rand, a t $ sort of audience that 
pera artists pr ream about. Every 
tone t T rom stage OF ptt was given 
€ est attention; the imveterate late ar 
rivals whisperers were shushed ; greet 
gs 1} . rmers were thunderous 
arter i tt lusion there 
were a 4 rs. Tt ous mien 
f + " = their d ition em 
ati ‘ ge good work ap 
norent . ; those behir 
ghts t was t often during 
t r ¥ 1 better 
\Vagner rama = te 
gers r familiar 
s. Kir Flags aling constantly 
greta gents rtristr $ the 





gressed, sang Brinnhilde to the heroic 
Siegfried portrayal of Lauritz Melchior. 
Ludwig Hofmann was the impressive Ha- 
gen. Friedrich Schorr appeared with his 
customary impeccable dramatic and musi- 
cal distinction in the role of Gunther, and 
the difficult assignment of Gutrune was in 
the capable hands of Dorothee Manski. 
Others who contributed notably to a bril- 
liant performance were Doris Doe, Editha 
Fleischer, Irra Petina, Eduard Habich, 
Max Altglass, and Arnold Gabor. Karl 
Riedel was the able conductor to whom 
the baton should be entrusted more often 
in future seasons. R 


Sunday Night Concert 
The last of the Sunday night concerts 
on March 22, included Mascagni’s ‘Hymn 
to the Sun,’ from ‘Tris,’ performed by the 


chorus and orchestra, and arias from 
‘Pagliacci,’ ‘Tosca,’ ‘Lohengrin’ and ‘La 
Favorita, sung by George Cehanovsky, 


Thelma Votipka, René Maison and Bruna 
Castagna, respectively. 

The American Ballet gave an excellent 
performance of ‘Concerto,’ to music by 
Chopin, with Nicolas Kopeikine at the 
piano, and the orchestra under Wilfred 
Pelletier, who conducted the entire con- 
cert After the Overture to Weber’s 
‘Oberon,’ Gladys Swarthout was warmly 
received for her singing of that rich aria 
from ‘Mignon,’ ‘Connais-tu le pays’; Em- 
manuel List was heard in Flegier’s ‘Le 
Cor,’ and the ‘Drinking’ Song from ‘The 
Merry Wives of Windsor.’ 

Elisabeth Rethberg sang an aria from 
‘La Forza del Destino,’ and Miss Swart 
hout and Mr. Maison were applauded for 
their performance in costume, of the charm 
ing duet from Act I of Massenet’s 
‘Werther. Ezio Pinza, the chorus and 
orchestra joined in a performance of the 
tedious Prologue to Boito’s ‘Mefistofele,’ 
enlightened by the usual excellence of Mr 
Pinza’s artistry. P. 
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Heard Often at Opera 
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Charlotte Symons 


One of the most active of the young 
American singers engaged for the sea 
son just closed by the Metropolitan 
Opera was Charlotte Symons, soprano, 
who made her debut in ‘Die Walkitre’ 
on Dec. 18. 

A graduate of the Curtis Institute ot 
Music at its second commencement, 
1935, Miss Symons sang leading roles 
with the San Carlo Opera Company 
before her advent at the Broadway opera 


house. She has appeared this season in 
‘Rigoletto,’ ‘Manon,’ ‘La _ Rondine,’ 
‘Gianni Schicci,’ ‘Lucia’ and ‘Tann 


hauser’ in addition to ‘Die Walktire’ and 
several Sunday night concerts. 











This is an endowed institution of 
national scope offering courses in 
all branches of music. The rec- 
ognized University degrees, B.M., 
M.A, in Music, M.M. and Ph.D. 
in Music are granted. 

Library facilities, physical equip- 
ment and University affiliation af- 
ford unusual opportunities for 
graduate study. 


Several yearly concerts enable com- 
posers to hear own works per- 
formed. 


Summer Session June 22- 
July 25 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
RAYMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 


The orchestra of 110 students, 
band, ensembles and chorus broad- 
cast over NBC system, Thursdays, 
3:15 P.M., E.S.T. 


Due to limited enrollment early 
registration is advisable both for 
summer and winter sessions. 


The Placement Bureau has avail- 
able candidates for professional 
positions and for teaching in col- 
leges, public and private schools. 


Fall Session Opens 
September 22 
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New Conductors for the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony 


SE New York Philharmonic-Symphony has 

annonnced its conductors for next season. 

The list is one to prod curiosity and yet to 
leave the average musical busybody and gossip 
a little uncertain of where he stands. The choice 
of John Barbirolli for the first ten weeks of the 
season is particularly a morsel for small talk. But. 
so little informed is the American public as to 
Mr. Barbirolli’s particular abilities, that it scarce 
ly is a bone of contention. Artur Rodzinski’s 
capacities are much better known, but not to an 
extent that will prevent his being a fresh and 
somewhat unpredictable factor in the citv’s mu- 
sical life. Of the others—Igor Stravinsky, Georges 
Enesco and Carlos Chavez—it may he assumed 
that the public will regard them as personalities 
worth viewing in person, irrespective of whether 
in any given case the composer-conductor proves 
himself more composer than conductor or more 
conductor than composer. 

As conductors go, the accent is on youth. Mr. 
Barbirolli, in particular, has a decade or two in 
which to build reputation before arriving at what 
ordinarily is the peak of a conductor’s career. 
Now in the middle thirties, he can be considered 
that rarity among recent importations of the kind 
from Europe—a conductor in the making. His 
British successes may be looked upon as the fore- 
ground for a world position yet to be made. 
There are those who have felt that some such 
experiment was the one path open to the Phil 
harmonic in its effort to solve the problems im- 
posed by the retirement of Toscanini. The reall, 
outstanding conductors of Europe all have had 
their innings in America. Some of these have 
fervent admirers who would welcome their re- 
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turn, but it is probable that if a census of objec- 
tions could be held, as much opposition would 
be recorded against any of the handful of inter- 
nationally celebrated leaders as against a con- 
ductor whose real measure was yet to be taken. 
With no very emphatic clamor for the engage- 
ment of any of the outstanding musicians who 
have appeared as guests with New York orches- 
tras in the past, it is not surprising that the Phil- 
harmonic should decide to go further afield, even 
at the risk of initial prestige, in the hope of some 
such discovery for New York as the young Leo- 
pold Stokowski was for Philadelphia after his 
relatively brief experience in Cincinnati. 

Only those who persist in seeing the world 
darkly can believe that the race of great con- 
ductors is extinct, that those now on the scene 
will have no worthy successors, and that, for the 
Philharmonic nothing but a decline in standards 
is possible. The reasonable view to take would 
seem to be that new men will come up, as Tos- 
canini came up, as Stokowski came up, as Kous- 
sevitzky came up, as other admirable conductors 
now in America have come up. In view of a lack 
of any crystalization of opinion in favor of any 
thoroughly established figure, some may feel that 
the Philharmonic must expect to make a world 
reputation in the next few years, instead of acquir- 
ing one ready-made. Meanwhile, there will be 
music. We shall have Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms and, we trust, a more liberal admixture 
of music by Americans. 


New Audiences for the Opera 


AVING settled certain union problems, par 

ticularly with the stage help, that have had 
to be cleared away before the experimental spring 
season could take definite form, the Metropolitan 
Opera Association now has before it a problem of 
reaching new audiences. What percentage of 
the more or less regular winter patronage will 
manifest an active interest remains conjecture. 
Whether the element that provided a liberal num- 
ber of large audiences for various popular-price 
ventures at the Hippodrome will rally to pro 
ductions which assumably will maintain standards 
recognizably those of the Metropolitan (though 
the casts may not bristle with noted names), re- 
mains to be discovered. Scrutiny of the attend 
ance during the past season has seemed clearly 
to indicate, however, that there are new audiences 
for the Metropolitan, if the way can be found to 
give them the operas they want at the prices they 
can pay. 

If, by means of the spring season, the Metro- 
politan can more or less definitely gauge the po- 
tentialities of this now very problematical addi 
tional support, something of real importance may 
have been accomplished for the future of the 
lyric drama in New York. For some time it has 
been evident that opera must have a_ broader 
base for its support. What will create this broader 
base remains speculative.. The presentation of 
some works in English and the participation of 
more native singers and particularly those who 
have youth and passably good looks to commend 
them, as well as an acceptable degree of vocal 
and dramatic skill, have particularly been urged 
upon the managment. But those whose first inter- 
est is novelty or change in the make-up of reper- 
toire may have need to remember that to a new 
public the old may be quite as new as the new 
that if hundreds, perhaps thousands, are to be 
added to the Metropolitan’s clientele through a 
successful introduction to the art, the beginning 
will not be a special course for the post-graduate, 
so to speak. New operas, new singers, new ideas 
in stagecraft all are important to the Metropoli 
tan’s future. But for experiment immediately 
ahead, the question of new audiences overshadows 


all. 





Personalities 





Soloist and Conductor: Percy Grainger (Left) with Eugene 
Goossens, in a Leisure Moment During Mr. Grainger's Visit 
to Cincinnati as Soloist with the Symphony 


Schmitt—On Feb. 12, Florent Schmitt was for- 
mally received into the Académie des Beaux-Arts 
“with the customary ceremonial.” 


Casella—Two symphonies by Muzio Clement 
composer of the famous ‘Gradus ad Parnassum,’ 
were recently discovered in the British Museum 1 
Alfredo Casella. After having been edited by M1 
Casella they were played in both Turin and R 
with definite success. 


Pons—The postmaster at the town of Lilypons 
Md., named for the French singer, is kept busy car 
celling stamps for philatelists who are anxious fi 
stamps bearing the artist’s name. Last Christmas 
Miss Pons had approximately 1,000 greeting cards 
mailed from the town named in her honor 


Novaes—On her return voyage to her native Braz 
after her recent successful concert tour of the Unite 
States, Guiomar Novaes proved that she could gai 
distinction in other fields besides piano-playing. She 
not only won first przes at shuffle board and deck 
tennis during a gymhkhana but also won another 
prize at chess. 


Paderewski—Under the auspices of the Friends of 
Poland in Paris, a subscription is being raised for 
a bust of Ignace Jan Paderewski to be placed 
the Paris Conservatoire in recognition of the pianist’s 
services in the cause of French music and of the 
concerts he gave throughout France for the benefit 
of war widows. 


Brailowsky—Just as Alexander Brailowsky was 
about to commence playing the Chopin E Minor 
Concerto at a concert in the Art Commission series 
of symphony concerts in the Exposition Auditoriw 
in San Francisco, the rear leg of the piano collapsed 
Mr. Brailowsky was unperturbed by the accident and 
played the concerto with the instrument in the some 
what unconventional position. 


Eddy—When approached recently for an interview 
for an important magazine, Nelson Eddy was unable 
to comply on account of a rehearsal but promised t 
send notes to the writer. When the “notes” 


arrived 
they turned out to be a completely written stor 
“You see,” said Mr. Eddy, when surprise was ex 
pressed, “I used to be a newspaper man myself! | 


know how it’s done! 

















FEDERATION AWARDS 
FOR YOUNG ARTISTS 


Contests Sponsored by National 
Federation of Music Clubs 
te Be Held in 1937 


Awards of $1,000 each in piano, violin 
amd voice divisions will be given to win- 
in the 1937 Young Artists Contests 
the National Federation of Music 
bs, Mrs. John Alexander Jardine, 

In addition, awards of $500 

be presented to the two best 
contestants. 

mtests will be held in the various 
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resident 
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pera wource 
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states in the spring of 1937, followed 
by fourteen district contests, and the 
winners in these will compete in the na- 


be held during the bien- 


convention of the federation in 
aisville, Ky.. in May of that year. 
ws of the contests are: 
Ernest Hutcheson; violin, Albert 
e, Frank La Forge; opera 
Tibbett. If the federa- 
2 rating of first place in 
ny classification, it will give $500 to 
e best contestant in that classification. 
mal awards also await national 
s. They are the gift of the Schu 
ert Memorial, Inc., Ossip Gabrilow- 
tsch, president; Mrs. Ernest Hutche- 
n e chairman, and Mme. 
kowski, secretary. 
nclude am appearance with the 
Ip! Orchestr New York 
winner and a 

e i politan Opera to 
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pera voice contest. Auditions 
norial awards will 
Philadelphia Orchestra 
Association in Philadelphia and by the 
politan Opera Company in New 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


MUSICAL AMERICA for April, 1916 
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Haeseler 
Leopold Stokowski—I916 


A Chilly Greeting 
When John Philip Sousa arrived at 
an auditorium in the South for a con 
cert, a card was handed to him upon 
which was written: “Dear Mr. Sousa: 

Please play The Ice Cold Cadets.” 

1916 
Think of That! 

lhe very first performance of ‘Pagli 
acci,” at the Dal Verme Theatre in 
Milan, was conducted by no less a per- 
son than Arturo Toscanini, then 


nearly so renowned as he is today. 
1916 


That Perennial Joke 

During a performance of ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ at the Metropolitan some 
vears ago while the Intermezzo was be 
ing played, a woman was heard to whis 
per to her neighbor: “I thought that 
was by de Koven!” The neighbor an 
swered: “Not yet, but it soon will be!” 


not 


AS THEY WERE THEN 


Group of Light Opera Composers with Oscar Hammer- 
stein (Seated at the Piano). 


Kern, Louis A. Hirsch, A. Baldwin Sloane, Rudolph Friml, 


Left to Right: Jerome D 


Mr. Hammerstein, Alfred Robyn, Gustave 
Kerker, Hugo Felix, John Philip Sousa, 
Leslie Stuart, Raymond Hubbell, John 
L. Golden, Silvio Hein and Irving Berlin 


Well, We’ve Been Stirred! 
‘America will not produce great com- 
posers until her soul is stirred,” 
Otto H. Kahn 


Says 
1916 


Cruelty to Children 
(4 criticism of ‘Hansel und Gretel’) 
The rolls of the children were taken by 
Wiss Chandler and Miss Carson. 
1916 


The Centre of Cultchaw Speaks 

Perhaps New York has more than a 
touch of the provincialism of which it is 
fond of accusing Boston. Does it really 
think that the Metropolitan Company 
can do no wrong, that Caruso will live 
forever, that Mr. Martinelli is his only 
artistic descendant and that Mr. Amato 
represents the Alpha and Omega of 
baritonedom ? 


19 








White 





Aimé Dupont 
Fritz Kreisler—I916 


“He Denies It!” Said the Red King 

Herman Sandby says he did not re 
sign from the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in a huff. He denies friction with Sto 
kowskt. 





1916— MUSIC EDUCATORS WERE MEETING THEN AS NOW 
Among Those Who Gathered in Lincoln, Neb., Twenty Years Ago at the Ninth National Convention of Music Supervisors Were (Left to Right) John W. Beattie, C. A. Fullerton, Glenn H. 
Woods, Presiden? Wl! 


Earhart, Osbourne McConathy, C. H. Miller, Peter W. Dykema, Messrs. Earhart, McConathy, Miller and Dykema Again, This Time Saying “Hats off to MUSICAL 
AMERICA!" and Finally Elsie Shaw and Mrs. Frances Elliott Clark 
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LOS ANGELES HEARS BRUCKNER’S SEVENTH 





Klemperer Gives Premiere Here 
—Schnabel Soloist in 
Brahms Concerto 
Los ANGELES, April 5.—More than 
a half century after Bruckner put the 
finishing touches to his Seventh Sym- 
phony in E, Otto Klemperer conducted 
its first Los Angeles performance in the 
tenth pair of Philharmonic concerts on 
March 19 and 20. Considerable interest 
had been aroused in the much-discussed 
work, but the tempi, either according to 
Bruckner or according to Klemperer, 
were painfully slow, making even the 
choicest phrases seem dull. The Scherzo, 
especially, seemed to drag. The audi- 
ence did not know whether to applaud 
between movements or not, but managed 
a semblance of an ovation at the close. 

In Brahms’s colossal Piano Concerto 
No. 2, in B Flat, Artur Schnabel was 
the pianist who succeeded in unleashing 
all the pent-up fervor, drama and ec- 
stasy which Brahms has herein symbol- 
ized. Mr. Klemperer provided a well- 
balanced orchestral background. 

With only a few more concerts re- 
maining, attention of the management 
is being centered on raising some $80,- 
000 to take care of the current deficit. 
A citizen’s committee, composed of 
prominent civic leaders, indicate the 
deep concern in efforts to make the or- 
ganization a permanent one. The 
amount also includes a sizable sum, to 
be used in inaugurating the annual sea- 
son of summer concerts in Hollywood 
Bowl. 

The Pro Arte String Quartet gave 
the last in the series of chamber music 
concerts sponsored by the Los Angeles 
Chamber Music Society, Mrs. Cecil 
Frankel, president. The concert was 
held in the Biltmore on March 27. 
Franck’s Quartet in D, and Joseph 
Achron’s Sinfonietta, Op. 71, which had 
its first performance anywhere on this 
occasion, were well performed. The 
composer was in the audience and re- 
sponded to the applause with a bow. 
Ravel’s Quartet in F was the closing 
number and was played with tonal beau- 





ty and a rare sense of color. The So- 
ciety announced three events next sea- 
son, including concerts by The Budapest 
String Quartet and the Kolisch Quartet. 


Chamber Music Enjoyed 


The Abas Quartet gave the second in 
their series at the University of South- 
ern California on March 17, devoting 
the evening entirely to music of 
teethoven. The program included Op. 
18, No. 3; Op. 59, No. 2 and Op. 135, 
which were played with penetrating in- 
sight. The Noack String Quartet, as- 
sisted by Julia Bal de Zuniga, pianist, 
gave the second in its series at the Paci- 
fic Institute of Music and Fine Art on 
March 13. The program included the 
first local hearing of Respighi’s Quar- 
tetto ‘Dorico,’ and the first movement of 
a Schubert quartet and a work by 
Gabriel Fauré for piano, viola, violin 
and ’cello. The third concert will be 
given on April 17. 

Alexandre Tcherepnin, Russian pian- 
ist and composer, was guest at the last 
meeting this season of Pro Musica, Mrs. 
Philip Zobelein, president. The pro- 
gram included his Sonata in A Minor. 
‘Petite’ Suite, Concert Etude and vari- 
ous shorter numbers. 

The Pasadena Civic Orchestra, John 
Bland, conductor, gave the seventh free 
concert of the season in the Civic Audi- 
torium on March 28. Doris Maclean, 
winner in the recent auditions, was 
piano soloist, playing Beethoven’s Con- 
certo in C Minor. The orchestra like- 
wise distinguished itself in Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony. Other recent pro- 
grams in Pasadena have included an 
evening by the Pro Arte Quartet, which 
played works by Mozart, Brahms and 
Debussy in the Playhouse, sponsored by 
the Coleman Chamber Music Associa- 


tion and a program by Alix Young 
Maruchess, viola player. 
Hat D. Crain 


Margaret Sittig in Florida Recitals 

Margaret Sittig, violinist, with her 
father, Frederick V. Sittig, as accom- 
panist, has given many successful re- 
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citals throughout the South recently, 
appearing in Ormond Beach, Daytona 
Beach, Sebring, Winter Haven, Miami 
and Palni Beach, all in Florida. 





Joan Peebles Engaged 
for Important Events 
in Oratorio and Opera 





Joan Peebles 


Following successful hearings during 
the last few seasons in concert and opera, 
Joan Peebles, contralto, has been engaged 
this season for many important events. 
She will be soloist on April 30 in a per 
formance of Bach’s B Minor Mass by 
the Bach Society of New Jersey at the 
Mosque Theatre, Newark, and will sing 
on April 15 in the first performance in 
this country of Purcell’s ‘Dioclesian,’ 
given by the Washington Square Col- 
lege Chorus and String Orchestra of 
New York University. 

; For a number of years a popular 
favorite at Chautauqua, N. Y., she has 
been reengaged for next summer, when 
she will sing the title role in ‘Carmen’ 
as well as in a number of other operas. 


Cherkassky to Give Recital at U.S.S.R. 
Embassy 
Shura Cherkassky, pianist, has been 
invited by Ambassador Troyonevsky to 
give a recital at the U.S.S.R. Embassv 
in Washington on April 28. Mr. Cher- 
kassky will appear as soloist with the 
Chaminade Club of Brooklyn on April 
15. A recital in Miami, Fla., on April 
7, and broadcast on the Steinway Hour 
from a Baltimore station on March 28 
were other engagements. 


Lea Luboshutz On Tour Through 
Europe 

Lea Luboshutz, violinist, who is on 
tour through Europe, has played several 
concerts in London and is now in Scan- 
dinavia. In Stockholm she performed 
the Tchaikovsky Concerto and has met 
everywhere with enthusiastic acclaim 
from both public and press. 


NOVELTIES PLAYED 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Hindemith Overture, d’Indy’s 
Introduction to ‘Fervaal’ and 
Other Works Heard 

SAN Francisco, April 5.—Naoum 
Blinder, concertmaster, and Willem Van 
den Burg, ‘cellist, were soloists under 
the baton of Pierre Monteux in 
Brahms’s Double Concerto in A Minor 
at the sixth pair of concerts of the 
San Francisco Symphony in the War 
Memorial Opera House. J. C. Bach's 
Sinfonie brought solo recognition to 
Jules Shanis, oboist. The same pro- 
gram had for its chief novelty, in a 
program of semi-novel character, 
Hindemith’s Overture to his opera 
"News of the Day,’ which proved to be 
quite good fun. Franck’s ‘Le Chausseur 
Maudit,’ d’Indy’s Introduction to ‘Fer- 
vaal,’ and de Falla’s Suite from “The 
Three Cornered Hat,’ were all superbly 
played. 

The succeeding pair under Mr. Mon 
teux’s baton was devoted to Russian 
music and featured Prokofieff’s charm- 
ing ‘Symphonie Classique’ and Stravin- 
sky’s ‘Petrushka.” Bronislaw Huber- 
man, who had given a violin recital the 
previous week, played the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto with beauty of tone. 

Alexander Brailowsky, pianist, was 
heard as soloist in the Art Commission 
series of concerts in Exposition Audi- 
torium on March 16, playing Chopin’s 
Concerto in E Minor, and Liszt’s 
‘Totentanz.’ A Schumann Symphony 
and d’Indy’s ‘Istar’ Variations com 
pleted the program. 

Emanuel Feuermann, ‘cellist, played 
under the same auspices the following 
week. Haydn’s Concerto in D was the 
vehicle for a performance of unquali 
fied beauty and artistry. Schubert’s 
‘Rosamunde’ Overture, Brahms’s ‘Hun 
garian’ Dances and works by Richard 
and Johann Strauss were performed by 
the orchestra with esprit. 

Maryory M. FISHER 





Paulo Gruppe Heard in Brooklyn 

Paulo Gruppe, ‘cellist, play Haydn 
Concerto and works by Popper, Grana 
dos and others at a faculty concert of 
the Brooklyn Conservatory of Music 
on March 31. He was also heard as 
soloist with the New York Civic Or- 
chestra at the Museum of Natural His- 
tory under Franco Autori on March 
25, and in a recital at the Women’s 
Graduate Club of Columbia University 
on March 3 with Samuel Quincy, 
pianist. 





Georgia Graves Sings on Radio 

Georgia Graves, contralto, sang on 
the Metropolitan Auditions of the Air 
on Feb. 23, and also on the Women’s 
Radio Review Hour recently, both over 
WEAF. She will be heard in recital 
at the Knox School, Cooperstown, 
N. Y., on April 17, and in Yonkers, 
N. Y., on April 24. 
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Modarelli Conducts Composi- 
tions by Still, Zitterbart 
Hadley and Mason 


PittsBuRGH, April 5.—With the most 
spectacular flood in Pittsburgh’s history 
came the postponement of the most im- 
portant concerts of the end of the 
season. Early in the month, however, 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Society under 
Antonio Modarelli played an almost all- 
American program, including Mason’s 
‘Chanticleer’ Overture, two movements 
from Zitterbart’s ‘Sailor’s Life,’ Still’s 
‘Afro-American’ Symphony, and Had- 
ley’s Overture, ‘In Bohemia.’ Efrem 
Zimbalist was soloist in the Men- 
delssohn violin concerto. 

Helen Jepson and Nino Martini gave 
a joint recital in the May Beegle Series. 
Robert Reuter, organist at Trinity 
Lutheran Church, presented his Bach 
Choir of forty voices, in a debut concert 
at Carnegie Music Hall, singing works 
of John Sebastian Bach  chorales, 
motets and cantatas. 


New Gaul Work Heard 


A newly organized Civic String Or- 
chestra with Harvey Gaul leading, gave 
its initial program in Carnegie Hall with 
Mildred Dilling, harpist, and Frances 
Blaisdell, flutist, as soloists. A feature 
of the program was the first perform- 
ance of Dr. Gaul’s Suite, ‘Ecclesiasticus.’ 
Miss Dilling and Miss Blaisdell joined 
the orchestra in Mozart’s Concerto for 
flute and harp. 

The Tuesday Musical Club gave two 
attractive programs. The miscellaneous 
program included Alice Stempel’s play- 
ing of the G Minor Saint-Saéns piano 
concerto with the club string ensemble, 
Ruth Thoburn Knox, conducting. The 
Brahms ‘Liebeslieder’ Waltzes were 
sung and Lenore Elkus offered a group 
of Lieder. 

The Choral program _ included 
choruses by Bach and Handel and folk 
melodies from Spain, Germany, and 
Czechoslovakia. Elinor Remick War- 
ren, Gena Branscombe, and Marianne 


Genet represented American women 
composers. Gertrude Dodds and Grace 
McMillan played Schumann’s Varia- 


tions for two pianos. 
J. Frep LissFELt 





Harold Morris Fills Recital 


ments 

Harold Morris, pianist-composer and 
a faculty member of the Juilliard School 
of Music, was heard in recital on a 
program of the New York Matinee 
Musicale on March 29, and at the home 
of Mrs. John W. Alexander on March 
27. He will play before the New York 
Federation of Music Clubs on April 
16, give a recital at the Juilliard School 
on April 18, and will perform Beetho 
ven’s ‘Emperor’ Concerto with the New 
ark Civic Symphony on May 6. 


Engage- 


Lucie Bigelow Rosen Sails for Europe 

Lucie Bigelow Rosen, thereminist, 
sailed on the Conte di Savoia on March 
28 for a tour of Europe. She will be 
heard in recital in Naples, Italy, on 
April 13, in Rome on April 17, in 
Venice on April 20, thence proceeding 
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PITTSBURGH FORCES IN AMERICAN WORKS 


to Zurich, Switzerland, where she will 
give a program on April 24, in Munich 
on April 27, in Budapest on May 2, 
Brussels on May 28 and in Paris on 
June 5, closing the tour in London on 
June 11. 


DENVER COMPOSERS 
ON CIVIC PROGRAM 


Symphony under Tureman Plays 
Works by Williamson 
and Phillips 

Denver, April 5.—The Denver Civic 
Symphony, Horace E. Tureman, con 
ductor, honored two local composers 
in a recent concert. Waldo Williamson 
conducted his own composition, a sym 
phonic poem, ‘The Woodland of Wier,’ 
which opened the program. The work 
was elusive, the orchestration colorful. 
[he composer-conductor was enthusias 
tically received. 

Burrill Phillips, now on the faculty of 
the Eastman School, was represented by 
his suite ‘Reflections from McGuffey’s 
Reader.’ This proved an interesting 
contribution to the field of program 
music. The first movement, “The One 
Hoss Shay,’ and the third, ‘The Ride of 
Paul Revere’ were especially well re 
ceived. Mrs. Thomas H. Powers otf 
Colorado Springs appeared as soloist 
and gave a pleasing interpretation of 
the Grieg Concerto. Other works were 
‘The Pleasure Dome of Kubla Khan’ 
and ‘The Festival’ irom the Massenet 
suite, ‘Neapolitan Scenes.’ 





Junior Symphony Heard 


Denver's music festival has completed 
plans for its performance of ‘Elijah’ on 
May 8. The Denver Music Week As 
sociation which sponsors the festival 
announced the following artists: Rich 
ard Bonelli, Marjorie Maxwell, Edna 
Swanson VerHaar, and Arthur Kraft. 
The festival chorus of two hundred 
voices has been rehearsing since the 
first of January. The Denver Symphony 
will provide the accompaniment and 
John C. Kendel will conduct. 

The Junior Symphony made its debut 
on March 9. Mr. Tureman has worked 
out a comprehensive plan which takes 
advantage of the excellent training 
given children in the public schools by 
offering them opportunity for further 
development, first in the Junior Sym 
phony, then in the Civic Symphony, and 
finally graduating the most talented into 
the Denver Symphony. The works pre 
sented were Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ 
Symphony, the overture ‘Iphigenia in 
Aulis’ by Gluck, and ‘Karelia’ by 
Sibelius. 

Pro Musica 
Feuermann, ’cellist, on 
Oberfelder-Slack Jascha 
their regular subscription 
March 9. 

The Federal music projects offered a 
string quartet at Chappel House on 
March 15. The program included the 
Beethoven Quartet in C Minor and two 
movements from the ‘American’ Quartet 
by Dvorak. 


presented Emanuel 
March 7, and 
Heifetz in 

series on 


J. c. K. 
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AN EPISODE IN THE TOURS OF COUNTESS MORSZTYN 


Fourteen ‘Caryatids’ Carried Mme. Morsztyn's Piano on Their Heads Three Miles from Sta- 
tion to Concert Hall at Nagpur, While She Was on a Concert Tour of British Central India 


Among the unusual experiences of 
Countess Helen’ Morsztyn, Polish 
pianist, while on tour, was one at Nag 
pur, British Central India, when four 
teen native women jogged along three 
niles from station to concert hall, with 
her piano atop their heads. She sailed 
on the Conte di Savoia on March 28 for 
Europe where she will make a tour of 
Switzerland and Scandinavia in the fall, 
returning to America for concert and 
recital engagements during January, 
February and March of 1937. 

Countess Morsztyn was born in War- 
saw and began her studies under the 
guidance of her grandmother (who was 
a pupil of Thalberg), at the age oi 
seven, later studying with Leschetizky 


Schipa Sings in ‘Werther’ at 
Teatro Reale 
Rome, April 1.—Tito Schipa, tenor, 
was enthusiastically received by both 
press and public here for his perform 
ance in Massenet’s opera ‘Werther,’ at 


>c 


the Teatro Reale on March 25 





Pasquier Trio to Tour America 
Next Season 
The Pasquier Trio of Paris, Jean. 
violin; Pierre, viola, and Etienne Pas- 
quier, ‘cello, will make a transcontin 
ental tour of America in January and 
February of 1937 under the manage- 


ment of Bernard R. Laberge 


At thirteen she was numbered among 
the pupils of Emil Sauer and completed 
her studies at the Meisterschule in Vi 
enna at sixteen 

She has since appeared in recital in 
principal European cities, and in British 
India and in America, where she has 
large classes in the cities of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. She has recently made 
eight appearances with the London 
Symphony under Sir Henry Wood in 
England and has played under the baton 
of Pierre Monteux in Paris. 

Mme. Morsztyn plays an extensive 
and varied repertoire but is specially 
noted for her interpretation of Chopin 
She is under the direction of Radio Kon 
cert Bureau, Harry A. Cahill, manager 


Dr. Heinrich Simon in First of 
Lecture-Recitals 


Dr. Heinrich Simon, former ownet 
and publisher of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, gave the first of four lecture 
recitals entitled “The Saga of Music,’ 
at the Hotel Plaza on March 31. His 
subject was “The Music of Telemann,’ 
who was a contemporary of Bach. The 
second lecture, to be given on April 7. 
will be on “Two Groups of Italian Com 
x Who Influenced Bach,’ and the 
third and fourth lectures ‘The Influence 
ot Bach,’ will be given on April 14 
and April 22, the latter at the home of 
William Matheus Sullivan. 
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To Music Teachers 





and to the music world at large 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY’S 


a) CARMEN 
b) FAUST 


EACH 


Pe 


NOTE: These volumes are 


W. have just branched from Book Publishing into Music Publishing and present 
herewith two publications which we believe will be of interest to music teachers 


ARTUR SCHNABEL’S eorrion or 


2 Volumes — 863 pages — $5.00 in paper 


APAPTA- OPERATIC MASTERPIECES 


OF THESE VOLUMES CONTAIN 
BEAUTIFULLY DECORATED. 


at | 


BEETHOVEN'S fur “riaNororte 


$8.00 in cloth 


c) IL TROVATORE 
d) TANNHAUSER 


24 PAGES (GRADE 2—3B 
PRICE: 75¢ EACH 


AND ARE 


ro 





returned for complete refund. 


Address 


Music Division 





store without them we will be glad to send whichever item you want upon 
receipt of the price with the understanding that within 


ae. 


@ music stores. If you find your 


10 days it may be 


386 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER STUDIOS 


ANIEL FINSTON 


General Musical Director 
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Gur tensert i By 4 C O hi q UueCror o f 
CONSUMMATES RECORD-BREAKING AROUND-THE-WORLD TOUR 


Achievements Unparalleled in Annals of Musical History 


5 eae uaaneasiete HIS remarkable Globe-Encircling tour by Yehudi Menuhin commenced in 
New York with his violin. Europe in October, 1934, embracing capitals and leading cities of the fol- 
lowing countries: France, England, Scotland, Wales, Holland, Belgium, 
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Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Portugal, the United States and Canada, Hon- 
olulu, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa. Then back to Europe for 
special engagements in Paris and London, enroute home to America 
for the recent Farewell Sonata Recital with his phenomenally gifted 
sister Hephzibah in Carnegie Hall, which was sold out in one day, 
seven weeks in advance of the concert. 





At 12 years, leaves for Berlin 
debut. 


HIS unique event marked only Menuhin’s sixth public appear- 
] ance with his sister, two each in Paris, London, and New York— 


Hephzibah being granted these few, rare co-engagements, wherein 
fortunate music lovers have had the privilege of hearing this unique 





union of gifts which heretofore has been an event confined entirely 
to the daily privacy of the Menuhin family circle. 





Collaborating with Toscanini 


F igen outstanding triumph scored in New York was typical of audience \ 
reaction the world over, vast audiences not merely applauding, but 
going into paroxysms of adulation, auditoriums jammed to the bursting 
point, stages, aisles, and standing room packed to the last inch, sell- 
outs weeks, in some instances months, in advance. In Melbourne alone he 
gave 11 consecutive concerts; in Sydney 10; and in other cities as 
many as 4; establishing new box office records and creating scenes 
of enthusiasm seldom witnessed in a lifetime. 











Performing in Paris with Georges 7 \f) . ~ Af f ) 
Enesco and Sir Edward Elgar. LONDON ~ fA ) i oa 
(| Twelfth Capacity Concert, Royal Albert Hall, 


London—aAudience 10,000 | 
7 ——— 


's ae ee Almost a decade has elapsed since Yehudi Menuhin, a child of ten made his Yeh 
st sie oth ee on ot oie oot debut in Carnegie Hall, New York, immediately thereafter being proclaimed Nia, | 


; re a Se a as a major revelation. . . . Thus it was fitting that he end this great tour mark 
7 TY and close the chapter of his boyhood at the self-same spot, and in the city coast 
: ee. a — annie a . ° ° . 
a RNa ee | ee >) of his birth. ment 
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MENUHIN RETIRES Fo 





Reservations For Season of 1937-38, |Sh 


Management Evans % ; 


STEINWAY BLDG., !§ WEs’ 
(MASON & HAMLIN PIANO) Division: Columbia Concerts Ce ort of C 
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MELBOURNE 


a 
Eleventh Consecutive Melbourne Concert, 
with hundreds turned away. 


ee 


OUR OF 110 CONCERTS IN 73 CITIES AND 13 COUNTRIES 


Incomparable Art Perpetuated on Gramophone Records 


MONG the greatest achievements in Yehudi’s extraordinary and color- 


ft, a 
Jeers ree 2, 
a 










ful career is his extensive and unique contribution to the library of mecees Seveegraee. 

recorded music—classical and modern. <A wealth of glorious music per- 

manently available on 123 gramophone records, 60 of which have been 

recently recorded in Europe with the cooperation of a special Symphony 

Orchestra, composed of soloists, concert masters, and first chairs of 

the best Symphony and Opera orchestras of Paris, under the baton 
of Georges Enesco, Yehudi'’s greatest friend in the musical world. 





' T HIS library includes all of the Sonatas and Partitas of Bach 

} for violin alone; all of the Concertos of Bach for violin and Seniie bhae. 
orchestra. Six Sonatas for violin and piano with Hephzibah at the 
piano including Beethoven’s greatest Sonata, “The Kreutzer”; 
Schumann’s D minor; Mozart’s A major; Brahms’s D minor; 
Enesco’s A minor; and Cesar Franck’s A major. 


LSO the following Concertos: Mozart’s No.1 in D Major, No. 3 in 
G major, No.7 in D major; Paganini’s No. 1 in D major (complete 
urtext edition); Elgar’s B minor; Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole; 





Bruch’s G minor; Dvorak’s A minor; and Chausson’s Poeme. 
- &@e- 


/ Ie vou the smaller pieces are the following: Wieniawski’s 
j 


Comrades. 


Souvenir de Moscou; Szymanowski’s Notturno and Tarantella; 
/ Pugnani-Kreisler’s Praeludium and Allegro; Kreisler’s Caprice Viennois 
y, and Schién Rosmarin; Sarasate’s Caprice Basque, Zapateado, Habanera 
and Romanza Andalusa. 





-- A COMPLETE listing of the 246 Menuhin recordings may be 
procured by writing to the undersigned. 





Konussevitzky, conductor Boston 
Symphony, visits Menuhin 





Paris home. 
NEW YORK 1 ees 
Final Concert of World Tour, Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Seld out in one day—-7 weeks in advance. : 
= 








FoR Two SEASONS 


=e 
ne 





his Yehudi has retired to the Menuhin ranch in the Santa Cruz mountains in Califor- 
1ed nia, for a period of rest, research and study until the season 1937-38, which will 
our mark his 2lst birthday. He will then return to the concert stage on an extensive 
ity coast-to-coast tour of the United States and Canada. During this period of retire- 


ment he will be heard on a few rare occasions only in nation-wide radio broadcasts. 


38, Should Be Applied For In Advance 


| Sialer New York 


§ WEST 57th STREET 


Ce 7 «6 





Columbia Broadcasting System (VICTOR RECORDS 











4 MUSICAL AMERICA for April 10, 1936 


CONCERTS: Menuhin Says “Au Revoir” in Recital with Sister N 
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: ; . ext 
sian Poem,’ Scherzo, by Cimara and works , 
of Mednikoff, Seiler, Michael Head and 
Coates’s ‘Rise Up and Reach the Stars,’ Ml - 
concluded the program which was well re- us 
ceived. Stuart Ross was the accompanist. are 
Y vith 
ige 
Robert Crawford Heard in Recital und 
Robert Crawford, a baritone who, due pai 
to his procedure of changing costume from he 
formal recital wear to a sky-blue pilot’s ~~ 
. - - - . . | 
suit for the second half of his recital, was 
; aa . . ” e V 
billed as “the flying baritone,’ gave a re : 
cital in the Town Hall on the afternoon Unie 
of March 21. Arthur Peterson was at the Sub: 
piano. Syn 
The first, and more dignified half of the ciety 
program, was refreshingly unhackneyed, was 
offering a recitative and aria from Han- Gar 
del’s ‘Judas Maccabaeus,’ Fauré’s ‘Clair 1% 
de Lune,’ and two ballads of Francois Vil- un 
lon in settings by Debussy. Mr. Craw- su 
ford sang the Fauré and Debussy with I 
authority, imparting to the first two of é 
the French works a delicate lyricism, and al 
to the second of the ballads, ‘The Dames ct 
of Paris,’ a fitting insouciance 
While the voice is not of particular 
warmth or resonance, Mr. Crawford Robert Crawford, Half of Whose Recital List 
achieved some very competent singing, as @s Made up of Requests from His Audience 
in the cantata for bass, ‘Der Freide sei . 
on dir’ - "Ba h ng yt — a and standees were admitted to the legal 
: ach, ¢ € was as- “yt . ; 
, , : a limit. Demonstration followed demonstra 
sisted by the members of the St. Thomas ne wien Gis walk nestenhies th an 
< . . nr rn ° ’ ° ( > re rere ir > 2 . 
Church Choir, Dr. T. Tertius Noble, di- |), 4. N ae rs table pte. D 
rector, and Joseph Hawthorne, violinist. _ontgeese "Taal “— Sr egree yy pon Nos Vew 
During the second half the artist per- ®t, Wert i epene io, and /\rturo a - 
Sileo formed sethe thirteen or fourteen works ner aa ~! W Me a to * eee trom the Das 
~ ; ‘ t4q| Selected {.$m a list of 100, at the oral re- ‘@tter that the Menuhins played as extras 
Arturo Toscanini Greets Hephaibah and Yehudi Menuhin after the New York Sonata Recita quest of his audience. These included com- tW movements from Mozart sonatas—the und 
Which Marked the Young Viciimist’s Last Appearance before a Two-Year Retirement positions by Brahms, Debussy, Charles, Adagio from that in E Flat and the Alle- Ire 
i www  ©’Hara, Tipton, Bizet and himself. P. gro from the one in A. There was also a a 
, a the N “1 he Hel “a Mi h Beethoven rondo for the many who refused m 
> TIT syria te tine ~ ( hw Ss retiz Me are PrP © és . inl > fy A i 
{ HAMBER music dommated the New a, SS See pon we a Mona Rani Presents Hindu Dances to leave the hall without a still further 135 
York concert fortnight, with a som- the combined Harvard and Radcliffe Micen Bont Sitste damcen qith 3 concession from the young players. 
. = - a 2. om © — EEO? I pars ee Mona Kani, Nindu dancer, w m a arse . ; 
ata recital by Yehud: amd Hephzbah Glee Clubs. Robert Crawford gave a - - supa ‘ — Som Special interest attached to the recital be 
' : y , Pac, amecager oi , half of which was ?22Y, of Hindu musicians gave a program ._~'! § Veluail’s dacteion to retire fer tw "\ 
Menuhin a hig pont itis was the novel song program, lait OL which was of dances and songs from India in the oo a = pbs > eigen fe - e _ 
: , we far ® Riefieem ths h iene > hic ance a : ‘ rears O est, Ss za reflec ’ 
young violimist's tarewell before his sadD- osen by his audience. lown Hall on the evening of March 21. ta ‘v's sie! , 5 Ae} ind re a "Calif 1€ 
hatical two years Am absorbemg pro- Making allowances for the fact that this ~ypeabeg "Th ) = gr goin dim ag 
- ~ . > . . . ae . . . . Sierras. => conce fas outst ) 
gram was given by the Curtis Chamber Catherine Dench Hawks in Recital esoteric form of art is not invariably com- qs agg agin “ e 
woh : : . . . te, the remarkable unity and mutuality of the 
Music Ensemble under the direction of prehensible to the occidental mind and slayers, even more Tham for thee enneet: te 
ic En ble under the direct t t : ayers, ore than for the superb in- cL 
Dr. Louis Bailh the Hart House Catherine Dench Hawks, mezzo-soprano eye, the evening had much that was of de- 24° ~~ : 
I oul Daly ime fiare fic tn : _ eae ’ : ’ Sded hu Fe = Pe at alert Ne dividual playing of the violinist. Yehudi 4 
Quartet appeared for the first time m  #ave a recital in Steinway Hall before an cided charm. “ove songs, marriage songs, i. now nineteen, Hephzibah fourteen. Of 
Ne 5 Weir teen thn etenteteet Deine audience of goodly size on the evening of nautch dances and so on, composed the the two, the violinist naturally suggests 
es warts ea —~ “ha er March 19, singing a group of seventeenth program. Miss Rani, both as a singer and : . e ATF Min. 
Levev as first v mist > the Musical Art . : , ‘ : am : : . the greater musical as well as physical ma 
a eo Vw? * and eighteenth century Italian airs, ‘Can- a dancer was interesting and captivated her Sa al balance and the m: 
(Quartet closed its semes. amd HNenr as , ? : > gici’s ‘Col ‘ audience c letely Her able ates : turity. ut in tonal Dalance anc the many 
~~ ique,” by Boulanger, Poldowski’s ‘Colum audience completely. er able assistants ; he 
1) se amd Rossc Kants Sad there ; ee ae ie : oe” hes details that go to make up a felicitous en 
Deering and Boris Koutzen ended thei bine,” Vidor’s ‘Contemplation,’ and the were Sarat Lahiri, Mirza Jaffer, Bhupesh ~— he : ; “teal 
: : ; xe 2 , a : ; 4 ant as +. semble, the playing of brother and sister 
sonata re als. Chorus ex emts mmeluded Spring’ song from ‘Samson and Delilah. Guha, Dust Mohammed, Todi and Tara. 
} } Wo , x. et ee > Lioutdo’s ‘P N was as near an indivisible whole as can be 1s 
neert< ; +e Imam $ _—. - . ‘ oO ( ar > pr. . . 
certs by the \ an s rose Sibella’s “Non ho parole,’ Liguido’s “Per . imagined. Both played from memory and A 
> . ‘ s yathy, of style and of 
- — — — - : Workmen’s Circle Chorus Heard with a oneness of ympathy, of style a d of 
insight into the music presented to chal 
| B A ] 1 I Y The Workmen's ( ircle Chorus, Lazar lenge the memory for a parallel. Hephzibal 
bs vod qn ss — ' by ' . “agp particularly has grown y = interpretative 
vockmore, theremimist, was heard im a artist since her first and only previous ap 
, acuity member of the f program of folksongs 7 the Sgt pearance in New York with Yehudi, two 
Curtis Institute of Music - the afternoon of March <t for Miss ¥CatS, 880: Clearly she is a pianist of great ad 
} suboshutz was the accompanist for Miss ae ie pe ‘ Ro 
Vela and Chamber Masi Enambe Rockmore. he shed Herats.‘Ladaia, mamive ber owe cig, Aa » ellsbernsr _ 
NEW YORK STUDIO the Andante from Lalo’s ‘Symphonie Es- surpassed avi 
. rg anaile » Gretchani ; Eg ay . : 
— eth be = BB... L cad por cee Bg ila Shuai” Dignity and grace characterized the per- nt 
« c LAC oO Elle Pe . a : h aiit 
*. = ) c _ - . , e ~ 
rw ww eee ee rrr atcher was accompanist for the chorus. formance of the Brahms sonata with t uct 











collec 
Pianist 


tion, Hebrew songs, spirituals, a fragment ©" @ wilder and more stirring character, at ae 
from ‘Miriam’s Song of Triumph’ by _ this repetition, the players seemingly being 10k 
Management: Dowotsy Puissuny Srerson 30 Rockefeller Piaza, New 1 ock 


Schubert, sung by request, and other folk caught up in its gipsy abandon. There was ron 
melodies from Russia, the Ukraine and the requisite poise for the Franck sonata 
Palestine were performed by the more than 4nd, beyond that, a convincing feeling for 
— 100 mixed choristers with vitality and a the spiritual content of the music. In their 


notable fidelity to the conducting of Mr different world, the Mozart “encores” were 
Weiner. M. Spivak, tenor, and M. Singer of equal delight T 


rer beauty o > violinist’s ton rticularly 
Night W atchman,’ arranged by Arch wr asf f = violinist is a Lp , . 1 
angelski, ‘Carmé,’ from the Italian, ar gage Ba 4 “* on a ich Yehudi nst 
: aS  sAtananl, < The rh: tn nesses wark. whic : st 
| wi N I e q E D ranged by FE ‘urgiuele, ‘Waiting, a Jap- a re yey N eg ao hos ‘ apne eal 
| anese folksong from the Botsford c Cc introcucec tO Mew , = 7 ag¢ , 7) 
; 
' 
> 




















were soloists with the chorus. P, j . 
Institute of TEACHER OF ¥ OICE Will teach at Cosme McMoon Plays Piano List : 
Musical Art of the Juilliard Summer School : : : - re 
Juilliard Schoo! ef Mas: Summer 1936 Yehudi and Hephzibah Menuhin in a mT — 

Private Lessons — Group Voice ‘ ef Cosme McMoon exhibited pianism of a 
MR. TAYLOR'S Beek “GROUP VOICE” has just bece issued by G. SCHIRMER, Inc. Sonata Recital scholarly and technically adequate order 
: Addcess- 464 Riverside Drive, New York Yehudi Menuhin, violinist; Hephzibah in his recital in the Town Hall on the 
—— Menuhin, pianist. Carnegie Hall, March evening of March 22. The Chromati 
iF 22, evening: Fantasia and Fugue of Bach, which 





Sonata in D Minor Brahms began the program, was followed by wo! 
Sonata in A Minor Enesco Schumann’s ‘At Evening,’ and Debussy’s — 
Sonata in A Major Franck Toccat: for ; i oc 


Toccata, performed with clarity and no 


Compeser Pianist - Lecturer It is difficult to conceive how any sonata little hint, in these later works, of their v1 
‘ecital c ave c ‘ater s romantic content G 
Ensemble Classes for Study of Opera and Symphon recital cowd have created a greater stir roman yy , 
. y — H y than this one. The house had been sold out _A group of Chopin, the Etude in G BR 
_—— — oes W. St ST. NEW YORK Phone Circle 7-5175 a & for more than a month in advance. A sup- Sharp Minor, Valse, Op. 64, No. 3; Noe 











2 plementary throng was seated on the stage (Continued on page 26) 
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ext year. 

John Barbirolli was born in 
f an Italian father and 
Musically 


lsc mi shor ; 
areer aS a cellust, playing a 


London 
French mother 
} began his 
concerto 


precocious, he 


vith orchestra in Queen’s Hall at the 
we of eleven. Later he toured in Eng- 
and, France, Belgium, Germany and 
Spain. He started conducting in 1925, 
when he founded the Cham 
ber Orchestra. In the ng year 


1? Was Liven Charge 





the British National ompany 
Subsequently he conduc London 
Symphony and Royal Philharmonic So 
ciety concerts. For several seasons he 
was one of the conductors at Covent 


Garden appear- 





unces with all ea g glish orch- 
stras and for three seasons has been 
~onductor of the Scottish Orchestra and 
he Leeds Symphony Last vear Mr 
arbis le his ut al 

ict 2 ; : RY spec 2 = 
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Roedzinski Known to New York 
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Ur. Nodzimski 1s already known to 
. . i . .- ¢ 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for April 10, 1936 


New Conpuctors ENGAGED BY N. Y. PHILHARMONIC 

















PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY COMPOSER-CONDUCTORS 


Carlos Chavez 


i virtuoso career as a violinist and 
rst attracted attention as a composer 
with his ‘Poéme Roumain’ for orch 
estra in 1898. Thereafter came his 


Symphonie Concertante’ for orchestra 
and the ‘Rumanian’ Rhapsodies, for 
which he is perhaps best known. His 
opera, ‘Oedipe,’ had its Paris premiere 
last month. Mr. Enesco was last in 
this country during 1931-32 when he 
-onducted the Cleveland, Chicago and 
Pittsburgh orchestras as well as a con 


ert for the Musicians’ Emergency Aid 
in the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Carlos Chavez, who was guest con 


luctor of the Philadelphia Orchestra 

a pair of concerts on March 27 and 
28 and who was announced to conduct 
the Boston Symphony on April 10 and 
Ll, has been known in this country as 
Mexico’s leading modernist among com 
Born in 1899 near Mexico City, 
he studied with his brother, 


posers 


music 


GUEST LEADERS 


(Continued from page 3) 
lucting from his seat at the instrument. 
The feat was successfully accomplished, 
although the procedure is open to argu 
ment. The piano part was excellently 
performed, both as to technical execu- 
tion and interpretation, the Largo re- 
vealing Mr. Iturbi’s gift for sustained 
legato playing, and the Rondo his sense 
tf exact rhythm and dynamic values. A 
good accompaniment was provided by 
the orchestra. The Brahms Symphony 

C Minor was commendably inter 
preted and given a well-knit pertorm- 
ance by the orchestra. 

Carlos Chavez Is Guest 

The concerts of March 27 and 28 
brought the ninth guest conductor of 
he current season to Philadelphia Or- 
-hestra audiences in the person of Car 
»s Chavez, Mexican musician and con- 
luctor, and it may be said at once that 

the latter role he scored a 
here. His program was in some ways 
ne of the most interesting of the sea 
for this writer. It opened with 
Beethoven’s ‘Coriolanus’ Overture, fol 
lowed by J. C. Bach’s delightful Sin 

mia in B Flat, athree-movement work, 
the second of which is marked by great 
elodic beauty The important 
solo in this section admirably 
laved by Marcel Tabuteau, who was 
illed upon by Mr. Chavez to acknowl 


success 


son 


’ ' | 


ob« eC 


Was 


Georges 


Enesco Igor Stravinsky 


Manuel, the Mexican musicians, Ponce 
and Ogazon, and later had further train 
ing in Europe. In 1928 he founded the 
Symphony Orchestra of Mexico and has 
been its permanent conductor since then 
\t the same time he was appointed 
director of the National Conservatory 
of Music in Mexico and, in 1933, chief 
of the Department of Fine Arts of the 
Secretariat of Public Education. He 
resigned both official positions in 1934 
to devote himself to conducting and 
composing. He is best known here for 
his ‘Sinfonia de Antigona’ and_ the 
ballet-symphony, ‘H.P.’ 

A recent cable dispatch from Copen 
hagen revealed that a cabled invitation 
from Arturo Toscanini to Fritz Busch, 
offering the latter a post as conductor 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony, was re 
gretfully declined, due to Busch’s en 
gagements with the Danish 
ng Corporation. 


Broadcast 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


edge the appaluse. Debussy’s ‘Iberia’ 
was especially effective. 

The balance of the program com 
prised a none too appealing piece ‘Fare 
well to Pioneers’ by Roy Harris, and 
compositions of Mr. Chavez. The 
Harris work, called a “symphonic 
elegy” was composed as a tribute to the 
American pioneers, but judging by the 
music, the attempt was more laudable 
than the achievement. Mr. Harris was 
present at the two concerts, taking a 
bow at each in response to the applause 
which greeted his opus. Mr. Chavez 
then devoted his attention to his 
‘Sinfonia de Antigona,’ inspired by So 
phocles’ ‘Antigone,’ which on two hear 
ings impressed this commentator as 
possessing worth, and two movements 
from the ballet-symphony ‘H. P.’ which 
received its American premiere in stage 
form in this city some seasons ago un 
der Mr. Stokowski’s direction. The 
music is strongly rhythmic, and the or 
chestration has features of interest, even 
if intensely disagreeable at moments. 
Yet there was a vitality as well as vul 
garity, apparent in the two movements, 
together with much musical “hustle and 
bustle.” 


own 


O’Connell and Caston Conduct 
The April 3 and 4 pre 
sented a conductors, Charles 
O'Connell and Saul Caston, and as solo 


concerts of 


brace of 


'N 
ws 


PHILADELPHIA BALLET 
IN ‘DAPHNIS ET CHLOE’ 


American Premiere of Ravel Ballet 


Given by Littlefield Group 


PHILADELPHIA, April 5.—The Phila- 
delphia Ballet Company, Catherine Lit- 
tlefield, director, scored a great success 
in the Academy of Music on March 31, 
with an excellent performance of 
‘Daphnis et Chloé,’ the occasion mark 
ing the first complete American presen 
tation of the ballet based on the cld 
Greek love story. About sixty dancers 
participated, and the musical score, one 
of Ravel’s best, was finely played by 
eighty members of the Philadelphia Or 
chestra conducted by Saul Caston. 

In its three scenes the production was 
not only the most elaborate so far pre- 
sented by the Philadelphia Ballet, but 
was also one of the most pretentious 
given here by any ballet group local or 
visiting within recent The 
choreography, devised by Catherine Lit 
tlefield, was on the whole effective, and 
in its execution the members of the or 
ganization did very commendable work, 
revealing the admirable developments 
that have taken place in ensemble since 
the company was formed some months 
Special mention should be made 
also of the scenic investiture, the light 
ing, and the colorful costumes, all of 
which contributed to make the premiere 
the decided success it was. 

Miss Littlefield appeared in the role 
ot Chloé, and lolas Coutsoudis made 
his local debut in the part of Daphnis, 
replacing Thomas Cannon, who was 
prevented from dancing by _ illness 
Other principal parts were interpreted 
by Dorothie Littlefield, Alexis Dolinoff, 
and Edward Caton 

‘Daphnis’ was the feature of a bill 
which included ‘Fete Champétre’ to 
music of Lully, Grétry and Rameau; 
and the ‘Polovtzian’ Dances from Boro 
din’s ‘Prince Igor,’ these being con 
ducted by Henri Elkan. In the former 
the principal were danced by 
Catherine and Dorothie Littlefield, and 
Messrs. Dolinoff and Caton. The minor 
soloists were Mary Woods, Karin Con 
rad, Joan McCracken, Miriam Golden, 
Kathryn Harkins, Nickolai Popov and 
Carl Littlefield. In the ‘Igor’ dances 
Dolinoff had the leading part of the 
Polovtzian warrior. Other solos were 
taken by Dorothie Littlefield and Miriam 
Golden. W. E. S. 


years. 


ago, 


solos 


ist, Nathan Milstein, violinist. 
gram, a “hodge-podge”’ affair, was none 
interesting. Mr. Caston, first 
trumpet of the orchestra, conducted the 
accompaniment for the Goldmark Con 
certo in A Minor, in which Mr. Milstein 
did some superb work, displaying in a 
most convincing manner his technical 
mastery and interpretative artistry. The 
other work led by Mr. Caston was El 
gar’s ‘Enigma’ Variations. Mr. O’Con 
nel led the orchestra in the prelude t 
the third act of Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin’ 
Zemachson’s Chorale and Fugue in D 
Minor and transcriptions of Debussy’s 
‘Canope’ and ‘Minstrels’; Malipiero’s 
‘A Claudio Debussy,’ and Turina’s 
‘Sacro-Monte.’ Both Mr. Caston and 
Mr. O’Connell will assist Mr. Stokow 
ski when the orchestra makes its na 
tional tour during the latter weeks of 
April and the first part of May. The 
transcriptions of Debussy and Malipiero 
were the work of Mr. O’Connell. The 
Turina transcribed by Lucien 
Caillet, a member of the orchestra, wh 
also assisted Mr. O’Connell in his ar 
rangements 


The pro 
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turne, Op. 27, No. 2, and the ‘Winter 
Wind’ Etude, were more congenial to Mr. 
McMoon’s abilities, both technical and in- 
terpretative, than the Beethoven Sonata 
in C Minor, Op. 111. Two of the pianist’s 
own compositions, ‘El Redondel’ and 
‘Amoreuse, and Liszt’s ‘Mephisto’ Waltz 
concluded the program. * 


Hart House Quartet in First New York 
Concert with Levey as First Violin 
Hart House String Quartet: James Le- 

vey, first violin; H. Arn Adaskin, second 

violin; Milton Blackstone, viola; Boris 

tiambourg, ‘cello, Town Hall, March 23, 

evening : 

Quartet in D Minor, No. 13 Mozart 


Moods,’ Op. 42.............H. Waldo Warner 
Quartet in E Minor, Op. 59, No. 2 


Beethoven 

Of extraordinary excellence was the 
playing of this well known quartet on this 
occasion, when it was heard for the first 
time here with Mr. Levey as its first vio 
linist. The former celebrated leader of the 
London String Quartet, who has not play 
ed publicly in some eight seasons, proved 
to be as distinguished an exponent of quar- 
tet playing as ever. He has truly unified 
the ensemble of the Hart House players in 
the time he has been associated with them 

Not only was Mozart’s great work play- 
ed with classic continence, but there was 
enthralling beauty in the tonal effects 
achieved. The simple figure of the tender 
\ndante was developed in its many restate- 
ments with fine design and the last move 
ment received a telling performance, the 
coda delivered with a complete realization 
of its poignant meaning. 

Che audience responded to the artists’ 
performance of this and also showed itself 
delighted with Mr. Warner’s theme and 
ariations. Here is a work of great tech- 
nical difficulty, superbly written for the 
instruments (Mr. Warner was the viola 
colleague of Mr. Levey in the old days of 
the London Quartet) which is unique in 
contemporary chamber literature. In it one 
finds thematic beauty, considerable humor 
and a logically considered structure. 

The familiar Beethoven quartet had a 
sterling presentation, one notable for fine 
execution, as well as for a genuine under 
standing of its four compelling movements 
Che finest playing of the evening was per 
haps done in the great Molto adagio, in 
which the tone was of golden loveliness. 
Chere were numerous recalls for the four 
players after every work and additional 
ones at the conclusion of the notable con 


ert \ 


League of Composers Sponsors 
Contemporary Program 

A program of works by contemporary 
composers was given by the League of 
Composers on the evening of March 23 at 
the French Institute. Performers were 
William Kroll, violin; Zoltan Kurthy, 
viola; Ethel Luening, soprano; Otto Luen- 
ing, flute; Frank Sheridan and Josef 
Wissow, piano, and Victor Gotlieb, ‘cello, 
the latter replacing Horace Britt who was 
unable to appear 


LOUISE 


SINGER 
Effortless legato... 








Tone limpid and 
rich. 


New York Times 
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Albert Peterson 


Participants in the Curtis Chamber Music Ensemble Concert: from the Left, Claribel Gegen- 
heimer, Organist; Dr. Louis Bailly, Director; Philip Frank, Violinist, and Jennie Robinor, Pianist 


Che list began with Bohuslay Martinu’s 
five-movement trio played by Messrs. 
Sheridan, Kroll and Gotlieb. Isadore 
Freed’s Piano Sonata was given by Mr. 
Wissow. Mr. and Mrs. Luening joined in 
Mr. Luening’s ‘Manana’ and ‘Dr. Johnson’s 
Tour of the Hebrides’ by Evelyn Berck 
man Following the intermission, Mr. 
Kurthy and Mr. Sheridan performed 
Marion Bauer’s Viola Sonata and Mr 
Wissow was heard in a prelude and fugue 
by Albert Roussel and Scherzo by Jean 
lrancaix. 

[his program, in its general contours, 
was similar in type to those commonly 
sponsored by the ‘league but was somewhat 
more substantial than usual. Novelty was 
the keynote, of course, and nothing was too 
unorthodox nor anti-popular to hold the 
keen interest of a good-sized audience 

R 


Curtis Chamber Music Ensemble Plays 
Curtis Chamber Music Ensemble, Dr 
Louis Bailly, conductor. Soloists: Jennie 
Robinor, pianist; Claribel Gegenheimer, 
organist; Philip Frank, violinist. ‘Town 

Hall, March 24, evening: 

Six Dances: ‘Branle de Bourgogne,’ ‘Branle 
de Poitou,’ ‘Branle de Champagne,’ ‘Branle 
Gay,’ ‘Branle Double,’ ‘Gaillarde’ 

Claude Gervaise 

(Revised and Adapted by Rosario Scalero) 

Concerto for Piano, Violin and String Quartet 

ernest Chausson 

Miss Robinson and Mr. Frank 

lriptyque for String Orchestra 
Alexandre Tansman 
Concerto for Organ and Orchestra, Op. 4 
) ° ° Handel 
Miss Gegenheimer 

String Orchestra with 
Ernest Bloc! 


Advance reports of the attainments of 


ARNOUX 


DISEUSE 
Her stylization of 
old songs is of the 
highest art. 


Le Canada, Montreal 
Feb. 8th, 1936 


Concerto Grosso for 
Piano Obbligato 
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the Curtis Institute’s chamber music group 
had piqued interest to such an extent that 
an audience of large size was on hand 
for its first Town Hall concert. Inasmuch 
as the performances bore out the expecta 
tions aroused, the reception accorded the 
visitors was one of gratifying cordiality 
The organization of twenty-five 
students of the Philadelphia institution 
played with an enthusiasm and a youthful 
ardor that were exhilarating, and in the 
general precision of attack and balancing 
of the various parts they revealed the care 
ful training they had received at the hands 
of Dr. Bailly. The program itself, while 
erring on the side of undue length, merited 
acclaim for its refreshingly novel and 
many-sided character. 

There was much quaint charm in the set 
of early Krench dances, as revised and 
adapted for string orchestra by 
Scalero, and they were played with nice 
appreciation of their spirit. The engross 
ing Chausson concerto, perhaps the most 
formidable work on the list, was held 
together admirably without benefit of a 
conductor’s baton, the young players de 
serving special commendation for so 
effectively preserving the mood of the 
over-extended slow movement, which must 
almost inevitably sag before the end is 
reached. In this work both Miss Robinor 
and Mr. Frank comprehendingly sustained 
their difficult and not always grateful parts 
in a manner that was a tower of strength 
to the string quartet associated with them 

Next to this the Bloch concerto was 
the salient feature of the program and an 
admirable performance, smooth, colorful 
and ardent, was given, with undiminished 
freshness of approach, the ‘Dirge,’ ‘Pas 
toral’ and ‘Rustic’ Dances being projected 
with special effectiveness. In the Tansman 
Triptyque, the difficulties of performance 
were overcome with a notable degree ot 
competence. In the Handel work, Miss 
Gegenheimer proved herself a capable or 


some 


Rosario 


vanist. with a contagious conviction. ( 


Deering and Koutzen Conclude Chamber 
Music Series 

The last of a series of chamber musk 
recitals was given by Henri Deering, pian 
ist, and Boris Koutzen, violinist, in Stein 
way Hall on the evening of March 24. The 
program comprised the Mozart Sonata in 
Flat (K 380), Medtner’s Sonata in B 
Minor, Op. 21 and the Chausson Concerto 
in D, Op. 21, for piano, violin and string 


quartet. The assisting artists for the last 
named were Harry Farbman and Willian 
Hymanson, violins; Arthur Granick, viola 
and Horace Britt, cello. 

Interest steadily increased in these pro 
grams as the series progressed, and the in 
crease was merited, for both Mr. Deering 
and Mr. Koutzen are artists of serious pur 
pose and high accomplishment. At this per 
formance, they again displayed a firm gras] 
of the music assembled and blended thei: 
efforts most effectively. They were capably 
assisted in the Chausson work by the a 
companying quartet. E. 


Gil Valeriano in Recital 


\bsent from the Manhattan concert scene 
for several seasons, Gil Valeriano, Spanis| 
tenor, returned on the evening of Marcl 
25 in a song recital in the Town Hall. Mr 
Valeriano disclosed a pleasing voice of goox 
recital proportions in a program  whicl 
opened with a group of Italian songs by 
Donaudy, Veracini and Giordano, con 
tinued with Handel’s ‘Oh, Sleep, Why Dost 
Thou Leave Me’; Franz’s ‘Fur Musik 
songs by Bishop and Busch, a French grou 
hy Debussy, Bernard, Bemberg and Lak 
including the Aubade from the latter’s ‘L« 
Roi D’Ys,’ and, in conclusion, compositions 
of Kurt Schindler, Obradors, Ortola an 
a Spanish folk melody arranged by Abra 
dors 

[onal coloration was not always as di 
versified as it might have been, and in th 
upper voice the tone tended to congeal at 
times. Yet there were moments of operati: 
bravura which suggested a good feeling tor 
robust vocal effects, and the diction for th« 
most part was admirable. Mr. Valerian 
was very well received by an audience 
good size. Herman Neuman was the vet 


ficient accompanist R 


Neva Fenno Sings in Steinway Hall 
Neva Fenno, soprano, with Esta Pike at 
the piano, gave a recital in Steinway Hal 
on the evening of March 26 under the aus 
pices oft the New York Madrigal Sox 1ety 
Miss Fenno sang intelligently and with car« 
but her voice was, unfortunately, not equal 
to her metbod of production. 

Corelli's ‘Tu Lo Sai,’ Pergolesi’s ‘Se tu 
m'ami,’ Munro’s ‘My Lovely Celia,’ an aria 
from ‘The Barber of Seville,’ Lieder by 
Brahms and Schubert, Massenet’s ‘Elégie, 
Paladilhe’s ‘Psyché,’ contemporary songs 
by Ernest Charles, Harriet Ware, Wintter 
Watts, John P. Scott, and other works 
were sung before a large and cordial a 


1: p 
ene? 


Olive Bond in Debut Recital 

\ song program of standard dimensior 
and substance, except for two operati 
excerpts, Was by Olive Bond 
soprano, for her initial Manhattan bow 1 
the Town Hall on the evening of Marcl 
27. A comparatively small audience was 
on hand but it showed evidence of deriving 
much pleasure from the very musical voic 
and attractive stage presence of Miss Bond 
whose voice is naturally of lyric genré 
though possessed of vague coloratura at 
tributes 


some 


chosen 


insecurity was to be detected 
the opening group of compositions | 
Bassani, Mozart, Cimarosa and Car 
Lane Wilson, but the singer gained in po! 
with the following series in French am 
which Debussy’s ‘Nuit d’étoiles’ and 
tu le veux,’ of Koechlin, were given pa 
ticularly satisfactory interpretations 
its lyric portions, the ‘Mad Scene’ fro! 
Lucia di Lammermoor’ was ably handle 
but the more brilliant and technically diff 
‘ult passages fell considerably below the 
possible effectiveness. In this aria, Mis 


Bond was assisted by George Posse! 
flutist 
The program concluded with a grou 


of songs in English by Scott, Castelnuov 
(Continued on page 31) 





N. Y. Mirror (Seaman): ‘He undoubt- 


edly has the divine spark." 
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WASHINGTON HEARS 
‘FAUST’ SYMPHONY 


Liszt Work Is Given Its First 
Local Performance by 
National Symphony 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., April 5.—Dr. 
Kindler led the National Symphony in 
|_iszt’s ‘Faust’ Symphony here on March 
15. This was the first hearing of the 
work in this city. The orchestra gave 
it a noble reading, especially in the 
movement entitled ‘Gretchen.’ For the 
finale, the George Washington Uni- 
versity Glee Club, trained by Dr. Robert 
H. Harmon, song the chorus with ex- 
cellent tone and spirit. The solo mea- 
sures were entrusted to Albert Gifford 
of the Juilliard School who ably re- 
placed the tenor soloist, Dr. George 
\nderson, who was prevented by illness 
from appearing. Mr. Gifford had re 
cently sung the tenor role in Haydn's 
opera ‘L’Isola Disabitata’ which was 
presented by the Friends of Music at 
the Library of Congress. Excerpts from 
Wagner operas completed the program. 

On the following Thursday the final 
concert of that series was played, the 


list including Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ 
Symphony, Mozart’s ‘Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik,’ Bach’s Passacaglia and 


Fugue and Weinberg’s Polka and Fugue 
from ‘Schwanda.’ Dr. Kindler tested 
an amplifying system in the Bach and 
at times the quantity of sound exceeded 
the receiving powers of the listener. 
in Recital 

Jean Fardulli, Greek baritone, was 
presented at the Mayflower on Feb. 29 
by a Greek Society. Constantine Calli 
nicios was at the piano. The program 
was warmly received. The A Cappella 
Choir gave its sixth annual concert at 
the Mayflower on March 16 led by 
Ruby Smith Stahl. A_ distinguished 
audience warmly applauded the grou 
in a well-chosen program. Ted Shawn’s 
latest creation ‘Kinetic Mopai’ was seen 
in a recital by his group at the Na- 
tional Theatre on March 20. 


Jean Fardulli 


Josef Hofmann gave a recital at Con 
stitution Hall on March 22. Conrad 
Bernier, organist of Washington, D. C., 
was presented by the Guild of Organists 
at the National Christian Church on 
March 24 at its only recital this year. 
Mr. Bernier played one of.the test com 
positions of the F. A. G. O. examina 
tion to be given shortly and his interpre- 
tation of Bach was dignified while the 
lighter numbers showed a decided gift 
for the romantic style of music. 

\mong other local concerts, those by 
the Navy Band Symphony, featuring 
Lamar Stringfield as composer and 
guest conductor, James Winship Lewis’s 
recital, and Benjamin Ratner’s 
t recital with Dave Harris, deserve 

mention. ALICE EVERSMAN 


plano 


Bluehill Troupe to Give ‘The Mikado’ 
lhe Bluehill Troupe will give three 
performances of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
"he Mikado.’ for the benefit of the 
hristadora House on April 15, 16 and 
[7 at the Heckscher Theatre. Edmond 
M Rickett is musical and dramatic 
tor, and the production manager 
handler Cudlipp. 
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HUTCHESON 


PLAYS AT MUSKINGUM 





Standing with Ernest Hutcheson, Pianist, After His Recital at Muskingum College, New 

Concord, Ohio, on March 6, Are from Left to Right, Dr. Robert N. Montgomety, President; 

Martha Shepler, Milton Franz Rehg, Director of the Department of Music, and Merle Maupin, 
Professor of Piano and College Organist 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
VISITS MILWAUKEE 


with 





Dalies Frantz Soloist 
Stock—Swarthout and 
Milstein Heard 

Mitwavukeg, April 5.—The Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra gave its seventh 
program here at the Pabst Theatre on 
Feb. 17, Dr. Frederick Stock conduct 
ing. The orchestral works included the 
Overture to Beethoven’s ‘Fidelio,’ Schu 
bert’s Symphony in C and several of 
Brahms’s Hungarian Dances.  Dalies 
Frantz, pianist, was soloist in the 
Mozart Concerto in G. Both he and the 
orchestra received an ovation. 

The Civic Concert Association’s 
fourth concert was given by Gladys 
Swarthout, hailed enthusiastically in a 
varied program on Feb. 18. Her accom 
panist was Lester Hodges. The only 


time Civic Concerts have brought an 
artist three consecutive seasons was 
when they presented Nathan Milstein 


on Jan. 30, at the Oriental Theatre. 
The violinist’s program included works 
by Vitali, Jeethoven, Lalo, Liszt, 
Moussorgsky, Chopin and Paganini. 

The Society of Musical Arts under 
the management of Arneke pre 
sented two young local artists, Louise 
Kaphingst, soprano and Milton Buett 
ner, pianist, recently. 


Bess 


Melton with Lyric Chorus 


James Melton, tenor, appeared under 
the auspices of the Lyric Male Chorus, 
Herman F. Smith, conductor, before a 
large audience in the Auditorium, on 
Feb. 11. Both Mr. Melton and the 
chorus achieved the complete approval 
of the music lovers present. The tenor’s 
matches his personality, insou 
ciant, merry and at the same time he is 
an excellent and versatile singer. 

The Symphonic Male Chorus under 
Alfred Hiles Bergen gave the second 
concert of the season at the Pabst Thea 
tre with Mr. soloist, on 


voice 


3ergen as 


Feb. 20. The Arion Music Lovers 
Course gave Milwaukee a real treat by 
bringing Ruggiero Ricci, boy violinist, 
for his first appearance on Feb. 24. 
ANNA R. ROBINSON 


Chicago South Side Woman’s Chorus 
Awards Prize 

\pril 5 The $100 prize 
offered by the South Sid 
Woman’s Chorus for the best setting for 
Elvir Winter Gil 
more’s poem, ‘Spring Journey,’ has been 
awarded to Erik W. G. Leidzen of New 
York. First honorable mention was 
given to Eunice Lea Kettering of Ash 
land, O., and second honorable mention 
to Harry Hopkins of Baltimore, Md 
Mr. Leidzen’s composition will be pre 
sented by the chorus at. its 
concert under Charles Rousseau, the 
organization’s conductor. The judges 
were Dr. Edgar A. Nelson, chairman, 
and Erie DeL and Robert San 
cle rs 


( HICAGO, 


Chicago 


women’s voices of 


spring 
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PHILHARMONIC LIST 
GIVEN IN WORCESTER 


La Palme, "Cellist, Soloist in 
Lalo Work under Baton 
of Walter Howe 


Worcester, April 5.—A_ near-capa- 
city audience evidenced warm approval 
of the Worcester Philharmonic concert 
of March 19 in Mechanics Hall. Walter 
Howe conducted. Alma La Palme was 
a charming soloist in Lalo’s concerto for 
‘cello and orchestra. Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso, Op. 6, No. 6, Haydn’s ‘Military’ 
Symphony, Debussy’s ‘Petite’ Suite, and 
an excerpt from the Suite ‘Algerienne’ 
of Saint-Saéns, completed an interesting 
program. 





The Worcester Art Museum’s free 
concert of March 22 presented the Har 
vard Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral 


Society under G. Wallace Woodworth. 
The program included choruses by 
Handel and Bach and Italian choral 
music of the sixteenth to eighteenth 
centuries by Nanino, Gastoldi, Allegri, 
and Pergolesi. The museum owns the 
painting by Edward Hicks which in- 
spired Randall Thompson’s “The Peac- 
able Kingdom,’ the only contemporary 
work given. 
A Bach-Casella Premiere 

Serge Koussevitzky led the Boston 
Symphony at the Auditorium on March 
26, in the final event of the Civic Music 
\ssociation’s series. The program in- 
cluded Haydn’s Symphony in E Flat, 
No. 99; the Second Symphony of Sibe 
lius, and the Bach Chaconne transcribed 
for orchestra by Alfredo Casella, given 
its first American performance. 

The glee clubs of Wellesley College 
and Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
gave a joint concert at the Hotel Ban- 
croft on March 20 for the benefit of the 
Camp Manchaug fund of the YMCA. 
The leaders were Edward Greene and 
Clifford Fowler Green. 

Practically all of the 3,600 Civic 
Concerts memberships available for the 
coming year were taken before March 
28 by renewing members, and the few 
remaining seats were allotted to those 
at the head of the waiting list. 

Joun F. Kyes 
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MUSIC: 


Evangeline Lehman Reveals Fine Gift 
for Song in ‘Bois de Boulogne’ 


‘Bois de Boulogne, A Set of Six Songs’ 
(New York: G. Schirmer, Inc.) discloses 
to us the gift of Evangeline Lehman as a 
song composer. Paraphrasing Dvorak’s 
comment when in New York in the nineties 
he examined the music of the late Rubin 
Goldmark (he had, of course, known this 
Goldmark’s uncle, Carl Goldmark, in Vi- 
enna): “There are now two Goldmarks !” 
we might say: “There are now two Leh- 
mans !”—one, the composer of this song 
cycle, the other the late Liza Lehmann. 
But would that be doing this American lady 
justice? Has she not already shown herself 
a composer of far greater sensitiveness than 
the English composer, known for her “In 
a Persian Garden” and many lighter songs ? 

Miss Lehman we have known for her 
oratorios and her piano pieces. That she 
possessed so genuine a talent for the diff- 
cult art of writing concert songs we were 
not aware. But she does. These songs, 
issued in one volume (a very attractive 
one, containing a neatly made map and a 
prefatory note that describes the Bois), 
are settings of her own poems, and are, 
all of them, of undeniable merit. 

We like best ‘Dawn in the Bois,’ with 
which the set opens, ‘By the Grave of La 
Guimard’ and ‘At the Fountain of Claude 
Debussy.’ Emotionally they are the fullest. 
In the last one Miss Lehman has appro- 
priately quoted four measures from De- 
bussy’s sketch-book in the piano part and 
at the end of the song she gives us a little 
motive in augumented triads that recalls 
that lovely phrase, sounded by muted horns 
and the first violins on the G string, pianis- 
simo, a few measures before the close of 
Debussy’s ‘L’aprés-midi d’une Faune.’ 

It is quite extraordinary how this Amer- 
ican composer during her residence in 
France has, so to speak, absorbed the 
idiom of that country’s music. Not that 
she has done so consciously; rather would 
it seem that she has breathed in the spirit 
of its music and in writing her own gives 
it out with something of the flavor of a 
Gallic musical personality. Thus, ‘Dawn 
in. the Bois’ is typically French; so is ‘The 
Old Wind-mill’ and the fascinating ‘The 
Little Train,’ a charming fancy, with its 
cleverly contrived piano accompaniment. 
There is definite lyricism in ‘White Swans,’ 
a song that singers may prefer to all the 
others in the set. 

Each song deals with a place in the Bois, 
the first with the Allée de la reine Mar- 
guerite, the second with Longchamp, the 
fourth with the Grand Lac, and the last 
with the little train, intended chiefly for the 
delight of the youngest Parisians, running 
between the Porte Maillot and the Zoo, 
which the composer tells us in a note “is 
far from being disdained by adults who have 
never quite grown up.” The third and 
fifth reveal, by their titles, the scenes they 
call up. 

Miss Lehman also gives us a new set 
of ‘Ten Poetic Piano Pieces’ for piano 
teaching, brief two page morceaux, most 
of them, which she has supplied with words 
to interest children while learning them. 
They are well conceived, musically and 
pedagogically, and the words are as nice 
as their titles, which are: ‘Lullaby to the 
Christmas Doll.’ ‘Snow on a Mirror Lake,’ 
‘Irish Pipers,’ ‘Tumbling Clowns,’ ‘May- 
pole Dance,’ ‘Johnny Went a-hunting,’ ‘An 
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Songs, Song Cycle and Student Concerto of Merit 





Old Spinning-Wheel,’ ‘The Skating Boy,’ 
‘Harp and Bells,’ and ‘Minuet in a Toy 
Shop.’ A, 


New Song Cycle by English Composer 

Under the title, ‘A Young Man’s Ex- 
hortation,’ a cycle of ten songs for tenor 
and piano by Gerald Finzi is issued by the 
Oxford University Press, London (New 
York: Carl Fischer, Inc.). The composer, 
whose name is not familiar here, has been 





Elliott & Fry, Ltd. 

Gerald Finzi, British Composer, Who Has 

Written a Song Cycle Entitled "A Young 
Man's Exhortation' 


uncommonly fortunate in his texts, a group 
of poems by ‘Thomas Hardy that contain in 
unusual measure the necessary imaginative 
elements to inspire the creation of music. 

Two songs stand out sharply against 
most of the others, ‘The Sigh’ and “Bud- 
mouth Dears,’ and these, significantly 
enough, are also published separately. The 
first has a delicate, whimsical charm born 
of a singularly felicitous wedding of poem 
and music, while the second, with the Kip- 
lingesque swing of its rhythm, has an irre- 
sistible dash and swagger. Then lovely in 
mood is ‘Her Temple,’ and here the har- 
monic coloring has a mellowness not found 
in many of the others. At the same time 
the strongest feature of these songs as a 
group is the individual character and range 
of the harmonic resources. But there is too 
frequently a quality of angularity and stud- 
ied unexpectedness in the melodic progress- 
ions that gives to the music the effect of 
being somewhat cerebral 3ut there is 
no underlying connection to require the 
cycle to be sung in its entirety and these 
three songs the concert singer should find 
decidedly rewarding. 


‘Porgy and Bess’ in Vocal Score 

The piano-vocal score of George Gersh- 
win’s folk opera ‘Porgy and Bess’ (New 
York: Gershwin Publishing Corp.) as- 
suredly deserves a place in the libraries of 
music lovers interested in American opera 
It is a big volume of 559 pages and con- 
tains several numbers deleted in the The- 
atre Guild’s production of the work, due 
to the limitations of time. The score lists 
the names of all the performers of the 
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premiere presentation. It has as its fron- 

tispiece a photograph of the composer. The 

opera bears a dedication “To my parents.” 
A. 


A Real Student Piano Concerto 


At last young and elementary pianists 
have a concerto to play! Time was when 
players had to wait at least until they could 
master the relatively simple problems of 
the popular Mendelssohn opus before they 
could ask for the services of that mightiest 
accompanist, the orchestra. But Joseph 
Wagner has remedied all that with his 
Concerto in G Minor for piano and small 
orchestra (New York: M. Witmark & 
Sons). 

Mr. Wagner is conductor of the Boston 
Civic Orchestra and an active worker 
among America’s younger composers. He 
has sought to fill a need for concerto 
literature suitable to school performance by 
young pianists (and young orchestras as 
well) who have not yet the proficiency to 
undertake standard works in this form. Sim- 
plicity for both soloist and orchestra has 
been his objective here, but he has en 
deavored not to seek it at the expense of 
musical quality. 

On the whole he has succeeded well. 
The piano part is not beyond the capaci- 
ties of a fourth year piano student nor 
would the orchestral part tax the average 
high school orchestra. Musically, the con- 
certo adheres to tradition with many of 
the well known “big” effects in diminutive 
form, and there is much good material. 

The orchestration calls for flute, oboe. 
two clarinets, two horns in F, 
two cornets, timpani, drums, triangle and 
strings. A two-piano score is also available 


hassoon 


Twenty Anthems for Young Choristers 


A set of twenty useful and very musical 
anthems for two-part treble voices is to be 
found in the two volumes of Carl F. Muel- 
ler’s “The Junior Chorister’ (New York: 
Harold Flammer, Inc Prepared with 
boy choirs in mind, apparently, Mr. Muel 
ler has written music to generally superior 
texts, many of which are psalms, and he 
has treated them sensibly, simply and with 
a minimum of novel ingredients 

The parts lie almost entirely within the 
staff, especially the soprano, and the ac 
companiments, for either piano or organ, 
are virtually hymn-tune harmonizations. In 
addition to being easy of execution, how- 
ever, these little anthems are also worth- 
while artistically and are sufficiently vocal 
to make interesting singing for the young 
choir members R 


=—Briefer Mention—# 


Songs 

‘The Lilacs Are in Bloom.’ By Mildred 
Lund Tyson. A charming vocal pavane 
distinctly flavorsome in both line and ac- 
companiment, to a poem by George Moore. 
Medium voice. ‘Eventide. By Edvard 
Grieg. An honest attempt by M. C. How- 
enstein to convert Grieg’s C Minor Noc- 
turne for piano into a song, by supplying 
it with words. Medium or high voice. ‘A 
Winter Afternoon.’ By Kathleen Lockhart 
Manning. A bright, attractive little rain- 
patter song, whose high tessitura, however, 
does not altogether escape the pitfall of 
monotony. The words are by the com- 
poser. Three keys. ‘Springtime.’ By George 
Drumm. Text and vocal adaptation by Vio- 
letta Flores. A swinging waltz song of 
the traditional order for a brilliant colora- 
tura soprano. The text becomes pretty lame 
in the second stanza. An ad libitum flute 
part is provided. “Take What the Desert 
Offers.” By Lily Strickland. A _ fluently 
written but not distinguished song, essen- 
tially for low male voice, the music re 
flecting in conventional manner something 


of the spirit of the composer’s text. (Schir 
mer.) 

‘Ride, Cowboy, Ride!’ “The Bold Va 
quero.” By David W. Guion. Two spirited 
cowboy songs that should appeal strongly 


to men singers. The first, with words by 
Marie Lussi, has a racing, realistic accom- 


paniment. Three keys. The second, studde: 
with cowboy shouts, is in one key. ‘Creolk 
Juanita,’ ‘Waltzing With You in My Arms 
By David W. Guion. Settings of words b; 
Marie Lussi, the first, published in thre: 
keys, is a gratefully effective serenade i: 
the Spanish manner ; the second, a languor 
ous waltz song, for medium or high voice 
with an insinuating lilt, written, strangel) 
enough, in six-eight instead of three-fow 
time. ‘Wrong Livin’, ‘Mistah Jay-Bird 
Words and music by David W. Guion. Tw: 
“slow drags” in syncopated rhythm thai 
further attest the versatility of the com 
poser, who has caught the racial spirit wit! 
peculiarly vivid effect in the first, the mor 
significant of the two. One key eacl 
( Schirmer. ) 


For Piano 

‘Spanish Nights,’ ‘The Old Mill Wheel 
By Oscar Rasbach. Two easy pieces usetu! 
for teaching, the first, an essay in tang: 
rhythm and the acceptedly Spanish twists 
of the melodic line, likely to make 
stronger appeal than the second, with its 
stereotyped un-national melodic character, 
but the beneficial left-hand figure. ‘In My 
Garden.’ An arrangement by Charles Dews 
of the song of this name by Idabel 
Firestone. Of sentimentally melodic appeal 
for amateurs. Probably useful as a “filler” 
for radio programs. (Schirmer.) 

Rondo Based on Swabian Folk-Dances 
By Wolfgang Fortner.. A collection o 
seven short folk-dances loosely strung t 
gether with practically no pretense o/ 
developing them musically excepting in th 
direction of rhythmic complications. What 
ever the original form of the dances th 
many abrupt changes of rhythm within ver) 
small space seem incongruous with folk 
dance simplicity, and in any case for th 
needlessly complicated barring in the first 
and longest dance, used as the main rond 
theme, no justification is apparent. Mainz 
Schott. New York: Assoc. Music Publ.) 

om 

‘Gramercy Square.’ By Allan Grant. A 
charming waltz in Viennese style, appropri 
ately tinctured with contemporary har 
mony Heard on the radio’s ‘Story of 
Mary Marlin.’ Also issued in a simplified 
piano version and for small and full or 
chestra. (Summy.) 


‘Seaside Scenes.’ By Cecil Baumer. A 


very musically written set of six little 
pieces, in an attractive album, easy, yet 
charming. (London: Elkin. New Yor! 
Galaxy.) 

Part Songs 


For Four-Part Women’s Voices 

‘Sleep, My Laddie, Sleep.’ By Mortimer 
Browning. The composer has made a very 
fine choral version of his recently pub 
lished song of the same name, a _ versio! 
which displays his skill in handling parts 
so that they move smoothly and thus sing 
easily. It should be widely performed 
There is a dedication to the Rubinstein 
Club of New York. (Gray.) 


Anthems 
For Unaccompanied Mixed Voices 

‘O Saving Victim’ (O Salutaris Hostia) 
by Philip James. An example of Mr 
James’s outstanding gift as a composer 0! 
fine church music. His treatment of the 
text is admirable, his free and unconve! 
tional music, in modern idiom, being far 
more suitable to it than many of the cot 
ventional settings it has received in th 
past. There are climaxed places where 
four parts are increased to eight. An a! 
them of superior quality for fine chr 
( Gray.) 


For Orchestra 

Miniature Score 

in D, Op. 43. By Jean 
Sibelius. This lovely symphony is at last 
issued in small size orchestral 
that students may study and know it. | 
doubtedly one of its composer’s finest 
works, it will be welcomed in this splendid 
edition. (Breitkopf.) A 


Symphony, No. 2, 


score, 
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NATIVE MUSIC FOR 
EASTMAN FESTIVAL 


Hanson to Direct Programs 
of American Music from 
April to May 1 

RocuHEster, April 5.—The Eastman 
School festival of American music, Dr. 
Howard Hanson, director, will take 
place on five successive evenings from 
April 27 through May 1. 

The festival schedule as tentatively 
determined provides for an opening con- 
cert in Kiibourn Hall by the Little 
Symphony of Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia, 
Karl Van Hoesen, conductor. On Tues- 
day evening Dr. Hanson will conduct 
the Eastman School Symphony and 
Eastman School Chorus, an ensemble of 
more than 300 players and singers, in 
the Eastman Theatre. The third con- 
cert will be by the Gordon String 
Quartet; it will be given in Kilbourn 
Hall. A concert in the American com- 
posers’ series will be given on the fourth 
evening in the Eastman Theatre by the 
Rochester Philharmonic, Dr. Hanson 
conducting. The festival will close with 
a performance of ballets, the dance 
corps from the studio of Thelma Bira- 
cree with guest dance soloists, chore- 
ography by Miss_ Biracree. The 
Rochester Civic Orchestra will play and 
Dr. Hanson conduct. 

The Library of Congress, under the 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge fund, is 
presenting the Gordon String Quartet 
in a program of music which will be 
given its first performance at the festi 
val concert. Oliver Strunk, chief of the 
music division of the library, in mak- 
ing the proffer of this concert to Dr. 
Hanson, indicated that as the Coolidge 
fund exists to promote knowledge and 
appreciation of chamber music the East- 
man School festival seems particularly 
appropriate to the promotion of knowl- 
edge of American chamber music. 

On April 27 Wayne Barlow’s Sin- 
fonietta for chamber orchestra, Mar 
jorie Truelove MacKown’s Quartet, 
Frederick Woltmann’s ‘Songs from a 
Chinese Lute,’ and Robert McBride's 
Fugato on a Well Known Theme, will 
be given first performances. Works 
by Mabel Daniels, Naginski, Foote and 
Diamond will also be played. 

On April 28 Charles Griffes’s 
Scherzo, ‘Bacchanale,’ will be heard for 
the first time, and other works by 
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Gritfes, White, Carpenter and Hanson 
will be given. New quartets by Quincy 
Porter, Walter Piston and Leo Sowerby 
will be played on April 2. A first 
public performance of Vittorio Gian- 
nini’s “Theodore Roosevelt’ Symphony, 
first performances of Robert Delaney’s 
Symphonic Piece, and Burrill Phillips’ 
‘Courthouse Square,’ will be heard on 
April 30 and a work by Stoessel will 
also be played. 

The ballet program on May 1 will be 
devoted to works by Carpenter, Hanson, 
Rogers and Schelling. 


Many Public Concerts 

The series of public concerts offered 
by the Eastman School as its com- 
mencement period approaches is in full 
tide. In addition to public recital by 
seniors who are candidates for gradua- 
tion as performers, there are three con- 
certs in which these student performers 
appear as soloists with the Rochester 
Civic Orchestra, Dr. Hanson conduct- 
ing. On March 19 the annual concert of 
works for orchestra by members of the 
composition classes of the school was 
given by the Civic Orchestra, Dr. Han- 
son conducting. 

The Eastman School opera depart- 
ment recently produced for the first time 
with English text, Leo Blech’s opera, 
‘The Sealed Chest,’ together with Lort- 
zing’s “The Opera Rehearsal.’ Marion 
Weed, a member of the opera depart- 
ment staff and for some years one of 
the Wagnerian singers of the Metro 
politan Opera Company, made the trans 
lations. 


NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP 
WILL OPEN ON JUNE 28 


American Bandmasters to Meet There 
in August—Faculty for Summer 
Session Announced 
INTERLOCHEN, Micu., April 5.—One 
of the outstanding events scheduled for 
the coming summer session of the Na- 
tional Music Camp, Dr. Joseph E. 


Maddy, director, will be the seventh 
annual convention of the American 
Bandmaster’s Association to be held 


from Aug. 6 to 9. Nearly 100 of the 
nation’s leading bandmasters will be 
present and will conduct the camp bands 
in concerts and broadcasts. 

This year’s session of the camp, open 
to high school students, alumni students 
and music supervisors, will run from 
June 28 to Aug. 23 inclusive, offering 
training and practice in a wide variety 
of musical activity, particularly of en 
semble character. The faculty will in 
clude the following: 


Andre Andraud, oboist; Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, 
assistant conductor; Emil Heermann, concert- 
master; Joseph Kolmschlag, first string bass and 
tuba; Miwail Stolarevsky, violist, and Robert Korst, 
coach of opera, all of the Cincinnati Symphony; 
Frank Miller, first ‘cellist, and Henry J. Wil- 
liams, solo harpist of the Minneapolis Symphony; 
Pattee Evenson, first trumpet; Edward A. Mur- 
phy, first horn, and Emory B. Remington, first 
trombone, of the Rochester Philharmonic; C. 
Edwin Lennig, flutist. of the Detroit Symphony: 
Clarke S. Kessler, bassoonist and pianist, of the 
Chicago Symphony; George D. Rowe, clarinet, of 
the Cleveland Orchestra. 

Sol B. Cohen, violinist, Champaign. Ill.; T. P 
Giddings, supervisor of music, Minneapolis pub 
lic schools; A. A. Harding. director of bands, 
University of Illinois; Dr. Maddy, professor of 
music, University of Michigan: William W. Nor- 
ton, director of Community Music Association, 
Flint, Mich.; G. T. Overgard. director of instru 
mental music, Urbana, Ill., High School: William 
]. Skeat, composer, organist and pianist: Frank 
Tichy, teacher of percussion, Cleveland public 
schools; Burnet C. Tuthill, examiner, National 
Association of Schools of Music. and Arthur L 
Williams. assistant professor of public school 
music, Oberlin Conservatory of Music. 


A trio for piano, violin and ‘cello. 
composed by Admiral Jean Cras of the 
French navy, has just been produced 
with success at Brest, France 
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ELMIRA CONCERT DRIVE SUCCESSFUL 





Among Community Concerts Officials Who Attended a Reception for Georges Barrére 

and Members of His Little Symphony after Their Concert on March 2! in the Community 

Series Were, with Mr. Barrére, from Left to Right, Flora Walker of New York City, 
Mrs. John A. Mathews and Burton Morris 


tMirRA, N. Y., April 5.—Despite 
flood conditions, the annual mem- 
bership drive of the Community Con- 
certs Association, with the aid of 
workers from civic and social organiza- 
tions of the city, has been an eminent 
success, securing 1,000 members. The 
association is sponsored by the Thurs- 


MRS. KLEIN HONORED 
BY MATINEE MUSICALE 


Tributes to Mrs. Klein at Closing 
Concert—Several Soloists 
and Speakers Heard 

Honoring its president and founder, 
Mrs. Rosalie Heller Klein, the New 
York Matinee Musicale devoted its clos- 
ing concert of the season on March 29 
at the Great Northern Hotel to a pro- 
gram presented by Margaret Halstead, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, 
Florence Hardeman, violinist, Harold 
Morris, pianist, and Harrington Van 
Hoesen, baritone. 

There was hearty applause for Miss 
Halstead for her singing of the ‘Sui- 
cidio’ aria from ‘Gioconda’ and songs 
by Schumann, Brahms, Griffes and 
Quilter, as well as encores by Strauss 
and ‘Briinnhilde’s Battle Cry’ from 
“Walkiire’ and for Mr. Van Hoesen, 
who offered a group by Scarlatti, 
Brahms, Branscombe, La Forge and 
Kountz, plus two extras by Charles and 
Wolfe. The accompanists were Sergius 
Kagen and Virginia Duffey, respective 
ly. 

Mr. Morris scored in a Chopin group, 
including the big Polonaise, Op. 53, 


day Morning Musical Club, Mrs. John 
H. Mathews, president. Kirsten Flag 
stad, José Iturbi and a third concert to 
be decided upon later, are on next sea- 
son’s series. During the past season the 
organization presented Lawrence Tib- 
bett, the Barrére Little Symphony and 
Malcolm and Godden, duo-pianists. 


adding Liszt’s transcription of Wag 
ner’s ‘Liebestod.’ Miss Hardeman was 
received with favor in works by Tar 
tini, Albeniz, Vecsey, Juon and Sara 
sate, with a transcription of Koschat’s 
‘Verlassen’ as an encore. 

Between the two halves of the pro 
gram A. Walter Kramer, editor of 
Musical AMERICA, paid a tribute to 
Mrs. Klein for her noteworthy work 
for music both in Cincinnati, before 
coming to New York, and as president 
of the Matinee Musicale for the last 
twelve years. At the conclusion of the 
program Asher Mayer read a tribute 
from the society to its retiring founder 
president, to which Mrs. Klein re 
sponded. The concert was followed by 
a tea. 





Chasins Establishes Fund for Miami 
Symphony 

M1amt1, Fia., April 5—Abram Cha- 
sins, pianist and composer, who ap- 
peared as guest soloist with the Miami 
Symphony under the baton of Dr. 
Arnold Volpe, on Feb. 3, gave his ser- 
vices as soloist in a benefit concert with 
the orchestra on Feb. 20, successfully 
establishing an endowment fund for the 
symphony. 
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30 
ORCHESTRAS GIVE 
DALLAS PROGRAMS 


symphony Under Katwijk Heard 
in Two Lists—St. Louis 
Forces in Visit 


Datias, April 5.—Maria Kurenko, 
soprano, was soloist on the March 8 
program of the Dallas Symphony, Paul 
Van Katwijk, conductor, in works by 
Mozart, Gretchaninoff and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. The orchestra played the 
latter’s ‘Antar,’ two ‘Nocturnes’ by De- 
bussy, and a ‘Slavonic’ Dance by 
Dvorak. On March 9 Mr. Van Ka- 
twijk led the symphony in his own 
work ‘Forest Idyll,’ a charming work 
that received an ovation. The soloist 
was Eva Gordon Horadesky, soprano. 
Soloists at previous concerts were Sadah 
Schuhari, violinist, and Drusilla Huff- 





master, pianist from Houston. 

The Civic Community Concert Asso- 
ciation presented the St. Louis Sym- 
phony on March 19. Works by Bach, 
Debussy, Wagner, Tchaikovsky and 
Beethoven were performed. Gladys 
Swarthout appeared under the same 


auspices on Feb. 25. Leslie Hodges was 
the accompanist. The Trio Italiano was 
heard on Feb. 13. 

The Ballet Russe, 
management of Mrs. John F. Lyons, 
was seen on Feb. 6. On March 16, Mr. 
Van Katwijk and Viola Van Katwijk 
were presented by the School of Music 
of Southern Methodist University in a 
two-piano recital. An exacting pro 
gram was well performed. 

The Student Symphony of Southern 
Methodist, Harold Hart Todd, conduc- 
tor, gave its third program of the season 
on March 15. Winifred Bedford, 
pianist, and Eloise Wright, soprano, 
assisted. The Opera ‘Martha’ was 
given under G. C. Stein on March 23 
at the Little Theatre of Music. The 
featured soloists were Ethel Crannell, 
soprano; Lillian Griffith, contralto; 
Shelby Collier, tenor, and Bert Aiken, 
bass. 


under the local 
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Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater’ Sung at the 
Church of the Ascension 
Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater’ was sung at 
a special musical service on Palm Sun- 
day evening, April 5, by the choir of the 
Church of the Ascension, New York, 
Jessie Craig Adam, organist and choir- 
master. The quartet of soloists included 


Winifred 


and William 


Cecil, 
Flexer, contralto; 
Tucker, 
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BARZIN LEADS AS GUEST IN MINNEAPOLIS 


soprano ; 


baritone. 





Verna Osborne, Soprano, 
Fills Many Engagements 
In the Oratorio Field 


Verna Osborne, 





Verna Osborne 
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George Rasely, tenor, 
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Conducts Symphony in Works 
by Brahms, Ravel, Wagner 
and Cherubini 


April 5.—The advent 
of Leon Barzin, conductor of the Na- 
tional Orchestral Association of New 
York, as guest conductor of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony, has introduced us 
to a clear-headed, dynamic and musically 
intelligent leader who delights equally 
by his program selection and his inter- 
pretation. 

Mr. Barzin arrived last week for two 
Sunday concerts in the absence of Eu- 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


gene Ormandy, retiring conductor, who 
next year goes to Philadelphia. Little 


known here, he made an immediate and 
marked impression at the first concert 
by conducting that had feeling minus 
sensationalism, logic without dryness, 
sensitiveness without feebleness. 

Mr. Barzin is the only guest conduc 
tor of the present season. For the first 
of two programs he chose Cherubini’s 
Overture to ‘Anacreon,’ Ravel’s ‘Mother 
Goose’ Suite, Wagner’s overture to ‘Die 
Meistersinger’ and the Brahms Fourth. 

What one noted chiefly in the orches- 
tra’s performance was the clarity of ex- 
pression, roundness of tone and superb 
rationality of the entire proceedings. 
The Cherubini had wit and nuance and 
the Ravel excelled by a most pervasive 
fragrance and charm—‘quiet’” music 
that instilled new respect for the orches 
tra’s pianissimi. While the Wagner 
overture had elements of heaviness, one 
was grateful for clear enunciation 
throughout and distinction of individual 
timbres. 


LINCOLN SYMPHONY 
IN FINAL CONCERT 


Leo Kucinski Conducts Works 
by Beethoven, Grainger 


Liadoff and Others 


Lincotn, Nes., April 5.—The last 
concert of the season for the Lincoln 
Symphony, Leo Kucinski, conductor, 


was played at the Liberty Theatre on 
March 3. The orchestra, managed as a 
municipal organization, gave a program 
in the forenoon for the Junior High 
Schools of the city. Both occasions in- 
cluded the Beethoven Fifth Symphony, 
‘Imagery,’ a suite by Horace Johnson, 
the Overture to ‘The Secret of Su- 
zanne,’ Irish Tune from County Derry 
by Grainger, ‘Dance of the Hours’ by 
Ponchielli, a group of orchestral ar- 
rangements of Russian folk airs by 


Liadoff, and ‘The Last Spring’ by 
Grieg. 
The Utica Jubilee Singers gave a 


program of Negro folk airs at the St. 
Paul M. E. Church auditorium recently. 
Musical Art Club gave its monthly 
program on Monday under Mrs. John 
Roseborough, who was assisted in its 
presentation by Pauline Sloniker, Mrs. 


Don Larimer, Mrs. I. C. Munger, Jr.., 
Maude Hammond Fling, Mrs. Sam 
Bell, and Frances Morley. 

Sigma Alpha Iota gave an invited 
musicale to 250 guests, at the Univer 
sity Club, Wednesday evening. The 
program was a two-piano ensemble by 
Miss Morley and Marguerite Klinker. 
Wilbur Chenoweth played the first of 


a series of Sunday afternoon Lenten 








It was in the Brahms Fourth that 
Mr. Barzin’s technique was given its 
most convincing exposition. The work 
had a splendid logic and structure, it 
explored all of Brahms’s tenderness and 
yearning, and in the finale reared a tow- 
ering edifice of tone. 

Orchestrally we have had an eventful 
two weeks in Minneapolis. Mr. Or- 
mandy has rarely achieved more win- 
nings results with Beethoven than in his 
recent reading of the ‘Pastoral’ Sym- 
phony, which was distinguished for its 


eloquence. On the same program was 
the first performance in years ot 
Strauss’s ‘Also Sprach Zarathustra,’ 


given with great majesty and passion of 
utterance. 

Jascha Heifetz has been a recent vis 
itor, playing the Brahms Concerto in D 
with the orchestra in a performance so 
nearly flawless as to banish criticism 
The ‘Rhenish’ Symphony of Schumann 
was played with alacrity and spirit. 

Percy Grainger was a surprise artist at 
a “pop” concert and succeeded in practi 
cally filling the hall. His offering was 
the Grieg Concerto, which he gave all 
the flair and finish of one who has been 
literally brought up on the work. An- 
other pleasant surprise, greeted by hearty 
support, was the engagement by W. A. 
Steffes of the Civic Opera Productions 
of Chicago in two operas at the Alvin 
theatre. Coe Glade gave us her bewitch 
ing ‘Carmen,’ supported by Angelo Pi 
lotto, Sydney Rayner and Helen Freund, 
and Joseph Royer made a fine ‘Rigo 
letto’ the following evening, with Law 
rence Powers and Leola Turner brilliant 


in other roles. Jonn K. SHERMAN 


concerts at the organ of First-Plymouth 
Church on Sunday afternoon. The pro 
gram contained works of Pierné, Bach, 
Bossi, and Bonnet. 

Judges chosen for the Nebraska state 
music contest to be held in Kearney on 
May 1, are James R. Gillette and Osca 
R. Overby of Northfield, Minn.; Cath 
erine Strouse of Emporia, Kas.; L« 


land Watters of Des Moines, Ia., and 
Neil A. Kjos of Chicago. 
Hazet G. KINSCELLA 


Hofmann Ends Tour in Washington 


Josef Hofmann, pianist, completed 
his American tour in Washingto1 
D. C., on March 22. He will make his 


first visit to. South America the end ot 
May, opening in Rio de Janeiro. His 
next American tour will begin the mid 
dle of October, when he will appear as 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestr 
in Philadelphia on Oct. 16 and 17. Th 


month of November will be devoted t 












concert engagements in Cuba and 
Mexico. 
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C O N C E; RT ~ .~ Choruses Give Programs; Jacob Weinberg in Own Works 
& 


(Continued from page 26) 
Tedesco, Tonnelé, Bliss and Browning. 
Frederick Bristol was the accompanist. 

E 


Cornava Trio in Steinway Hall 
The Cornava Trio, composed of Zofia 
Naumska, piano; Marya Naimska, violin, 
and Bedrich Vaska, ‘cello, pleased a large 
and applausive audience in Steinway Hail 
on tne evening of March 27. The group 
has been heard here before, both in en- 

sembie and individually, to good effect. 
Un this occasion the program was the 
Trio in B, Op. 8 of Brahms, Mozart’s Trio 
in B Flat, No. 2 and the hve-movement 
‘Dumky’ Trio of Dvorak which makes 
such ingemous use of Slavic folk melody. 
lhe pertormances of the evening were not- 
able throughout tor good co-operative play- 
ing and mteresting mterpretative contribu- 
tions on the part of each instrumentalist. 


Neighborhood Music School Gives 
Spring Concert 


An illuminating demonstration oi the 
work being accomplished in the Neighbor- 
hood Music School was the annual spring 
concert of the institution held in the Lown 
Hall on the atternoon of March 28. Ap- 
proximately 1UU pupils, representing the 
junior, intermediate and semor divisions 
ot the school, participated. The high musi- 
cal tone of the pertormances as a whole, 
particularly those of the very young stu- 
dents, was revelatory of the sound instruc- 
tion and regard tor serious artistic fulfll- 
ment which motivates the whole neighbor- 
hood music school movement. 

The program began with the Allegro 
from a Haydn Symphony in D played by 
the Intermediate Orchestra under Fannie 
Levine. Then came a series of perform- 
ances by very young players including Ye- 
hudi Weiner, pianist, who played two of 
his own compositions. The Allegretto from 
Mozart’s Trio in G (K 564) was given by 
Eleanor Wolman, violin; Leo Terapulsky, 
‘cello, and Phyllis Cohen, piano, followed 
by a portion of Dvorak’s ‘Bagatellen’ in- 
terpreted by William Ehrenkrantz and 
Philip Callaci, violins; Norma Horwitz, 
‘cello, and Laura Seeman, piano. 

Representing the more advanced group, 
Leon Kushner, pianist, gave a praisew orthy 
performance of Ravel’s ‘Jeux d’Eau,’ Paul 
Gelrud coped ably with the difficulties of 
two movements from Hindemith’s Sonata 
for unaccompanied violin, and Earl Maiman 
gave a good account of Beethoven’s ‘Em- 
peror’ Concerto accompanied by the Senior 
Orchestra under the baton of Hugo Kort- 
schak. 


Helvetia Mannerchor in Annual Concert 

The Helvetia Mannerchor, Edward E. 
Bechtel, conductor, now in its seventy- 
eighth season, gave its annual concert in 
the Town Hall on the evening of March 
28, with Elsa Moegle, harpist, and Jenny 
Huebner- Geering, pianist, as assisting art- 
ists. 

The organization of sixty-five male 
voices, singing unaccompanied, did excel- 
lent work in a program of considerable dif- 
ficulty and of much variety. Most of the 
items were sung in German, though there 
were two in Swiss dialect and one in French 
and English. A double quartet with Emil 
Rutz as solo jodeler was especially appre- 
ciated by the audience. 

Miss Moegle played two groups of solos 
by Handel, Hasselmans, Zabel, Debussy, 
Schubert and Tournier, and Miss Huebner- 


Geering offered works 


by Mozart and 
Franck N. 


Eleanor Berger Sings Lieder 


Poise and presence, an effortless ease of 
production and remarkable fidelity to pitch 
were qualities evinced by Eleanor Berger, 
contralto, in her recital in the Town Hall 
on the afternoon of March 29. Works by 
Gluck, Marcello and Paisiello began the 
progam and Lieder by Schubert, Strauss 
and Brahms formed the staple offering of 
the afternoon. 

Schubert’s ‘Liebesbotschaft’ was given a 
fluent interpretation, but in Strauss’s ‘Be- 
freit, both warmth and resonance were 
lacking in the artist’s lower tones, indeed 
the voice impressed as being that of a 
mezzo-soprano, rather than _ contralto. 
Brahm’s ‘Zigeunerlieder’ were sung in a 
trifle too business-like fashion; an internal 
conviction was lacking, though the clarity 
and perfection of her phrasing did much to 
mitigate such matters. 

Dupare’s ‘Chanson Triste,’ Htie’s ‘A des 
Oiseaux,’ Holmés’s dramatic ‘L’Heure de 
Pourpre,’ well sung but projected in an 
overly emotional manner, and Szulc’s De- 
bussyan ‘Dansons la Gigue,’ followed by a 
group of songs by Horsman, Goatley 
Browning and Campbell-Tipton concluded 
the program. Edwin McArthur was an 
understanding accompanist. Fr. 


Harvard and Radcliffe Choristers Heard 


The first New York performance of 
Randall Thompson’s “The Peaceable King- 
dom,’ a work commissioned by the League 
of Composers, was the principal offering 
of the Harvard Glee Club and the Rad- 
cliffe Choral Society in joint concert in the 
Town Hall on the evening of March 29, 
under the baton of G. Wallace Woodworth 

A sequence of seven choruses for mixed 
voices, unaccompanied, set to the prophetic 
text of peace for the righteous and doom 
for the evil-doers as divulged by Isaiah, 
this work represents some sort of achieve- 
ment on the part of Mr. Thompson, though 
exactly what the achievement was eluded us 
on first hearing. Perhaps it is a remarkable 
versatility in the invocation of striking and 
variegated moods, or a revealed mastery 
of unusual and powerful choral effects, or, 
possibly, a successful application of in- 
strumental principles to vocal writing. In 
any case, these things all were disclosed in 
‘The Peaceable Kingdom’ and the com- 
poser received round upon round of ap- 
plause from the big audience in recognition 
of a potent musical composition, superior 
craftsmanship, and a stirring religious ex- 
perience, 

An unquestioned achievement was the 
presentation of the work by the young 
choristers and their conductor. For a col- 
lege group, the mastery of music so un- 
usual in interval, rhythm, general struc- 
ture and movement, represents a large and 
novel undertaking. They were deserving 
of hearty congratulation. 

Another first performance in New York 
was Part III of Igor Markevitch’s Can- 
tate, in which Jean McMoran was soloist 
accompanied by the Harvard men. Other 
soloists were D. P. McAllester, A. K. Dacy 
and J. L. Bishop in Three Sea Shanties ar- 
ranged by Colin McPhee. Works by Bach, 
Handel, Nanino, Gastoldi, Pergolesi, 
Weelkes, Mozart and two folk songs ar- 
ranged by Robert Delany rounded out a 
very well chosen program. R 


Olga d’Allaz Gives Balkan Program 

A colorful progression of folk songs and 
dances of Roumania, Jugoslavia, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia was given in costume 


by Olga d’Allaz, who derives her name 
from her native Dallas, Tex., in the Guild 
Theatre on the evening of March 29. The 
concert was sponsored by the diplomatic 
representatives in the United States of the 
four countries represented on the program. 

Assisted by the Tamburica Orchestra, 
directed by Janko Gayski, and accompanied 
by Edith Henry, pianist, Miss d’Allaz of- 
fered what may be accepted as authentic in- 
terpretations of the engaging Balkan folk 
music which, according to her own word, 
she obtained direct from the lips of the 
native singers and from the performances 
of the native dancers. The costumes, too, 
she “literally picked off the backs of the 
peasants,” she informed the audience. 

Miss d’Allaz possesses sufficient histrionic 
and vocal ability and a large enough sym- 
pathy with her material to provide an eve- 
ning of music as interesting as it is in- 
structive. An audience of good size ap- 
plauded her enthusiastically. 


Merson Plays Weighty Piano List 


Miksa Merson, Hall, 
March 30, evening: 

Taseate. tm Co cecocecvecccce ...Bach-Busoni 

Sommte Mh TD Wiehe ccccvcciccesicyvcceses Liszt 

Intermezzi in A Flat, Op. 76, No. 3, and E 

Flat Minor, Op. 118, lo. 6; Rhapsody in 

E Flat, Op. 119, No. 4 ... Brahms 

ee |e SO errr Chopin 

Except for his inclusion of the Liszt B 
Minor Sonata, Mr. Merson assembled in 
the above list a piano recital program 
which for musical excellence and prevalence 
of interest to serious devotees of the piano 
literature, probably has not been exceeded 
during the current season. Why anybody 
should ever play the Liszt item anywhere 
except in the strictest privacy, in this age, 
is a matter utterly beyond the comprehen- 
sion of this reviewer. For dated banality, 
unashamed exhibitionism and _ general 
artistic poverty it is a rare specimen. As 
such, however, it may be worth a presen- 
tation even by a pianist of Mr. Merson’s 
clearly superior tastes 

The performer commanded a vigorous, 
sometimes even clamorous, technique which 
more than fulfilled the requirements of the 
big effects in such works as the Bach 
Toccata. His rapid passage work was 
clean and unfaltering and, in quiet mo- 
ments, took on a pleasing quality. Undue 
excitement or neglect of interpretative con- 
tinuity led him into rhythmic irregulari- 
ties, however, and rendered his conceptions 
fragmentary and disjointed. While admir- 
ing the program he had undertaken to play, 
one felt that a few less weighty subjects 
might have worked to the advantage of 
the pianist. He was well applauded. R. 

(Continued on page 35) 


pianist. Town 











Jacob Weinberg, Who Presented His 
Compositions 


Jacob Weinberg, composer-pianist, gave 
a concert of his own compositions at Town 
Hall on the evening of April 1 with the 
assistance of a chorus of twenty voices 
directed by Lazar Weiner, the string quar- 
tet of the New York College of Music and 
a number of soloists. The works presented 
covered a wide field, the most noteworthy 
in the miscellaneous first half of the pro- 
gram being a group of songs, more espe- 
cially a_ setting of MHerrick’s ‘Child’s 
Prayer’ and a Hebrew Dance Song, which, 
along with the ‘Poem,’ to words by Vachel 
Lindsay, and an Oriental Vocalise were 
effectively sung by the brilliant-voiced 
Nina Quartin. In this part there were also 
a group of colorful excerpts from a ballet, 
‘Carnival in Palestine,’ as transcribed for 
string quartet, clarinet and piano, Kalman 
Bloch playing the clarinet parts and the 
composer presiding at the piano; ‘Film 
Music’ for two pianos, in which the various 
sub-titles were not very convincingly illus- 
trated in the music, as played by the com- 
poser and Sidney Sukoenig, and two violin 
solos, ‘The Cabalist’ and ‘Speed Ahead,’ 
played by Marshall Moss. 

The second half of the program was 
given over to a Sabbath Evening Service, 
based mainly on a pentatonic scale sup- 
posedly traditional for Hebrew chant and 
designed for baritone solo, mixed chorus 
and organ. Moses Rudinov sang the solos 
Isidor Geller was the organist. C. 
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ORCHE STR AS: Toscanini Gives _All-Wagner Program 


(Continued from page 14) 
of the Berezowsky symphony, receiving 
its first New York performance, did not 
seeming self-conscious and man- 
ered by comparison with the spontaneity 


escape 





Nicolai Berezowsky, Whose First Symphony 
Was Given a New York Premiere by Leon 
Barzin 


£ the Schonberg work earlier heard, de- 
spite the efforts of leader and band to 
present the novelty in its most favorable 
ight. Si 
Toscanini Conducts All-Wagner 
Program for Pension Fund 


New York Philharmonic Symphony, Ar 
uro Toscanini, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
March 25, evening: 

Wagner Program 
Overture to ‘The Flying Dutchman’ 
Prelude to ‘Lohengrin’ 
Introduction to Act III, ‘Lohengrin’ 
Overture and ‘Bacchanale’ from “Tannhiduser’ 
Prelude and ‘Good Friday Spell’ from ‘Par- 


sifal’ 

Prelude and ‘Liebestod’ from ‘Tristan und 
Isolde’ 

The Ride of the Valkyries’ from ‘Die 
Walkiire’ 


This concert was the annual benefit for 





the orchestra’s pension fund. The conductor 
incidentally celebrated his sixty- -ninth birth- 
day. To neither of these special circum- 
stances, however, was to be attributed the 
excited enthusiasm with which the succes- 
sive excerpts from the Wagner music 
dramas were received. The performances 
were of the stupendous order that New 
York has come to expect of Toscanini- 
Wagner programs. The flaming impact of 
the ‘Flying Dutchman’ overture alone was 
something to leave the listener profoundly 
stirred and a little bewildered. Thereafter 
climax was heaped on climax, glowing so- 
nority on glowing sonority, emotional on- 
slaught upon emotional onslé 1ught, until the 
hardiest spirit was ready to cry quits from 
sheer exhaustion of exaltation. 

Mr. Toscanini, however, seemed utterly 
tireless and his orchestra played with an 
almost demonic fervor. Again the golden 
brasses of the Philharmonic matched the 
strings and woodwinds (the last-named 
burdened, let it be confessed, by some dis- 
illusioning phrases from the clarinet) in an 
apotheosis of the Wagnerian melos. 


Milstein Plays Mendelssohn Concerto 
With Toscanini 
New York Philharmonic “sts srg b Ar 
turo Toscanini, conductor. Soloist, | Nathan 
Milstein, violinist. Carnegie Hall, March 
26, evening: 
Overture to ‘Manfred’........-.-+-- Schumann 


Concerto in E Minor.. . Mendelssohn 
Mr. Milstein A 

Tone-Poem, ‘En Saga .... Sibelius 

‘Daphnis and Chloe! Suite Oe Be ig Ravel 


Mr. Milstein’s performance of the time 
tried concerto which Mendelssohn gave to 
the world some ninety-two years ago was 
that of a master of violin technique. It was 
also admirable as to style and for purity 
of tone. Throughout the work, the soloist’s 
intonation was conspicuously good, his in- 
tervals exact and clean. The slow move 
ment was of a poised and serene beauty. 
The concluding rondo was taken at a run 
away pace that raised some questions as to 
the composer’s intentions, but se srved to em 
phasize the surety that with Mr. Milstein 
companions exceptional facility. The ac- 
companiment provided by Mr. Toscanini 
was of the clarity and the beauty of tone 
expected of him. 


The ‘Manfred’ music again owed much t 


to 
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the conductor for the manner in which he 
integrated its structure and brought light 
into its sombre scoring. The dramatic in- 
terest in the overture was heightened and 
its balances clarified. ‘En Saga’ has ripened 
with Mr. Toscanini since his last perform- 
ance of it in Carnegie Hall. This repetition 
was one of sharpened accent and of an in- 
creased ruggedness of feeling. The dazzle- 
ments of the Ravel suite brought the con- 
cert to a glamorous close. O. 


Dancers at Children’s Concert 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Con- 
certs for Children, Ernest Schelling, con- 


ductor. Assisted by the Chalif Dancers. 
Carnegie Hall, March 28, morning : 
“Ere Call of the Pising’.......... Goldmark 
Suite from ‘Acante et Cephise’...... Rameau 
Minuet from Symphony in E Flat... . Mozart 
Gympmomic Waltses .......cccccceses Stock 


Polka, ‘Dance of the Comedians’ from ‘The 


"> 9 2s Smetana 
‘Waltz of the Flowers’..... .. Tchaikovsky 
‘Polovtzian’ Dances Borodin 


‘The Russian Sailor's Dance’ from ‘The Red 
De atecanac as Gliére 
The Chalif Dancers beste a : fresh and col- 
orful touch to the next to the last concert 
in the children’s series. After preliminary 
remarks by Mr. Schelling on the origin 
and history of the ballet the Chalif group 
danced in period costumes to the elegancies 
of Rameau and Mozart, and immediately 
obliterated all traces of such Watteau-frip- 
pery by the flamboyant red and yellow cos- 
tumes and vigor of the Smetana dances. 
The charming Tchaikovsky waltz, the 
emphatic music from Gliére’s‘The Red 
Poppy,’ engagingly mirrored in choreog- 
raphy by the Chalif troupe, and the splen- 
dor of the ‘Polovtzian’ dances stirringly 
played by the orchestra, concluded an un- 
usual and stimulating program. }’ 


Toscanini Remembers Strauss 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Ar 
turo Toscanini, conductor. Carnegie Hall. 
\pril 1, evening. 


Overture to ‘Oberon’ me Weber 
Symphony No. 7, in Beethover 
Notturno; Novelletta .Martucci 
The Sorcerer’s Apprentice’ Dukas 
‘Death and Transfiguration’ .. Strauss 


Curiously enough, this was the first in- 
stance of a composition by the usually 
ubiquitous Strauss appearing on a New 
York program of the Philhartionic-Sym- 
phony this season. Visiting orchestras, 
too, have been unusually backward in per- 
forming the tone-poems of the redoubtable 
Muenchener. Mr. Toscanini, almost need- 
less to say, realized to the full the vitality 
and the splendor of the sonorities which 
abide in the third of the series of once- 
controversial works that in their day rode 
rough shod over the protests of those who 
dubbed them cacophonous. This was a 
stirring and masterful performance 

It was rivalled, however, in the playing 
of each of the other major works of the 
evening, the ‘Oberon’ overture presenting 
a glow of silken tone as it moved on to its 
lilting and spirited close, the Dukas sym- 
phonic scherzo flashing its brilliant instru- 
mentation with a heightened radiance, and 
the Beethoven symphony striding along the 
heights that the conductor, in his affinity to 
the composer, has made his own. The 
Martucci trifles, which Mr. Toscanini had 
played in New York before, could only be 
regarded as another instance of a devoir to 
Italian music. The nocturne has its meas- 
ure of simple charm but this is scarcely of 
an order to compete with the appeal ex- 
erted by any music of the first order. The 
same program was repeated on the after- 
noons of April 3 and > 


Beethoven Cycle Ends at Juilliard 


The Orchestra of the Juilliard School of 
Music and the chorus of the Oratorio So- 
ciety of New York, Albert Stoessel, con- 
ductor, with Alexander Siloti, pianist, as 
soloist in the Beethoven ‘Emperor’ Con- 
certo, and Ruby Mercer, soprano; Lucille 
Browning, contralto; Robert Betts, tenor. 
and George Britton, baritone, soloists in 
the Ninth Symphony, concluded the Bee- 


thoven cycle of six symphony concerts on 
the evening of March 27. 

_ Mr. Siloti was heard in a solid and sat- 
istying interpretation of the Concerto, and 
the chorus, orchestra and soloists gave an 


Rose Dirmann, Soprano, 
Appears as Soloist in 
Oratorio Engagements 





Herbert Mitche! 
Rose Dirmann 


Among the recent engagements 
Rose Dirmann, soprano, was an aj 
pearance with the Br ide port Oratori 
Society at Bridgeport, Conn.. on Marc 
31 as Marguerite in a periormanc 
Gounod’s ‘Faust,’ given in concert forn 
She was heard as soloist in Bach's St 
Matthew Passion at the First Pres! 
terian Church in New York on A 
5, and in Dubois’s ‘Seven Last Words 
given at St. Andrew’s Methodist Churc 
of Yonkers, N. ¥ n April 7 

On April 12 Miss Dirmann v sil 
in “The Messiah,’ at the First Pres! 
terian Church of New York and on t 
NBC concert hour over WEAF 
April 15. The following day she w 
appear with the New London Orat 
Society of New Londor nn 
Dvorak’s ‘Stabat Mater, and as s 
with the University Glee Club of Pr 
dence, R. L., on April 17. 5S il] 
soloist with the Ridgewoo ral Clu 
of Ridgewood, N J mn Apr 20: wit 
the Syracuse University Chorus at Syr 
cuse, N. Y., in Haydn's ‘The ¢ 
on April 23, and in the sar 
the First Presbyt \ 


York on April 2¢ 


invigorati and often stirring peri 
ance of the Ninth under M aa 
distinguished leaders! 


Louis Pereionst ond Muriel Kerr Give 
Sonata Recital 


L ouis P eT rer nist Mi r 
Kerr, pianist, gave a joint recital 
the Strauss Auditoriur f the Educ 


tional Alliance, New York, on the 
ning of March 29 : 


included three sonatas for violin 
piano, that by Mozart in B 
(K.454), the Brahms G Major, ar 
‘Kreutzer’ Sonata of Beet 


Carlos Moseley Wins Hugh McAmis 





Scholarship 
Carlos Moseley of Spartanburg, S. ‘ 
who won the Hugh McAmis scholarsh 
in organ this year, will give a recit 
in the chapel of Duke University 
May 22. He has recently been a 


2 * - : 
t and choirmaster of t 


pointed organis 





Fordham M. E. ¢ hurch in New Y 
VINCENT V. | 


Successor te Arthar J. Hubbard 
Assisted by Mrs. Vierest V. Hebbard 
246 Huntington Avenue Bestee. Wass 
Mondays and T at the David Manewes 
School of Music. 157 E. 74m St. w. Y. C. 
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PROVIDENCE ENJOYS 
NOTABLE VISTORS 





Kolisch Quartet, Trio Italiano 
and Lotte Lehmann Heard— 
Local Groups Play 


ProvipeNce, April 5.—The Kolisch 
Quartet gave the final program of the 
Chamber Music Series at Pembroke 
College in Alumnae Hall on March 12, 
playing works by Beethoven, Mozart 
and Ravel. The large audience received 
the music enthusiastically. The Trio 
Italiano, Alfredo Casella, Alberto Polt- 
ronieri and Arturo Bonucci, appeared in 
the same series on Feb. 20. 

Lotte Lehmann,:soprano, assisted by 
Erno Balogh, pianist, presented a mem- 
wable song recital under the auspices 
of the Community Concert Association 
n the Metropolitan Theatre on March 
17. 

Agnes Davis, soprano, with Arthur 
B. Hitchcock, accompanist, gave a re- 
cital before members of the subscription 
campaign committee of the Community 
Concert Association, at the home of 
Mrs. Arthur M. Allen, on March 16. 
Miss Davis delighted her listeners with 
songs by Schumann, Wagner, Strauss, 
Fourdrain, Beach, Gretchaninoff, Hage 
man and others. 

The Community Concert Association 
was able to close its drive for next 
year’s membership on the day that it 
opened. Every available seat was taken 
and a considerable waiting list estab- 
lished. The chairman of the drive was 
Mrs. Raymond Wolcott. 


Two Orchestras Play 


The Rhode Island Civic Symphony, 
conducted by Dr. Wassili Leps, and as- 
sisted by George Charon, tenor, gave a 
concert under the auspices of the State 
Department of Education, in the Junior 
High — Auditorium, Woonsocket, 
on Feb. 23 

G ontinuing the State sponsored series, 
the Rhode Island Civic Symphony ap- 
peared in Lockwood High School, Ap- 
ponaug, on March 15. 

Amy Ward Durfee, contralto, assisted 
by Arthur B. Hitchcock, pianist, and 
\rlan R. Coolidge, violinist, was heard 
in recital at Churchill House on March 
8. The varied and unhackneyed pro- 
gram included ‘Bist Du Bei Mir,’ by 
Anna Magdelena Bach, Handel’s ‘The 
Birds No More Shall Sing,’ Purcell’s 
‘Hark the Echoing Air.’ Lieder by 
Brahms and Wolf and, after the inter- 
mission, a modern group by Schmitt, 
Poulenc, Debussy and Rabey. A con- 
cluding group in English was from the 
works of Crist, Bridge, Taylor, Hadley 
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and Carpenter. Violin obbligatos were 
added to the Rabey and Hadley songs. 

Alexander Miller, pianist, gave a 
debut recital in the Plantations Audi- 
torium on March 20. His program, 
which was well received, featured the 
Rhapsody, Op. 72, No. 2 of Brahms, 
Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, 
and the Sonata, Op. 8la of Beethoven. 

Earl Hedberg, violinist, accompanied 
by Hope Hedberg, gave her second an 
nual recital at the Music Mansion on 
Feb. 26. 

Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘The Secret of Su- 
zanne’ was sung by members of the 
Boston Chamber Opera Company at the 
Art Club on March 18. The princi- 
pals were Gertrude Ehrhart and Hud- 
son Carmody. Miss Ehrhart was heard 


in a solo group before the opera, as was 
Willem Frank, accompanist. 

The Mildred Taylor Shaw Trio was 
the attraction at the Spring Musicale of 
the Chaminade Club, at Froebel Hall on 
Feb. 28. Mozart’s Trio in G and 
Tchaikovsky’s in A Minor were pre- 
sented in a program which included solo 
groups by each member of the trio. 

The Concert Orchestra sponsored by 
the Music Project of the W. P. A. gave 
concerts on Feb. 24 and 25, in the Cran- 
ston Senior High School, and the Paw- 
tucket Senior High School, respectively. 
Walter Vine and Isabelle O’Rourke 
were soloists at the Cranston program. 
Alexander Miller, pianist, played in the 
Pawtucket program. Edouard Caffier is 
conductor. A. R. C. 


MUSIC SEASON ENDS IN NEW ORLEANS 


St. Louis Symphony and Re- 
cital Artists Heard—Local 
Clubs Active 


New Or eans, April 5.—The Lenten 
period in New Orleans brought the con 
cert as well as the social season to a 
dramatic close. The various attractions 
concluding the series, the St. Louis 
Symphony, Alexander Brailowsky, 
Grace Moore and Gregor Piatigorsky, 
were excellently attended and enthusi- 
astically received. 

The A Cappella Choir of Tulane Uni- 
versity and Newcomb College was given 
a signal honor when it received the invi- 
tation to be the sole representative from 
the Southern section at the recent Na- 
tional Conference of Music Educators 
in New York. The invitations came as 
the result of the excellent impression 
the group made on President Herman 
S. Smith last year at the New Orleans 
meeting of the Southern Conference and 
that impression was strengthened by 
the recommendation given the choir by 
S. T. Burns, State Director of Music. 
This group, conducted by Maynard 
Klein, active member of the Newcomb 
College Music faculty, consists of thirty 
voices, chosen from the 225 members of 
the Tulane—Newcomb Glee Club. 

The Treble Clef, an organization of 
women’s voices, held a combined recep 
tion and musical program in honor of 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor Harris of New 
York. Mr. Harris is leader of the St 
Cecilia Club. At the reception, which 
was given at the home of Ferdinand 
Dunkley, director of the Treble Clef, 
several of the best local artists were 
heard, among whom were Dorothy 
3roach and Harold Werner. 


Federal Project Activities 


Of extreme interest and importance is 
the work now taking shape under René 
Solomon, state director of the Federal 
Music Project. Prof. Henry Wehr 
mann is acting chairman of the audi- 
tion board. Mr. Solomon, prominent 
New Orleans musician and violin in 
structor on the Newcomb College and 
the Gulfpark College music faculties, 
has already established five units of 
musicians, four for whites and one for 
Negroes. The W. P. A. Little Sym 
phony of thirty-six pieces, under Ed- 
ward Fontana, has become a significant 
addition to the city’s music and plans 
are being made for its appearance 
throughout the state this spring. In ad- 
dition to this group, a concert orchestra, 
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two dance orchestras, a vocal quartet 
and a string quintet have been estab- 
lished, each following the required full 
schedule of daily performances and re 
hearsals. This splendid project ties up 
directly with the National Recreation 
program and the National Youth pro 
gram. The project aims to enlarge 
upon its educational possibilities and has 
already done good work under the 
supervision of Zelda Hunt and Harriet 
A. Robinson. Frederick William Lange, 
basso, discovered in a transient camp, is 
developing a rich voice as a result of 
his experience in the project. 
CLARA MAy FRIEDLANDER 





The Paris Opéra was obliged to can- 
cel a recent performance at the last 
moment owing to a fault in the mechan 
ism for lowering the fire curtain. 


Diseuse Fills Numerous 
Engagements on Tour of 
United States and Canada 





Louise Arnoux 


Louise Arnoux, diseuse, returned re- 
cently from a successful and extended 
tour which included appearances in 
Montreal and Lachine, Quebec; Phila 
delphia, Lexington and Louisville, Ky., 
St. Paul, Evanston, Ill. and other mu- 
sical centres during February and 
March. Many re-engagements in these 
cities are scheduled for her for next 
year. 

During the coming summer, Miss Ar 
noux will be heard on the Pacific Coast 
in a series of lectures 
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KANSAS CITY HEARS 
HESS AND SCHNABEL 


Pianists Soloists with Philhar- 
monic Led by Krueger 
in Recent Programs 


Kansas City, Mo., April 5.—For the 
ninth pair of concerts, Karl Krueger 
offered Beethoven’s third ‘Leonore’ 
Overture which preceded Beethoven’s 
G Major Concerto for piano and or- 
chestra. Myra Hess was soloist, giving 
a superb account of each movement of 
this stirring opus. Co-ordination, taste, 
style, balanced with unlimited technical 
resource, graced the literature Miss 
Hess chose to interpret. Mr. Krueger 
and the orchestra gave a moving per- 
formance of the Fourth Symphony of 
Tchaikovsky. 

Artur Schnabel, pianist, was soloist 
with the Philharmonic under Mr. Krue- 
ger at the eighth pair of concerts in 
Convention Hall on March 5 and 6. He 
gave a masterly performance of the 
Brahms B Flat Concerto and the Mozart 
Concerto in B Flat the second evening. 
He was immediately reengaged to ap- 
pear with the orchestra next season. 
Ravel’s second suite from ‘Daphnis and 
Chloe,’ Brahms’s ‘Academic Festival’ 
Overture, Rameau-Mottl’s ‘Musette’ 
from ‘Fétes d’Hebe,’ Liadoff’s ‘Kiki- 
mora,’ and the ‘Good Friday Spell’ from 
‘Parsifal,’ were other works on the pair 
of programs. 

Further activities of the orchestra in- 
cluded the fifth event in the young peo- 
ple’s symphony series. The program 
was planned by Mr. Krueger to interest 
young people of the primary grades. 
This he obviously did with Saint-Saéns’s 
‘Carnival of the Animals,’ Tchaikov- 
sky’s ‘Nutcracker’ Suite, Liadoff’s ‘Fairy 
Tale’ for orchestra, ‘Kikimora,’ Cha- 
brier’s ‘Espana’ and the March from 
‘Tannhauser.’ Bertha Hornaday, man- 
ager of the young people’s concerts, was 
in charge. BLANCHE LEDERMAN 
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ENSEMBLE | PROGRAMS IN PHILADELPHIA 





Pasquale Amato, Head of the Voice Depart- 
ment of Louisiana State University 


L.S.U. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
GIVES PUCCINI OPERA 


Performances of ‘Butterfly’ 

Given Under Auspices of 
Baton Rouge Group 

Baton .Rouce, La., April 5.—The 
Baton Rouge Grand Opera Association 
presented the Louisiana State University 
School of Music in performances of 
Puccini’s ‘Madama Butterfly,’ on Feb. 
20, 21 and 22 and at the University 
Theatre. Pasquale Amato, head of the 
university’s voice department, was artis- 
tic director. Dr. H. W. Stopher con- 
ducted the orchestra of forty, and Dal- 
ton S. Reymond was the producer. 

The cast with alternates included 
Frances Greer and Virginia Gaines as 
Cio-Cio-San, Marcella Uhl and Frances 
Anzalone, as Suzuki, A. E. Wilder, Jr., 
and Rocco Contini as Pinkerton, with 
Mario Silveira, Sidney McKnight and 
Wm. McMichael as Sharpless. The per- 
formances were authoritatively directed 
and were welcomed by large audiences. 





Three 





SMITH SUMMER SCHOOL 


Faculty Members Are Listed for 
Coming Summer Session 


For the summer session of The Smith 
College Summer School of Music, Har- 
old Berkley, violinist, teacher and a 
member of the faculty of the Institute 
of Musical Art of the Juilliard School 
of Music has been engaged for his 
third consecutive season as head of 
the violin department. He will give a 
recital in Sage Hall on July 2, and 
will also conduct the string orchestra 
of the school. Hazel Rood, for four 
years a pupil of Mr. Berkley, will be 
his assistant. Marion Kahn Berkley 
will give a course in accompanying of 
violin and other stringed instruments. 

Other members of the summer faculty 
include William Durieux, ’cello; John 
Duke and Solon Robinson, in piano; 
Wilson T. Moog, organ, and Ada Mac- 
Leish, Alice Butterfield and Ross Lee 
Finney in the theory and composition 
departments. 





Laymen’s Music Courses to Be Given at 
Juilliard Summer School 

Classes in adult music education will 
be conducted by Harriet Johnson at the 
Juilliard Summer school beginning on 
July 7 and continuing for six weeks. 
These classes are being held under the 
plan evolved by Olga Samaroff-Stokow- 
ski in the Laymen’s Music Courses, Inc. 


Chamber Orchestra and Curtis 
Quartet Heard — Jooss 
Ballet and Recitals 


PuHILapeLPHia, April 5—The Jooss 

European Ballet, presented by the 
Forum on Feb. 26 in the Academy 
achieved one of the greatest successes 
of any dance group this ballet-conscious 
season. The gift of the organization in 
presenting narrative through gesture 
and mobility was markedly effective. 
‘The Green Table’ was the major offer- 
ing. 
The Philadelphia Chamber Orchestra 
and Composers Laboratory gave the 
first of its three concerts of the season 
on Feb. 26 at the Ethical Culture audi- 
torium, Isadore Freed, composer-pianist, 
was the conductor of the small or- 
chestra of twenty-two talented young 
players who gave an excellent account 
of various scores, old and modern. The 
first part of the program sampled vari- 
ous Elizabethan composers and the sec- 
ond part gave opportunity to contempo- 
rary writers, among them David Dia- 
mond, represented by a Divertimento 
for piano and small orchestra, with the 
ten-year-old Cuban pianist, Margot Ros, 
as soloist, and Francesco Malipiero, by 
‘Oriente Imaginario,’ a work in typical 
style and of much appeal, given for the 
first time in this city. 

The Curtis Quartet gave the third of 
its season’s series on March 9 in the 
Plays and Players Playhouse. The per- 
sonnel, Jascha Brodsky and Charles 
Jaffe, violins, Max Aronoff, viola and 
Orlando Cole, ‘cello, had the coopera- 
tion of the talented pianist, Edith Evans 
Braun, in the Brahms Quintet and the 
group gave a notable reading of this 
noble monument of chamber music, with 
superb balancing of the ensemble in- 
struments. The John Alden Carpenter 
Quartet, which opened the program, 
gave recognition to a sincere American 
composer whose craftsmanship proved 
better than his inspiration. It was com- 
petent music which paled considerably 
beside the Mozart Quartet in D (K.575) 
to which the group brought a sensitive 
and communicative feeling. 


Bori in Favorite Arias 


Lucrezia Bori made her only recital 
appearance here on March 2 in the final 
event of the gala series under auspices 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra and the 
result was triumphant for the distin- 
guished prima donna whose operatic 
farewell took place in the Academy only 
a couple of weeks previously. To the 
joy of her hearers she confined her of- 
ferings to noted opera arias especially 
those in which she had had great stage 
success. Among them were poignantly 
the ‘Addio’ from “Bohéme’ and ‘Depuis 
le Jour’ from ‘Louise.’ In different 
mood were the “Vedrai Carino’ from 
‘Don Giovanni’ and ‘Non so Piu Cosa’ 
from ‘Figaro’ and the ‘Manon’ Gavotte. 
The orchestra gave tasteful accompani- 
ments under the conductorship of 
Alexander Smallens, and on its own 
account played the ‘Figaro’ Overture 
and the Act III prelude of ‘Louise’ 
leading into the aria; the ‘Nutcracker’ 
Suite and other popular compositions. 

Josef Hofmann again demonstrated 
his place in premier ranks of great pi- 
anists of all time at this recital on 
March 13, in his sole local appear- 
ance of the season, under the auspices 
of the Philadelphia Forum, W. K. 
Huff, director. A remarkable per- 
formance of the ‘Moonlight’ sonata was 


the major substance of his first group 
which opened with the Handel Varia- 
tions in D Minor. His second group 
was devoted to Chopin and included the 
delicacy of four Etudes, the lovely 
Nocturne in F Sharp Major and the 
Scherzo in B Flat Minor. Two of his 
own ‘Dvorsky’ compositions, the de- 
lightful ‘Penguin’ and ‘The Sanctuary,’ 
opened the final group and the formal 
program ended with brilliant presenta- 
tions of the Rubinstein Barcarolle in G 
and Liszt Rhapsody, No. 12, after which 
came another small concert of encores 
before the audience would disperse. 





Arthur Kraft Fulfilling Numerous Con- 
cert Engagements 

Cuicaco, April 5.—Arthur Kraft 
has just returned from Florida where 
he gave a recital for the Parent-Teach- 
ers Association of Oak Park. In the 
near future, Mr. Kraft will be heard 
with chorus in Madison, Wis., will give 
a recital in Rogers Park, IIll., and sing 
the tenor solos in Mendelssohn’s ‘Eli- 
jah’ in Denver. He has already been 
booked for recitals next season in Clin- 
ton, Dubuque and Mason City, Iowa., 
Bismarck, N. Dak., and Albert Lee, 
Minn. Mr. Kraft will again conduct his 
summer class in Michigan beginning 
the latter part of July and continuing 
for six weeks. 





Pergolesi’s ‘Stabat Mater’ Given at 
Columbia 
Giovanni Pergolesi’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ 
given by the Barnard Glee Club assisted 
by a string quartet and conducted by 
Lowell P. Beveridge, with Katherine 
Karnes, soprano, and Mary Walker, 


contralto, as soloists, was performed in 
the St. Paul’s Chapel on March 20. 
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Musical Art Quartet in Last of Series 

Musical Art Quartet, Sascha Jacobsen 
and Paul Bernard, violins; Louis Kievman, 
viola, and Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff, ’cello. 
Town Hall, March 31, evening : 





Quartet in C, Op. 54, No. 2........ Haydn 
CRRREENE GN Gs och bia 5 6oh scent sus cues Rieti 
Quartet in F, Op. 59, No. 1...... Beethoven 


The four members of the Musical Art 
group achieved distinguished playing in the 
last of their concerts this season, both in- 
dividually and in ensemble. The Haydn 
Quartet was given a graceful reading and 
in the second and third movements, Adagio, 
save for an occasional thin tone, one 
marked by rhapsodic ardor. 

Vittorio Rieti’s work, composed in 1926, 
proved of no great moment. The opening 
movement, Allegro, was characterized by 
a banal, if legitimate humor, the composer 
leaving ends and fragments of melody to 
trail off in space, as if in sheer boredom, 
and attacking his problem again with an 
amusingly spurious show of energy. A 
‘Notturno,’ for muted strings, was of mod- 
erate interest. The Beethoven played with 
vigor in the Allegro, precision in the Alle- 
gretto and realized by a rare poetry in the 
slow movement, was the climax of the eve- 
ning. 





Litt1AN SHAPERO, dancer. Maurice 
Rauch at the piano. Civic Repertoire 
Theatre, March 22, evening. Program of 
expressionistic dances by a former mem- 
ber of Martha Graham’s group. 

Giapys MATHEW, soprano. Genevieve 
Bowman, accompanist. The Barbizon, 
March 22, evening. ‘New York Tonight,’ 
postponed from earlier in the season. 

DorotHy DupbLey, contralto. Edmund 
Horn, accompanist. The Barbizon, March 
25, evening. Aria from Bruch’s ‘Odysseus’ 
Cornelius’s ‘Brautlieder’ and groups in 
Italian and French and English. 

RosALIE RIsHEK, soprano; Cornelius Van 
Vliet, ’cellist, Marion Rosette, accompanist. 
Roerich Hall, March 27, evening. Russian 
songs in costume, arias from “The Marriage 
of Figaro’ and songs in Italian, German 
and French. ’Cello sonata by Valentini and 
works by Kaempf, Jeral, MacDowell and 
Warkmeister. 

Betry Paret, harpist. The Barbizon, 
March 29, afternoon. Sonata by Passler 
and works by Bach, Schubert, Tournier 
and Grandjany and others. 

Jan LINDERMANN, baritone. Evelyn 
Smith Austin, accompanist. The Barbizon, 
March 31, evening. Songs in Italian, Ger- 
man and English including two in manu- 
script by Huber Carlin and Ivan Lopouk- 
hine. 





Kraeuter Quartet Plays at MacDowell 
Club 


The second of three chamber music con- 
certs was given at the MacDowell Club 
by the Kraeuter Quartet, Karl Kraeuter 
and Edwin Ideler, violins; Conrad Held, 
viola, and Phyllis Kraeuter, ’cello, on the 
evening of March 16. The tone of the 
ensemble in the Brahms Quartet in B 
Flat, Op. 67, was generally good, only 
1g occasionally into a shrillness that 
was prompted by over-energetic attempts 
to express the pleasantly bucolic and hu- 
morous vitality of the first movement. 

The Andante and Agitato were well 
played and if they were not entirely free 
from small technical imperfections, they 
were earnestly interpreted. Goossens’s 
‘Two Sketches,’ Op. 15, ‘By the Tarn’ 
and ‘Jack o’Lantern,’ and Leone Sinigag- 
lia’s Quartet in D, Op. 27, concluded the 
program. P. 
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HOLLYWOOD BALLET 
IN NEW YORK DEBUT 


West Coast Troupe Gives Program 
Of Variety with Grofé Work 
As Highlight 


The Hollywood Ballet in the second of 
its benefit performances for the Boy's 
Club of New York in the Metropolitan 
Opera House on the evening of March 24. 
altered the printed program by omitting 
‘Prometheus,’ and _ substituting “Valse 
Triste,’ to music by Sibelius, a Japanese 
‘incident,’ and one or two skits that could 
not, even by charitable grace, be called 
‘sketches.’ 

The Ballet has valuable assets of youth 
and charm (along with an antiquated 
hangover or two from the palmier days 
of Serge Diaghileff); but what it needs 
is a choreographer with ideas. That was 
most obvious in the Sibelius; music that 
cries for a more moving visible expression 
than that of a young girl bored at a dance. 
escaping for a brief movement, then re- 
turning, albeit unwillingly, to her original 
partner: there was no hint of the macabre 
suggestions in the sombre Finn’s waltz 
‘Danse,’ set to Debussy’s composition by 
the same name, revealed nothing inspired 
though this ingenious music would lend 
itself gratefully to subtle group movement 
other than diaphanous reminders of Anna 
Pavlowa. 

It is not necessary that an organization 
of this sort express anything more pro- 
found than satire, wit or good grace, yet 
even these were, save in rare instances. 
lacking. Something of the sort peered 
briefly out from “The Dance Master,’ but 
a banal ending put a stop to any such 
notions. 

There were moments of charm in ‘Le 
Bonheur, Feerie,’ which utilized Tchaikov- 
sky’s ‘Nutcracker’ Suite to good advan- 
tage, particularly in the ‘Chinese Dance, 
and Dorothee Jarnac was the attractive 
and able principal who, as a little girl, 
dreams an incredible dream. The frame- 
work is as old as the land of faery, yet 
within it much may be accomplished 
Much was, but the story became too pro 
tracted in the telling. 

‘Hollywood,’ to music by Ferde Grofé, 
was the chief work of the evening, though 
its potential keenness was often blunted 
by repetition, useless movement and the 
aura of vaudeville that trailed even this 
satire upon the cinema. Grofé’s appropri- 
ate music lost much by not having an 
orchestra to adorn its tale, for all the ac- 
companiment was performed upon a piano 
by Carol Van Alstyne and upon an organ 
by Ruby H. Miller. Marcel Silver and 
Aida Barona, the latter also one of the 
chief dancers, are the producers. 





Schools & Studios 


eemennen 





Adelaide Gescheidt Pupils Heard 


Pupils of Adelaide Gescheidt were heard 
in An Hour of Song in Mme. Geschedit’s 
studio on the afternoon of March 26 
Martha Reveer, soprano, offered an aria 
from ‘La Bohéme’ and a song group. Jules 
Barton, tenor, sang the ‘Aubade’ from “Le 
Roi d’Ys’ and songs by Brahms and Leh- 
mann. Lotte Keitel gave an aria from 
‘Pagliacci’ and works by Bach, Brahms 
and Strauss, and Beatrice Donley closed 
the program with arias by Bach and Han- 
del and songs by Scarlatti, Brahms and 
Watts. Evelyn Austin was at the piano. 


Lorber and Zetkin in Joint Recital 


Alexander Lorber, bass, and Michael 
Zetkin, tenor, were heard in a joint recital 
in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on the 
afternoon of March 29. Mr. Lorber sang 
an aria from ‘Simon Boccanegra,’ Schu- 
bert’s ‘Der Lindenbaum,’ Schumann’s “Die 
Beiden Grenadiere,’ the Serenade from 
‘Faust,’ and works by Monteverdi, Tosti 
and Logan with warmth and resonance of 
tone, good enunciation and respect for the 
imaginative content of his offerings 

Mr. Zetkin in arias from Meyerbeer’s 
‘L’Africaine,’ and Massenet’s ‘Le Cid,” used 
a voice of pleasing texture with grace and 
ability, and in Brahm’s ‘O Liebliche Wan- 





= Bachelet’s ‘“Chére Nuit,” Tosti’s 
‘Ideale,’ and works by Malashkin and Rech- 


program 
‘La Forza del Destino.” Emilio A. Roxas 
was the excellent accompanist. 


William Kapell Gives Piane Program 

Wilham Kapell, thirteen-year-old pianist. 
gave a recital m the Hubbell Auditorium, 
Steinway Hall, om the evening of April 3 
Master Kapell began with the Bach Prae- 
ludium m E arranged by Heinze; the Mo- 
zartt D Major Concerto with Dorothea 
Anderson LaFollette, his teacher, at the 
second piamo; a growp of Schubert com- 
positions which included the Moment Musi- 
cale in C Sharp Mimor and the Impromptus 
in A Flat and E Flat; two Chopim Mazur- 
kas, Op. 24, No. 4, amd Op. 59, No. 1. The 
program closed with Mendelssohn’s Rondo 
Capnocnosx 


Mary Webb Alyea Opens Series in 
Pietre You Studies 

Mary Webb Alyea, orgamist, gave the 
first of a series of recitals by artist-pupils 
of Pietro A. Yom im his studio in Carnegie 
Hall, on March 2. Mrs. Alyea has a large 
number of pupils im Rutherford, N. J.. 
where she makes | her home, amd is also a 
member of the faculties of the Granberry 
Piano School im New York and the 
Baecht School in Se uth Orange, N. J 


Strasfogel iene New York Studio 

Igmace Strasfogel, official pianist of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony who 
was to be solosst with the organization in 
D’Indy’s “Symphonie Cévenole’ for orches- 
tra and paamo om April 8 and 9, has 
opened a studio at 315 West 52nd St., for 
teaching paamo and coaching singers 





American Censervatory Activities 

Curcaco, April >.—Philip Crane, bari 
tone an of Charles Mitchell, was 
awarded first place im the men’s division 


4 th WBBM Unknown Singer contest 
which 5,700 persoms took part. Mr 
Crane will broadcast over the Columbia 
network for thirteen weeks 
Theophil Voeks, temor, pupil of Elaine 
de Sellem, has beem engaged as soloist 
with the University of Chicago Chapel 


Choir. Jay Murto, soprano, pupil of John 
T Read, amd Margaret Borchers, pianist, 
pupil of Allen Spencer, appeared in recital 


under he auspeces of the music depart- 
ment of Central Y.M.C_A. College on 
March 20. Robert Morris, tenor, pupil of 


Theodore Harrison, was soloist in “The 
Holy City’ under the leadership of Esther 
Becklinger Hawkins at Park Ridge Com- 
munity Church om March 29. Patricia Hel- 
wee, sopramo, and Ma ckenzie Ward, bari- 
tone, pupils of Mr. Harrison, were heard in 
a program over WCFL on April 5 


Jan Peerce, Vicki Chace, 
Pupils of Emilio Roxas, 
Widely Heard on Radio 





Emilio Roxas 


Jan Peerce, leading tenor of the Radio 
City Music Hall and a pupil of Emilio 
Roxas, teacher of singing and operatic 
coach, is the featured soloist on the Chev- 
rolet Motors radio program. He has also 
sung with the A & P Gipsies and on the 
Palmolive broadcasts in past seasons. He 
is at present preparing a concert program 
with Mr. Roxas for next season. 

Vicki Chace, soprano, also a pupil of 
Mir. Roxas, has been heard as soloist on 
the True Blue Railway program over NBC, 
on the Rudy Vallee hour, with the Capitol 
Family, on Castoria programs, and for 
thirty weeks on the Roxy broadcasts. She 
is preparing her next season’s repertoire 
with Mr. Roxas 


Chicago Musical College 


Cuicaco, April 5—Leola Aikman, so 
prano, a member of the faculty and a 
pupil of Nelli Gardini, gave a recital at 
Stevens Point, Wis., on March 19, Hilda 
Ohlin, pupil of Graham Reed, and Isabel 
Durfey, accompanist, from the studio of 
Rudolf Ganz, were heard in recitals in 
South Dakota and Ohio last month. Cora 
Canning, soprano, and Bessie Brown, con- 
tralto, both pupils of Mme. Gardini, gave 
a program of French songs before the 
Cercle Francais on March 5. 
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COAST CITY HAILS 
YOUNG VIOLINIST 


Isaac Stern, 16, Creates Furore 
in San Francisco—Schnabel 
Plays Beethoven 
San Francisco, April 5.—One of the 
most exciting recital events hereaborts 
was the appearance of Isaac Stern, six- 
teen-year-old violinist, in the Veterans’ 
\uditorium on March 18. The boy, wh: 
had made his formal debut last year 
gave an astounding technical perform- 
ance and revealed musical understandime 
and interpretative gifts of a high order 

He is a pupil of Naoum Blinder 

Playing with a full rich tone, he also 
showed himself a master of varied ‘tonal 
coloring and poetic insight in his ambi 
tious program which included the Ta 
tini ‘Devil’s Trill,’ Glazounoff’s Concert 
in A Minor, the Friedemann Bach 
Kreisler ‘Grave,’ the Dinicu-Heitet: 
‘Hora Staccato,’ Szymanowski’s “Li 
Fontaine d’Aretheuse’ and Ravel’ 
‘Tzigane.’ Elizabeth Alexander wa 
the sympathetic accompanist. Mastet 
Stern has already been engaged by 
Pierre Monteux to play with him @ 
concerts of the Paris Symphony and the 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw, and for a 
probable appearance with the San Fran 
cisco Symphony next year 

Artur Schnabel drew a capacity 
audience for his Beethoven recital 
four sonatas, Op. 2, Op. 57, Op. 22 an 
Op. 111, the latter two being the best 
played. Jan Kubelik’s playing at a ire 
cent recital was notable for the sweet 
ness of a rather small tone. His so 
Rafael, was accompanist 

The Bem-Clement-Bem Trio mt 
duced Malipiero’s Sonata a Tre at 
first concert of the season as the cet 
tral item of a program which imclude 
the Mozart B Flat Trio and that 
Schumann in D Minor. The latter was 
a distinct anti-climax to the Malipier 


Numerous Concert Activities 


Eleanor Steele and Hall Clovis gave « 
program of interesting music at ‘the 
Fairmont Hotel; Alexandre Tcherep 
nine played his own compositions fot 
piano, plus two by modern Chines 
composers, for a Pro Musica audience 
in the same hotel; Beatrice Lew 
danced in beautiful costumes at ‘the 
Community Playhouse aided by Lioy 
Simpson at the piano and Jacques de 
Merchant, baritone; the Exposition A 
Cappella Choir made its debut at the 
St. Francis Hotel under the baton of 
Cyrian Shanowsky in a program of 
Russian and Japanese songs in English 
and the WPA orchestra and chorus 
gave an interesting American progran 
devoted to works by Mark Wessel 
Robert McBride, Ernst Bacon, Fred 
erick Preston Search, and Randall 
Thompson. Mr. Thompson’s ‘Ameri- 
cana’ for chorus and orchestra, was 
given under the baton of Giulio Silwa 
choral conductor. Ernst Bacon, Mr 
Search, and Ben Bauer took turns witt 
the baton for the orchestral portion of 
the program. Marjory M. Fists 


Julius Huehn and Frances Blaisdell 
End Civic Series in New Bedford 
New Beprorp, Mass., April 5 

Julius Huehn, baritone of the Metro 


politan Opera, and Frances Blaisdel 
flutist, gave the final concert of the Ciwic 
Music Association Series in the Hig! 


School Auditorium on the evening 
March 24. Mr. Huehn was acclarmed 


MUSICAL AMERICA for April 10, 1936 


SYMPHONY SEASON ENDS IN INDIANAPOLIS 


m aries fromm Haaviel’s “Julius Caesar’ 
and Verdi's “Falktvf” as well as in 
sones iby Sciinitert, Schumann, Loewe, 
Debussy, Stranss,, Bantock, Griffes and 
Cohen. Ome ly the last named was a 
settme @f 2 poem by Mr. Huehn. Miss 
Blaisdell was weil) received im am ex- 
cenpit from Glack’s “Orfeo” and works 
by Nowa, Bact, Godard and others. 
Aooompaniments were played by Mr 
Bachenihenne %. J. S. Sr. 








Rosa Temtomi, Soprano, 


Fills Mamy Engagements 
im Comcert and Recital 





RON t n soprant las filled 
anw enearenents mecert and re 
ital this seusom amd bas appeared as 
soloest wotth the New ck Philharmonic 
Sumpbomy umder the batom of Artur 

MCHIIIT tT peTT rmances ot Bee 
thowen’s Ninth Svmpiton m March 5 
6 and &. She wlll be heard im a perform- 
anoe of “Ant,” tm be givem by the De- 
trett Cin pera Compan mn Detroit 
m Niaw 3. andi w mppear im Schenec- 
tach, m April a 

Wiss Tentont sam@ at the Florida 

Restivall lel St. Petersburg, and in 
Whidden N 1r1n g@ the month of 
Niardh n February she appeared in 
Puttler amdi att Johnstown, Px, at Ottawa, 


Can., Honglittem and Rochester, N. Y 


Previotsie she was heard at Buffalo, 
N. VY. wotth the Tri-City Symphony at 
Mollie. 


m Syracuse, N. Y., Bangor, 


Me... and] Pediiord! Springs, Pa. 


Diteh” Givem at Broadway Tabernacle 


Charch 
—_ = a 
Vieticlei oni S rancor i1yjan, was 
civen om Waren 1S at the Broadway 


Tahermmciie Chuncthh bw the Tabernacle 
chon tit: Edwim McArthur, or- 
rumit amid dimector, was assisted by 
Hannon Potter, pianist. The Taber- 
mack quattett included Alma Milstead, 
soprano; oam Peebles, contralto; Bryon 


Warnner,, temor,, andi Foster Miller, bari 


Towne 


Tittiettt Spealis af New York Singing 
Teachers Weeting 


: eeenure oe 
uw erie. Het, 


baritone of the 
Wwern,. gave an informal 


tHlk thefore the New York Singing 


Teachers Associatiom im Aeolian Hall 
m March 17, suggesting valuable advice 
Students as well as pedagogues of the 


PIT ORES 


Rudolph Reuter Is Soloist in 
‘Emperor’ Concerto under 
Baton of Schaefer 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 5.—The fifth 
and final concert of the sixth season of 
the Indianapolis Symphony, on March 
24 at the Murat Theatre, showed by the 
large enthusiastic audience that the In- 
diana State Symphony has established 
itself as a regular institution, having 
advanced in improvement of programs 
and also in financial securtiy. Ferdinand 
Schaefer conducted a program open- 
ing with Liszt’s ‘Les Préludes,’ after 
which Rudolph Reuter, pianist, gave a 
masterly reading of the ‘Emperor’ Con- 
certo by Beethoven. The list was con- 
cluded by Strauss’s “Tales from the 
Vienna Woods,’ featuring Henry Von 
jank as zither soloist in one portion. 
excerpts from ‘The Damnation of 
Faust’ by Berlioz, and the Overture to 
‘William Tell. During intermission 
James Dowling commented upon the or- 
chestra’s progress and its asset to the 
musical life of the community, noting its 
growth from a cooperative organization 
to one now protected by an efficient 
board managing the finances and ready 
for the coming season. The orchestra 
has still several concerts to be given for 
the school children at various schools 
and one concert for the general public 
as is its custom. Jacob L. Mueller is 
president of the Indiana State Sym- 
phony Society. 

Louise Essex, ’cellist, was soloist at 
the third symphony concert and for the 
fourth, Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, associ- 
ite conductor of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, presided as guest. 

With the appearance of Nathan Mil- 
stein, violinist, the Martens Concerts, 
Inc., brought to a very successful close 
the sixth concert of the sixth annual 
series, on March 8, at English’s. Mr. 
Milstein had full opportunity of display- 
ing all his violinistic art and the large 
audience, under the spell of his splendid 
playing, demanded many extra numbers. 
Leopold Mittmann accompanied. Other 
recent Martens concerts were by the 
Kolisch Quartet, Bartlett and Robertson, 
and the Minneapolis Symphony under 
Ormandy. 

As an extra attraction the Martens 
Concerts, Inc., presented Nelson Eddy 
for his first concert appearance here on 
March 22, before an audience that more 
than filled English’s, and showed record- 
breaking enthusiasm. Theodore Paxson 
accompanied. 

The third attraction of the series of 
Martens Concerts, Inc., on Jan. 23, 
brought a large audience to hear the 
Minneapolis Symphony, under Eugene 
Ormandy, who conducted the Symphony 
No. 7 of Beethoven; the Passacaglia 
and Fugue in C Minor of Bach; ‘The 
\fternoon of a Faun,’ by Debussy; the 
‘Queen Mab’ Scherzo from the ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’ Symphony of Berlioz and 
the Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1 by 
Enesco. 

Mannerchor in Concert 


lhe third concert of the Indianapolis 
Symphony attracted a large audience 
at the Murat Theatre on Jan. 14, when 
the orchestra under Ferdinand Schaefer 
was heard in the Mozart Symphony in 
G Minor, the Vorspiel to ‘Die Meister- 
singer,’ a Rhapsodie ‘Roumaine,’ Op. 11, 
No. 2 by Georges Enesco, the Overture 
to “Tannhauser’ and supplied the accom- 
paniment to the Saint-Saéns ’Cello Con- 
certo in A Minor with Louise Essex 
as soloist 

The ten-piano ensemble of the Kappa 


chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon was heard 
at Caleb Mills Hall on Feb. 21. Bomar 
Cramer arranged the Bach-Tausig Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D Minor for ten 
pianos. Under Mr. Cramer the ensem- 
ble gave a well-co-ordinated and accur- 
ate performance of works by Respighi, 
Infante and others. Emma Igelman, 
soprano, assisted. The concert was a 
benefit for the scholarship fund. 

The Indianapolis Mannerchor was 
heard in its midwinter concert at the 
Academy of Music on Feb. 3. Edward 
La Shelle, bass-baritone, was heard in 
Lieder and English songs. 

Raymond D. Jackson was name 
president of an organization to revive 
the Civic Music Association which pre 
sented concert courses with great 
success from 1930 to 1933. It is planned 
to conduct a membership drive in April 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 


BROOKLYN OPERATIC 
SEASON CONCLUDES 


‘Aida’ Ends Metropolitan Series 
—Boston Symphony Heard 
in Bruckner Work 





BRooKLYN, April 5.—The borough 
season of opera by the Metropolitan As 
sociation was concluded with ‘Aida’ at 
the Academy of Music on March 17 
The audience, as customary at thes« 
performances, was notable in numbet 
and distinction. 

The cast included Dusolina Giannini 
in the title role, Bruna Castagna as 
Amneris, Frederick Jagel as Radames, 
John Charles Thomas as Amonasro; 
Chase Baromeo as Ramfis; Louis De 
Angelo as Pharoah, Thelma Votipka, A 
Priestess, and Giordano Paltrinieri as A 
Messenger. Ettore Panizza conducted 
The presentation followed traditional 
precepts. 

Myra Hess, pianist, was soloist in 
the Schumann piano concerto with the 
3oston Symphony at the Academy of 
Music on March 13. She enchanted the 
audience with a superlative performance 
of a beloved work. Dr. Koussevitzky 
conducted Bruckner’s Seventh Sym 
phony and Ravel’s ‘Rhapsodie Espag 
nole.’ 

A capacity audience greeted Harald 
Kreutzberg at his dance recital unde 
Institute auspices in the Academy opera 
house on March 3. The program in 
cluded terpsichorean transcriptions of 
music by Mozart, Brahms, Strauss and 
Poulenc. Enthusiasm ran high. 

Recent Institute attractions included 
Josef Hofmann’s recital in the Academy) 
Opera House on March 18, and the ap 
pearance of Ted Shawn and his dancers 
on March 24 in the same auditorium 
Mr. Hofmann played Beethoven’s So 
nata, Op. 110, and the entire set of Cho 
pin Preludes. His technical perfectior 
and individual style won him an ovation 
Mr. Shawn’s program, vigorously ex 
cuted, included American, Indian, Span 
ish, Negro, Hindu and Arabian dance 

Fettx Dryo 


Kroll Coaches Mes Delicez Quartet 


William Kroll is coaching the Mes 


Delicez Quartet at the Cecilia Mus! 
School of the Madonna House Settl 
ment. The Quartet was heard in a co! 
cert on March 20 and will be heard 
the first student’s concert given by th 
school this year. 
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RADIO 


; ORTY-FIVE minutes of the 
phia Orchestra concert of 
were heard over the NBC Blue Network. 
with Charles O’Connell making his radi 
debut as a conductor. Leopold Stokowski 
spoke briefly and Mr. O'Connell led the 
Prelude to Act III of ‘Lohengrin,’ his 
own arrangements of two Debussy works, 
‘Canope’ and ‘The Minstrels,” and Elgar's 
Enigma’ Variations 
* ao * 


Philadel- 
April 4 


That was a fine orchestral 
[chaikovsky’s famous Trio, 
Rapee made and gave its 
Radio City Music Hall broadcast of March 
29. Mr. Rapee has not only adapted the 
work for orchestra with a sure and prac- 
ticed hand, but he has orchestrated it so 
distinctly in the Tchaikovsky manner as 
to make it seem almost an authentic or- 
chestral work of its composer. Bravo, Mr 
Rapee ! 


version 
which Erno 
premiere on the 


. + * 

Just about the time Lily Pons returned 
to the Chesterfield broadcasts April 8 
the announcement came that her young pr 
tegee, Jean Dickenson, soprano, has beer 
engaged for “Hollywood Hotel,” the Fr 
day night CBS program already starring 
Igor Gorin, Frances Langford and Ray 
mond Paige’s orchestra. Miss Dickens 
was to sing first on April 10 

* + * 
The Symphony Orchestra of the Car 


negie Institute of Technology at Pittsburg! 
has begun a series over the NBC Red Net 
work on April 4, to continue until Mav 30 
at 2:30 p.m. Dr. J. Vick O’Brien is tl 


conductor and the programs are excellent 


in quality of music choset 
* a > 
Keith Crosby Brown, of the New Eng 
land Conservatory of Music, has writter 
an operetta, ‘Who Discovered America? 
which will have its premiere over the NB¢ 


Red Network on April 26 at 10:30 


a.m 
1 condensed version. The book and Ivrics 
are by George Murray Brown. It is sai 
to be a travesty on academic and politica 
customs and_ traditions St. Louis’s 
Grand Opera Company is to broadcast 


April 16 the third and fourth acts of 
Traviata,’ with Edith Mason, Mario CI 
lee, Carlo Morelli and others 

x * * 


Olga Samaroff-Stokowski 


was to speak 
at the opening of the International Musi 
Conference in ter on April 8 
Charles Wakefield Cadman played his 
Violin Sonata in G with Eddy Br wT 
the latter’s WOR program of March 2 
an excellent performance. . Harriet Var 
Emden, soprano, was guest soloist 
Alfred Wallenstein’s Sinfonietta program 


over WOR on April 8, singing three Lieder 


by Mahler and an aria from Handel’s 
‘Julius Caesar.’ 
> 

NBC Music Guild programs have beer 
productive of interest. On April 1, Charles 
Gilbert Spross gave the first public hear- 
ing of his new Violin Sonata. with Tosef 
Honti as the violinist. Harry Kaufman and 


he Gordon String Quartet played Brahms’s 
Piano Quartet in G Minor on March 24 
irginia and Mary Drane gave 
te with Leone Pettigrew, 
ch 25 (the duo 


a Goossens 
harpist, on 
violinists will play with 


loseph Littau and an orchestra in Albert 
Stoessel’s Suite Antique April 28 over 
WJZ); Pierre Luboshut and Genia 
Nemenoff, duo-pianists, and Jeanne Gau- 


tier, violinist, 


were heard March 27 
he Pro 


Arte Quartet will make its second 


ippearance on these programs on April 15 
* * > 
Musical guests o1 he Mag Ke 
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Two Win Metropolitan Awards 











Anna Kaskas, Contralto, of Bridgeport, Conn.., 


Wide World 


and Arthur Carron, British Tenor (Right), Who 


Were Chosen Out of 2 Number of Singers for Appearances at the Metropolitan Opera in the 


Series of Radio Auditions Held This Winter Over WEAF. 


Edward Johnson, General Manager 


of the Opera, Stands Between the Fortunate Ones, and the Cake Is Part of the Festivities at 
a Reception in the Rainbow Room Given for the Winners 





RCA programs in recent weeks have in 
luded the Vi; jenna Sangerknaben, Gladys 
Swarthout, Lanny Ross, John Goss and 

His London Singers. Efrem Zimbalist and 
Doris D ec Stokowski will conduct the 


jelphia Or 


shestra om April 12 


Opera Broadcasts i in Review 
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behind the doings 
broadcasts re 
interesting 
stars 
a good 
much 


scenes’ 


reveals Sor 

f mterviewing 
ant persons was 
have proved 
scripts 
basis 
this 


ess person a! 


the New York Sunday 
d his experience listen 
for Lauritz Melchior 
licated at most of these 
They savored of the 

proach 
keeping with the dignity 
€ great music were th 
ed musical figures on sev 
s. Mr. Downes him 


speaking on Beeth: 


he matinee performance 
Olga Samaroft-Stokowski 
nm the ‘Ring’ Cycle and 
MIman»n significance of the 
und Isolde.” William J 


Henders f the New York Sw talked 
mn “Die Meistersinger,” and A. Walter 
Kramer ditor f Musical \ MERICA 
scussed Puccini and ‘La Bohéme.’ 
Talks t gener al r special interest wer 
made in the series by David Sarnoff. Mrs 
John Ale xander Jardine, John B. Kennedy 
Dr. Wi on Phelps, Paul D. Cravatl 
a tribut mn Toscanim’s fiftieth anniver 
Sary as a fuctor), John Erskine, Wal 
lace (,00dr Mrs Re berta Campbell 
Laws and iward Burlinghame Hill, a 
list wi made for variety ‘ond interest 
Those nterviewed were. among the 
singers Julius Hueh St Sanne Fisher 
sep Bentone Marjorie Lawrence. 
auritz Me r and Kirsten Flagstad 
Others wh nswered the questions of Mr 
Kennedy or M 


ss were D M 
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ROXAS ° 


veneher o JAN PEERCE 


ror 


ead mony other ‘fameus ortists. 
160 West 73rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Address: 


R City Mus 


Dow, secretary of Australia to the United 
States; Earle R. Lewis, box-office trea 
surer; Jonel Jorgulesco, scenic designer; 


Leopold Sachse and Désiré Défrére, stage 
directors; Lincoln Kirstein, a founder of 
the American Ballet; Fred MHosli, head 
carpenter; Philip Crispano, property man; 


SINGERS AND VIOLINIST 
IN RECENT G. M. LISTS 


Grace Moore, Yehudi Menuhin and 


Emanuel List Soloists under 
Rapee 


Erno Rapee, conducting three recent pro- 
grams of the General Motors Symphony 
over the NBC-WEAF network on April 
5, March 29 and 22, had Emanuel List, 
bass of the Metropolitan Opera as soloist 
on the first April evening program singing 
‘Le Cor,’ by Flegier, ‘La Calumnia,’ from 
‘The Barber of Seville,’ an aria by Verdi, 
a Lied by Schumann and Fischer’s amus- 
ing ‘Deep Down in the Cellar. Purely 
orchestral music was by Handel, Rubin 
stein, and Mendelssohn, who repre 
sented by the Scherzo from ‘Scotch’ 
Symphony, and Tchaikovsky. 

Yehudi Menuhin, violinist, who will 
retire for two years from public life, 
was the soloist on March 29, playing the 
\dagio from Mozart’s Violin Concerto 
No. 3 in G; Novacek’s ‘Perpetuum Mobile,’ 
and brief items by Brahms-Joachim, 
Pugnani-Kreisler and Kreisler. De Falla’s 
‘La Vida and ‘Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey’ outstanding orchestral 
— 


was 
his 


soon 


Bre ve’ 
were the 


Gr: ace Moore 
Charpentier’s ‘Louise,’ B 
coeur,’ Foster’s great 
the Light Brown Hair,’ 
from Puccini’s “Tosca,’ 
March 22. The ballet 
bert’s ‘Rosamunde,’ 
Gracioso’ and 
Wagner were 
by Mr. Rapee 


from 
ton 


sang ‘Depuis le Jour’ 
‘Ouvre 
‘Teanie with 
‘Vissi d’arte’ 
on the program of 
music from Schu 
Ravel’s ‘Alborado del 
works by Tchaikovsky and 
given excellent expositions 
and the symphony. 


izet’s 
song, 


and 


Students of Fritz Reiner in conducting 





more 


led the Curtis Institute program of April 8 
Josef Buchta, chief electrician; Nicholas over a CBS network—Hugo Weisgall, 
Lanzilotti, costumer, and Joseph Novak, Ezra Rachlin, Carl Buchman, Zabel Sko 
scenic artist lovsky and Joseph Levine 
Some Musical Highlights on the Air 
(Eastern Standard Time, P. M., unless otherwise noted.) 

Symphony Orchestras: Chamber Music: 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, NBC Music Guild. Mondays, NBC Blue 
Toscanini conducting. CBS network, network at 2:30. Tuesdays, NBC Red 
Sundays at 3. network at 1:45. Wednesdays, NBC 
Ford (Detroit) Symphony, Kolar con- Red network at 2:30 and 10:30. Thurs 


ducting. Noted soloists. CBS network, 
Sundays at 9. 

General Motors Symphony, Ravee con- 
ducting. Distinguished soloists. NBC 
Red network, Sundays at 10. 

Cleveland Orchestra, Rodzinski 
ing. NBC Blue network. . 
10 


Pittsburgh Symphony, 


conduct- 
Fiidays at 


Modarelli conduct 


ing. NBC Blue network, Thursdays at 
g 

Rochester Civic Orchestra, Harrisor yn 
ducting, NBC Blue network, We Seen 
days at Eastman School Symphony 
White conducting Alternating with 
school ensembles. NBC Blue network 


Thursdays at 3:15 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, 
ducting. NBC Red 
Fridays (began Jan. 24) at 5:45. 
Boston Symphony, Koussevitzky conduct- 
ing. NBC Blue network, Saturdays at 


Klemperer con 
network, alternate 


Chicago Symphony. Stock and DeLamar- 
ter conducting. Mutual network from 
WGN, Saturdays at 9:15. 

Cincinnati Symphony, Goossens conduct 
ing. WOR, Mutual network, alternate 
Saturdays (began Feb. 15), at 8:30 

NBC Symphony, Black conducting. NBC 
Blue network, Saturdays when Boston 
Symphony is on tour, 8:15. 

Radio City Music Hall. NBC Blue net 


work, Sundays at 12:30. 

Symphony of Carnegie Tech O’Brien 
conducting NBC Red Network, Satur 
days at 2:30 

Little Symphonies: 

Alfred Wallenstein’s Sinfonietta. WOR, 
Mutual network, Wednesdays at 9:30. 

String Symphony, Black conducting 


NBC Blue network, Thursdays at 8:15. 
Bamberger Little Symphony. James con- 
ducting. Soloists. WOR. Mutual net 
work, Thursdays at 8:30. 
String Sinfonia, Wallenstein conducting 
WOR, Mutual network, Fridays at 10 


Operas: 


Cesare Sodero Conducts. Soloists. Opera 
and occasional oratorio programs. WOR 
Mutual network, Mondays at 10:15. 

Understanding Opera. Soloists and chorus 
Barlow conductor. CBS network, Tues- 
days at 6:35. 

Palmolive Beauty Box Theatre. Operettas 
Noted singers. CBS network, Satur- 
days at &. 











Tel. TRafalgar 7-3995 





NBC Blue network 


Perolé Quartet. WOR, 
Sundays at 11 a.m. 


Curtis Institute program. Chamber music 


days, 


at 2:30. 
Mutual network, 


groups under Dr. Louis Bailly. Oc- 
casional orchestral programs under 
Reiner. CBS network, Wednesdays at 
4:15. 
Cincinnati Conservatory program, von 
Kreisler conducting. Occasional  or- 
chestral programs. CBS network. Sat- 


urdays at 11 a. m 


Soloist Programs: 


Master Musicians. WOR, Mutual net- 
work, Sundays at 8 

Margaret Speaks, Richard Crooks, Nel- 
son Eddy alternating. cruemaae). NBC 


Red network, Mondays at 8:30. 

Grace Moore. (Vicks) NBC Red network, 
Mondays at 9:30. 

Eddy Brown. With orchestra, 
stein conducting. WOR, 
work, Tuesdays at 9:45. 

Lily Pons (Chesterfield.) 
conducting. CBS network, 


Wallen- 
Mutual net- 


Kostelanetz 
Wednesdays 


at ° 

John Charles Thomas. NBC Blue net 
work. Wednesdays at 9. 

Nino Martini. (Chesterfield.) 
conducting. CBS network, Saturdays 
at L 

Rosemarie Brancato. (Consolidated Gas.) 
NBC Red network, Sundays at 6:30. 

Alexander Beethoven piano 
sonatas, network, Sundays at 
10:35 a.m. 
Bruna Castagna, 
days at 8:30 

Marion Talley, Koestner conducting. 
Red network, Fridays at 10:30 
ginning April 3.) 

Alexander Gray. (Chrysler.) Warnow con 


Kostelanetz 


Semmler, 
CBS 


CBS network, Thurs 


NBC 
(Be- 


ducting, CRS network, Thursdays at 8 
Miscellaneous Programs: 
Magic Key of RCA. Symphony, Black 
conducting. Distinguished soloists. NBC 


Blue network, Sundays at 2. 
Showboat. With Lanny Ross, Winifred 
Cecil and Conrad Thibault. NBC Red 
network, Thursdays at 9. 
Women’s Radio Review. Littau conduct- 
ing. NBC Red network, Mondays at 4. 
Music Is My Hobby. Distinguished ama 
teurs. NBC Blue network, Thursdays 
at 7:45. 
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BOOKS: Bach for the Amateur 


F to be scholarly without aridity, inter- 

esting without resort to coy camouflage 
and affectionate without idolatry be any 
criterion, A. E. F. Dickinson’s ‘The Art 
of Bach.” (London: Duckworth) is a sin- 
cere and honest book. As the author, who 
is director of music in Campbell College, 
England, says, “the appearance of a new 
book on Bach needs some explanation.” He 
continues: “if appreciation merely means a 
vague and ‘romantic’ absorption, palpably 
lacking in any vital aural content, then the 
popularity of Bach is assured, for alike 
in the concert-room and on the machines 
his works are widely admired, and have 
long since ceased to be either an esoteric 
cult or a moral prescription.” 

But there are drawbacks to repetitive 
listening, and Mr. Dickinson offers as the 
reason for his book’s being that, “there 
seems a place, then, for a book which shall 
approach Bach's work (and any music 
which shall throw light upon it) from the 
point of view of the amateur performer, 
in order to arrive, by executively progres- 
sive steps. at a truer and wider estimate 
of Bach-experience than any arm-chair 
study can provide.” 

Stipulating a workmanlike ability as 
pianist a necessary adjunct to a compre- 
hension of Bach, the author proceeds to 
discuss the Master’s output in minute and 
sympathetic fashion. Space permits no ex- 
haustive examination in review, but the 
thoroughly instructive discussion extends 
from the clavier, organ, orchestral and 
chamber music to choral music, which he 
divides into two chapters; cantatas, motets 
and oratorios, and the passions and masses, 
devoting twenty-three pages to the B 
Minor alone in the last-named category. 
A useful list of editions and a general and 
special bibliography is appended. 

The concluding chapter on ‘Bach and 
Civilization,” is a devoted essay on the man 
who wrote for “the congregation of his 
imagination,” and who by this book, is 
become in appreciable measure accessible to 
a larger audience of lay-performers. The 
figure that emerges from these pages, then, 
is not one of fanatic worship, but an earn- 
est man, who was at once a giant and a 
homely Lutheran Christian. 


‘The Man with the Baton’ a Book 
of Little Importance 
At a time when a book that spoke with 


authority of conductors might have been 
welcomed, there appears “The Man with 
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the Baton’ (New York: Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Company) by David Ewen. In size 
some 370 pages, its importance is incredibly 
small. The author, whose opinions are be- 
neath consideration by the well-informed, 
has again written an inept volume in clum- 
sy English. Mr. Ewen is guilty of woeful 
omissions of some conductors of standing, 
while conductors who do not rate at all 
are included. There are photographs, fine 
ones, too, of many conductors; here, too, 
Mr. Ewen has chosen Hans Lange for in- 
clusion and failed to present likenesses of 
at least a half-dozen important men of the 
baton. 

In addition, the book is full of misin- 
formation, such as the statement that Gab- 
rilowitsch was conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony from its foundation, when all 
who know—Mr. Ewen neither knows nor 
makes the effort to find out—that Weston 
Gales was its first conductor. 

Something of a pity that book publishers 
do not employ special readers of manu- 
scripts for books on music. If that were 
so, this book would simply not be. It may 
prove harmful to those who believe what- 
ever they read between the covers of a 
book. At that, they couldn’t believe Be 


Lilla Belle Pitts Considers Junior High 
School Music 


A practical, work-a-day book, and one 
which represents much experience and care- 
ful assembling of materials, is ‘Music In- 
tegration in the Junior High School’ (Bos- 
ton: C. C. Birchard and Company), by 
Lilla Belle Pitts, lecturer in music educa- 
tion at Columbia University and super- 
visor of junior high music in the schools 
of Elizabeth, N. J. 

Junior high pupils present peculiar and 
baffling difficulties for the music program 
due to the great physiological, mental and 
spiritual changes occurring at this age. 
Such difficulties have been met with vary- 
ing degrees of success by the music teach- 
ers, but there is real need for such an in- 
telligent and realistic book of procedure as 
Miss Pitts has provided. 

The first portion of the volume is given 
to suggestions for teachers and formula- 
tion of plans. Part two deals exhaustive- 
ly with each grade (seventh, eighth and 
ninth) suggesting texts, problems, desir- 
able objectives and unit or project de- 
velopments in which all of the musical ex- 
perience, both in and out of school, may 
be integrated. There is an introduction 
by Peter W. Dykema. 


A Valuable 600 Questions about Music 


What should prove a valuable reference 
book is the new edition of Olga Kurt- 
Schaab’s “Musikgeschichte von der Antike 
bis zur Gegenwart in 600 Fragen” (Vienna: 
Verlag Dr. Rolf Passer). In the prepara- 
tion of this edition no less an authority 
than Hans Gal, contemporary Austrian 
composer, has accomplished a very credit- 
able job. The title of the book, written, of 
course, in German, tells us that it is a 
history of music from olden times to the 
present in six hundred questions. 

An edition in English would be welcome. 
In that case, however, we suggest that some 
attention be paid to American music and 
musicians. Examining the index we find 
mentioned but two American composers, 
Edward MacDowell and George Gershwin, 
though lesser lights among European com- 
posers are included in profusion. 


An ‘Anecdotal History of the Science 
of Sound’ 


Beginning with Pythagoras and ending 
with the Acoustical Society of America, 
Dayton Clarence Miller has been at pains 
to trace the development of acoustics, or 
“the science of sound,” as he prefers to 
call it, in his ‘Anecdotal History of the 
Science of Sound’ (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company). He refers in some de- 
tail to the lives and works of the numer- 
ous physicists and other scientific minds 
who have contributed to the progress of a 


study which has been a sort of scientific 
step-child for many centuries. 

Dr. Miller, professor of physics in the 
Case School of Applied Science, Cleve- 
land, has written his text quite as much 
for the amateur and lay-reader as for the 
technician seeking a compact story of his 
craft. The material is lucidly and interest- 
ingly presented and is profusely illustra- 
ted, not only with pictures of apparatus but 
also with portraits of the great workers 
in the field of sound analysis. 


Intelligent Listening to Music—A 
Modest Effort by W. W. Johnson 
Intelligent Listening to Music, by 

William W. Johnson (London: Sir Isaac 

Pitman & Sons, Ltd.,) aims to be a guide 

to the true enjoyment and appreciation of 

music and is, in the words of the author, 

“intended for those whose interest in the 

art has been aroused by mechanical agen- 

cies,” i.e. via the radio and phonograph. 

Dealing with music from its accidental 
beginnings, the author talks to a new audi- 
ence, explaining by words, diagram and 
simple score quotations, the fundamental 
approach of the musician rather than that 
of the layman. It is only with regard to 
some of the composers discussed within 
these pages that Mr. Johnson airs a few 
prejudices, deplorably expounding personal 
tastes to a naive audience as reasonable 
truths. 


New Mozart and Tchaikovsky 
Biographies Appear 

Two recent additions to the ‘Master 
Musicians Series,’ edited by Eric Blom 
(New York: E. P. Dutton) are ‘Mozart,’ 
by Mr. Blom, and ‘Tchaikovsky’ by Edwin 
Evans. Mr. Blom has found it expedient 
in the instance of Mozart, to write an en- 
tirely new book in place of the original 
work, now beyond revision. The biograph- 
ical portion is a devoted and interesting 
summation, candidly written. 

Musical illustrations profusely round out 
Mr. Blom’s discussion of the principal 
works, a discussion that is keen and alive 
with the enthusiasm of the author’s affec- 
tion for his subject. As is usual in vol- 
umes of this series, a calendar of the chief 
events in Mozart’s life, a catalogue of his 
works, an appendix of ‘personalia’ and a 
bibliography are included in the volume— 
and not as usual, a translation by Mr. 
Blom of a libretto by Mozart, ‘An Opera- 
tick Squabble, or the Impresario Perplext.’ 


The Tchaikovsky is devoted principally 
to an examination and evaluation of works, 
only fifty-some pages being given over to 
the composer’s personal life. Mr. Evans 
is particularly competent in such matters as 
the former and has done a lucid and sym- 
pathetic piece of work. The book includes 
the same helpful addenda as the Mozart. 


A First Glimpse of Great Music Is a 
Misdirected Effort 


The reason for a book “primarily intend- 
ed for musical amateurs” and called A 
First Glimpse of Great Music, by J. H. 
Elliot (Philadelphia: David McKay Co.), 
is that it will enlighten the lay-listener, 
who has been denied the advantage of a 
classical musical education. The volume 
takes all phases of music for its province 
and in so doing is necessarily limited to the 
briefest of discussions on those phases. 

Since a superficial examination of the 
subject can hardly arouse more than a 
superficial interest, the book is automatic- 








Arena Impressions 


Florenz Tamara Poised for Her Popular ‘Bull 
Fight Dance’ 


Florenz Tamara of Fowler and Ta- 
mara, dance duo now giving recitals in 
London and Paris, has met with great 
success in the terpsichorean conception 
which she calls ‘Bull Fight Dance,” an 
original solo created after watching the 
characteristic movements of the pica- 
dor, panderillo and matador. 


Fowler and Tamara will return to 
this country early in the fall to fill en 
gagements under the management oi 
Arthur Judson, Inc. Later this month 
they will go to Cannes, and part of their 
summer will be spent in Buenos Aires. 


ally relegated to the category of incom- 
petence. For instance, it is hardly fair to 
a composer of Debussy’s stature to dispose 
of him within fifteen lines. If writers con- 
cerned in interesting the public would 
choose but one facet of music for a thor- 
ough presentation to neophytes, their laud- 
ably enthusiastic but fragmentary efforts 
would be of greater value. 


Alvaretta West Erects a Few Signposts 
to Music 


Alvaretta West, a member of the faculty 
of the Cleveland Public School Music De- 
partment, has evolved a book from the 
teaching devices she has had recourse to 
in imparting a stimulus to her adult and 
high school classes in Cleveland: it is 
called Signposts to Music (New York: 
Carl Fischer, Inc.). 

After an introduction in which the au- 
thor tries to establish a sense of confidence 
in the musical pilgrim, follow chapters 
on melody, rhythm, harmony, form, songs, 
dance types, the orchestra and composers 
There is no attempt to present even a brief 
outline of the history of the art—it is not 
necessary in a book of this kind—but at 
the end of each chapter Miss West sug 
gests readings, compositions for the per 
former, records and general references. A 
student’s workbook accompanies the main 
volume. 
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NEW SYMPHONY IS 
ACTIVE IN TOKYO 


Bethoven’s Ninth Led by Kishi— 
Pringsheim Conducts Academy 
Men in Bruckner’s Ninth 

Toxyo, March 15.—The New Sym- 
»hony has been unusually active recently 
und has given concerts of more than 
wdinary interest. On Feb. 19 Koichi 
Kishi conducted the organization in 
Beethoven’s ‘Egmont’ Overture and the 
Ninth Symphony. The soloists in the 
latter were Toshiko Nakamura, so- 
prano; Kaneko Yanagi, _ contralto; 
Ryozo Okuda, tenor, and Keikichi Ya- 
tabe, bass. The chorus of the Musa- 
shino Music School assisted. 

Prof. Klaus Pringsheim conducted the 
Orchestra of the Tokyo Academy of 
Music at Hibiya Hall on Feb. 15 in a 
program that included the first per- 
formance in Tokyo of Bruckner’s Ninth 
Symphony. A Haydn Symphony and 
Mozart’s E Flat Piano concerto, in 
which Motonari Iguchi was soloist, con- 
cluded the program. 

Mr. Kishi conducted the New Sym- 
phony at Hibiya Public Hall on Feb. 3 
with Taneko Seki, soprano, as soloist 
in five songs with orchestral accompani- 
ment. Three excerpts from the conduc- 
tors ‘Japanese’ Suite were well received, 
and the remainder of the program was 
devoted to an excellent exposition of 


Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, Mo- 
zart’s ‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik,’ and 
Ravel’s ‘Bolero.’ 

The New Symphony held its 163rd 


subscription concert at the Hibiya Pub- 
lic Hall on Jan. 22. The program in- 
cluded Respighi’s ‘The Fountains of 
Rome’ (for the first time in this coun- 
try), Wagner’s ‘Siegfried Idyll’, Debus- 
sy’s ‘La Mer,’ and Ravel’s ‘Bolero.’ The 
conductor was Gaetano Comelli, who 
appeared for the first time at these con- 
~erts. 

Nejiko Suwa, unusually gifted girl 
violinist, played Mozart’s Concerto No. 


in D on Jan. 3. The accompanying 
New Symphony Orchestra was con- 
lucted by Alexander Moguilewsky. 


(his concert was broadcast by JOAK. 
Recitals Attract Many 


A joint recital was given by Yoshiko 
Beltramelli, soprano, and Aiko Saida, 
ontralto, at Hibiya -Hall recently. 
\rias from Pochielli’s ‘La Gioconda,’ 
Verdi's ‘The Masked Ball,’ and popular 
English songs were given by Miss 
Saida. Mrs. Beltramelli confined her 


tnersneanenemanee 


EDDY SINGS IN OMAHA 


Organist’s Guild Sponsors Two Per- 
formances of Gaul’s ‘Holy City’ 
OmaHa, Nes., April 5—Nelson Eddy 
le his appearance here under the 

uspices of the Tuesday Musical Club 

t Central High School Auditorium in 

Madama Butterfly,’ on the evening of 

March 9. Theodore Paxson was the 

iccompanist. The program began with 

‘Non piu Andrai,’ from Mozart’s 
he Marriage of Figaro,’ and included 
eder, and contemporary songs. En- 
res were many and welcome. 
(he Organists Guild sponsored two 
eriormances on March 1 and 8 of 

‘arvey Gaul’s ‘Holy City,’ by the com- 
ned choirs and soloists of First Pres- 
terian Church, Louise Shadduck Za- 
skie, organist and director: and 
arl Memorial Church, Henrietta M. 
es, Organist and director, assisted by 
string quartet. E.L. W. 
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Eigo Kato, “Musical America's’ Representa- 
tive in Japan 


portion of the program to Italian songs. 

Maria Kousnezova, soprano, gave a 
recital under the joint patronage of the 
French Ambassador and the Maison 
Franco-Japanaise, at the Nihon Seinen- 
kan in February, Yoshie Fujiwara, Jap- 
anese tenor, assisted. The program in- 
cluded excerpts from ‘Madama Butter- 
fly’ by Puccini, ‘Manon’ by Massenet, 
and a number of Japanese songs. 

An execllent program was given at 
the Tokyo Women’s Club by Prof. 
August Junker and Marion Junker, vio- 
linist and pianist, respectively ; Seiichiro 
Sonodo, baritone, and Naohiro Fukui, 
violinist. Works by Brahms, Mozart 
and Sammartini were performed. Ken- 
shu Wanibuchi violinist, gave a recital 
at the Nihon Seinenkan recently play- 
ing works by Grieg, Bach, Paganini, 
Schubert and Bazzini. Toruko Takagi 
was the accompanist. 

Viscountess Keiko Kato and her son, 
Yasutomo Kato, gave a duo-harp re- 
cital at the Gunjin Kaikan in which 
they were assisted by Yoji Otaguro, 
tenor; Miho Nagato, soprano, Ryusaku 
Hayashi, violin, and Kata Nakaima, 
cello. 

The New Symphony gave its 162nd sub- 
scription concert conducted by Hideo Saito, 
solo ‘cellist, recently at the Hibiya Pub- 
lic Hall. The program opened with the 
Seventh Symphony of Schubert, and con- 
cluded with the Dance Suite by Bela Bar- 
tok, which received a first performance in 


this country. The soloist was Kenshu 
Wanibuchi, young violinist, who played 
Bruch’s Concerto. Mr. Wanibuchi_re- 


turned early last fall from Prague. 
Three “Tosca’ Performances 


‘Tosca’ was well sung and staged at 
the Shimbashi Embujo. One performance 
was conducted by Mr. Masao, the other 
two by Nicolai Schiferblatt. The title role 
was sung by Maria Kousnetzova, Cavara- 
dossi by Yoshie Fujiwara, and Scarpia by 


Mr. Attilio. The orchestra was the 
Nagoya Symphony. 

The New Symphony concert at the 
Hibiya Public Hall conducted by Alex- 


ander Moguilewski, had as soloist Tolia 
Vedernikoff, pianist. The program included 
the Symphony in C Minor by Saburo 
Moroi, Tokyo composer and music critic. 
To commemorate the 250th anniversary 
of the birth of Handel, the Tokyo Acad- 
emy of Music presented ‘The Messiah’ in 
December at the Hibiya Public Hall under 
the direction of Klaus Pringsheim. The 
soloists were Tsumako Makita, soprano; 
Shizuko Saito, contralto; Mutsumu Shi- 
bata, tenor; and Hideji Hashimoto, bass. 
The choruses were sung by the chorus of 
the academy and accompaniments played 
by the academy orchestra. The per- 
formance was on the whole a praiseworthy 
one, particularly on the part of the chorus. 
The Independent Composers Society 
presented its second concert of new or- 


WPA UNITS GIVE N.Y. 


Orchestras, Band and _ Vocal 
Ensembles Heard—Direc- 
tors Speak 
A large invited audience heard 200 
musicians employed in the New York 
units of the Federal Music Project in a 
demonstration concert at Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of March 29. Excellent 
performances throughout the evening 
gave point to the claim of Dr. Nikolai 
Sokoloff, national director, and Lee Pat- 
tison, his assistant in New York City, 
both of whom made short addresses, that 
the project justified its existence by 

maintaining a high artistic standard. 
Native music had a large place on the 

program, which opened with the New 

York Festival Orchestra, under Chal- 


mers Clifton, playing ‘Legend’ and 
‘Dirge from MacDowell’s ‘Indian’ 
Suite, and Quincy Porter’s lively 


‘Dance.’ Lehman Engel led the Madri- 
gal Singers, a group of mixed voices, 
in several typical works after which 
Eugene Plotnikoff conducted the orches- 
tra in Tchaikovsky’s ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ 
The second half included a performance 
of Daniel Gregory Mason’s ‘Fanny 
Blair’ by the Modern Art Quartet, the 
Negro Melody Singers under Juanita 
Hall in varied spirituals and the New 
York State Symphonic Band’s rousing 
account of the Overture to ‘“Tann- 
hauser’ under its dynamic leader, Giu- 
seppe Creatore, who gave as a lengthy 
encore a movement from Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony. 

Dr. Sokoloff concluded his emphatic 
speech by saying that he hoped music 
would become as indispensable to the 
American people as baseball. Some evi- 
dence that it is already gaining in public 
favor was revealed at the first two proj- 
ect concerts at which admissions are 
charged, in the Manhattan Theatre on 


chestral works by native composers at the 
Nihon Seinenkan, with The New Sym- 
phony under Fusaji Sakanishi. The works 
given were Small Orchestra Suite (Pre- 
lude-Ballade-Waltz) by Ichiro Ishida; a 
symphonic suite, ‘Spring,’ in four move- 
ments, by Toshuji Ogiwara; a symphonic 
poem, ‘Wedding in the Forest,’ by Ichiro 
Ishida, and a ballet suite for orchestra, in 
four movements, by Toshuji Ogiwara. 


A Mahler Evening 


A Gustay Mahler evening was held by 
Yoshizo Yasui, vocalist, at the Jinju Hall 
recently. Masahiro Tsuchikawa accom- 
panied. 

A memorial concert in commemoration 
of the 100th anniversary of the birth of 
Saint-Saéns was held under the joint aus- 
pices of the Tokyo Music Society, the So- 
ciety for International Cultural Relations, 
and the Maison Franco-Japonaise, at the 
Hibiya Public Hall recently. The pro- 
gram included the ’Cello Concerto in A 
Minor; the Third Symphony; ‘L’Afrique,’ 
for piano and orchestra, and song selec- 
tions. Soloists were Akira Suzuki, ‘cellist ; 
Toraji Onaka, organist. Toroku Takagi, 
pianist; Yoshiko Sato, soprano, and Yoji 
Otaguro, tenor. The New Symphony was 
conducted by Koscak Yamada. 

Gounod’s ‘The Redemption,’ had its first 
performance in Japan in December at the 
Nihon Seinenkan. It was performed by 


the Tokyo Symphonic Chorus and the 
Tokyo Oratorio Society under Shuichi 
Tsugawa. The soloists were Minako 


Hirai, soprano; Ryozo Okuda, tenor; Eichi 
Uchida, baritone, and Hideo Abe, bass. 
E1co Kato 





A course in Wagner’s music has been 
instituted at the conservatory’ in 


Bremen. The first occupant of the 
chair is the composer, Kurt Zimmer- 
mann. 
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the evenings of March 22 and 29. 

The balcony, where lowest prices ob- 
tain, was packed at both events, while 
a goodly audience filled the more ex- 
pensive seats. At the first concert, Mr. 
Plotnikoff conducted the Festival 
Orchestra, which had recently returned 
from a successful tour of New York 
State, and Frank Gullino, violinist, was 
soloist. At the second, Franco Autori 
led the New York Civic Orchestra with 
Mildred Waldman, pianist, as soloist. 

Theatre Units Give Eliot Drama 


Another Federal Project venture of 
cultural interest was the presentation by 
the theatre units of T. S. Eliot's vivid 
dramatic poem, ‘Murder in the Cathe- 
dral,’ for a limited engagement at the 
Manhattan Theatre, re-styled ‘The Pop- 
ular Priced Theatre,’ opening on March 
20. Staged by Halsted Welles, who had 
produced it at Yale University earlier, 
under the personal supervision of Ed- 
ward Goodman, and with music by Leh 
man Engel, the entire production was 
one of great beauty, simplicity and sen 
sitiveness. Harry Irvine in the leading 
role as the doomed Archbishop Thomas 
a Becket, gave a finely-tuned and mov- 
ing performance and the remainder ot 
the large cast was more than adequate 
The single setting, a marvel of line and 
grace, and the colorful costumes were 
designed under the supervision of Tom 
Adrian Cracraft. Mr. Engel’s music 
had the virtue of remaining an under 
lining to the action most of the time, al 
though occasionally it was too obtrusive 
and overwhelmed the the 
actors. 

Music project concerts and Compos 
ers’ Forum-Laboratories have continued 
as usual, and Mr. Pattison has an 
nounced a May Music Festival to be 
held simultaneously with National Music 
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SYMPHONY LISTS PLANS 





National Symphony under Kindler 
Augments Future Engagements 


WasuHincTon, D. C., April 5.— 
The National Symphony, Hans Kin 
dler, conductor, anticipating the suc 
cessful conclusion to its campaign to 
raise a sufficient sustaining fund for 
next winter’s activities has already made 
tentative plans for the concert season 
Included in 1936-37 activities will be 
engagements in several cities not yet 
visited. Plans have also been com 
pleted for a return engagement on the 
symphony course in Bushnell Memoria! 
Auditorium, Hartford, Conn., and an- 
other trip to Canada. In New York state 
next fall, the orchestra will make its 
first appearance on the Chromatic Clul 
Course at Troy, and at one of the 
concert series held in the Westchester 
County Centre in White Plains, N. Y., 
also appearing at Smith College, North 
ampton, Mass. 

The National Symphony will also 
enlarge its concert activities in the 
South. New cities added to the itinerary 
recently are Jacksonville, Fla., and 
Winston-Salem, N. C. and the orchestra 
will augment its concert series in Bal 
timore from six performances to seven 


The Symphony gave a concert on 
April 2 at Duke University, Durham 
N. C., then spent two days on April 


3 and 4, at a musical festival in Colum 
bia, S. C. C. C. Cappel is manager. 





The Eldorado Casino at Nice, an im- 
mense auditorium seating 4,000, was re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 
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Sandor Harmati 


Fiemincton, N. J., April 5.—Sandor 
Harmati, violinist and conductor, died here 
at the home of his brother-in-law, Richard 
T. Tjader, on April 3, after a brief illness. 

Born in Budapest in 1893, he graduated 
from the Royal Academy of Music in 
1909, and became concert master at the 
Volksoper. He came to the United States 
in 1914, and was associated first with the 
Letz Quartet (from 1917 to 1920) and 
later the Lenox Quartet. In 1922, he won 
a Pulitzer Traveling Fellowship with his 
symphonic poem, ‘Folio,’ and two years 
later, the Philadelphia Chamber Music As- 
sociation prize with a string quartet. He 
also won the publication award of the 
Juilliard Foundation for his ‘Prelude to 
a Melodrama.’ 

In 1925, Mr. Harmati became conductor 
of the Omaha Symphony. While holding 
this post he conducted American composi- 
tions chosen for the 1927 International 
Music Festival in Frankfort. He also ap- 
peared as guest conductor with the Pas- 
deloup Orchestra of Paris and the Berlin 
Philharmonic; in this country with the 
- ae Symphony and at Chautauqua, 

When the Musicians Symphony of New 
York was organized in 1931 to aid unem- 
ployed orchestra players, Mr. Harmati was 
named conductor. On the resignation of 
Albert Stoessel as conductor of the West- 
chester County Music Festivals in Decem- 
ber, 1933, Mr. Harmati was appointed his 
successor and conducted the 1934 and 1935 
festivals at White Plains. He was asso- 
ciated for a time with the MacDowell Club 
of New York, conducting its orchestra and 
taking charge of a number of its musical 
activities. Among these were a masque 
dealing with Ben Jonson, the first per- 
formance in New York after many years, 
of Weber’s one-act opera, ‘Abu Hassan’ 
and the American premiere of Holst’s ‘At 
the Boar’s Head.’ 

In October, 1934, he was appointed pro- 
fessor of music at Bard College, Annan- 
dale, N. Y. His compositions besides those 
already mentioned, include songs, piano, 
violin and orchestral works. 

Mr. Harmati became an American citi- 
zen in 1919, and the same year married 
Ruth Sophia Tjader, daughter of Dr. 
Richard Tjader, explorer. Mrs. Harmati 
and his father, Morris Harmati, survive 
him. 





J. A. Fuller Maitland 


CARNFORTH, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND, 
March 31.—John Alexander Fuller Mait- 
land, musicologist and formerly music 
critic of the London Times, died here yes- 
terday. He was seventy-nine. 





Mr. Fuller Maitland was one of the most 
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important figures in the field of music 
criticism and archeological research of the 
present time. He was born in London, 
April 7, 1856, and was educated at Win- 
chester School and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, coming, at the latter, under the in- 
fluence of Villiers Stanford, who was then 
creating a new musical life at the uni- 
versity. On his graduating in 1882, with 
the degree of M.A., he studied piano with 
Dannreuther and Rockstro, the latter 
arousing his interest in the archeological 
aspects of music. 

Soon after leaving Cambridge his jour- 
nalistic career began when he became critic 
on the Pall Mall Magazine. Two years 
later, in 1884, he went to the staff of the 
Guardian remaining there for five years, 
then succeeding Francis Hueffer on the 
Times. He held the latter position until 
1911. 

During these years he made frequent 
appearances in public both as pianist and 
harpsichordist. In 1893, he published with 
L. E. Broadwood, ‘English County Songs,’ 
a collection which achieved wide popu- 
larity, and was also one of the founders 
of the Folk Song Society. A volume of 
fifteenth century English carols in col- 
laboration with Rockstro, was published the 
same year, also a catalogue of the music 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. 
‘The Fitzwilliam Virginal Book,’ one of the 
most valuable collections of Elizabethan 
music, was brought out in 1899, in col- 
laboration with his brother-in-law, W. Bar- 
clay Squire. As a member of the editorial 
committee of the Purcell Society, he edited 
various volumes and arranged the vocal 
score of that composer’s ‘King Arthur’ for 
the Birmingham Festival in 1897. With 
Mrs. Clara Bell, he translated Spitta’s ‘Life 
of Bach.” His work on Brahms is con- 
sidered one of the most important in the 
English language. 

In 1880, Mr. Fuller Maitland made his 
first contribution to Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians, the first edition of 
which was issued that year. In 1889, he 
edited the important appendix to this edi- 
tion. On the death of Sir George Grove in 
1900, the work was placed in Mr. Fuller 
Maitland’s hands and he produced, 1904- 
1910, an edition of the dictionary in five 
volumes, replacing the former one in four. 

Mr. Fuller Maitland’s principal works 
were ‘Schumann’ (1884), ‘Masters of Ger- 
man Music’ (1894), ‘The Musician’s Pil- 
grimage’ (1899), ‘English Music of the 
Nineteenth Century’ (1902), ‘The Age of 
Bach and Handel’ in ‘The Oxford History 
of Music’ (1902), ‘Joseph Joachim’ (1905), 
‘Brahms’ (1911), ‘The Consort of Music’ 
(1915) and ‘The Suites of Bach’ (1924). 





Alfred Cowell Goodwin 


Syracuse, N. Y., March 25.—Alfred 
Cowell Goodwin, pianist, and a member of 
the faculty of the College of Fine Arts of 
Syracuse University since 1908, died in the 
University Hospital here on March 12 
after an illness of two weeks. Mr. Good- 
win was born in Benchley, England, in 
1875, and after graduating from the Leip- 
zig Conservatory, studied with Leschetizky 
in Vienna. In 1901, he made a trans- 
continental concert tour of this country and 
then joined the faculty of the Peabody 
Conservatory, Baltimore, resigning to ac- 
cept the position at Syracuse University. 





Isabel Lovedale 


Cuicaco, April 5.—Isabel Lovedale, pro- 
fessor of voice and interpretation in the 
School of Speech of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, died suddenly of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage yesterday at her home in Kenilworth, 
in her fifty-fifth year. She was the senior 
in service of the women members of the 
faculty, having joined it thirty-two years 
ago shortly after graduating from the 
university. 





Mrs. Samuel Melvin Macmillen 


Mrs. Ella Ijams Macmillen, widow of 
Samuel Melvin Macmillen and mother of 
Francis Macmillen, violinist, and the late 
S. E. Macmillen, manager of the National 
Symphony, died at her home in New York 
on March 20, in her eighty-fourth year. 
Her husband was the proprietor of several 
Ohio newspapers and at one time Collector 
of Internal Revenue in that state. 





Conchita Supervia 


Lonpon, March 30.—Conchita Supervia, 
Spanish mezzo-soprano, died in childbirth 
in a nursing home here today. She came 
to London a few weeks ago from the farm 
of her husband, Ben Rubinstein, a timber 
broker and fruit farmer at Rustington, Sus- 
sex. 

Conchita Supervia, whose remarkable 
abilities in singing coloratura music made 
it possible for her to assume several Ros- 
sini roles which have for many years been 
the property of sopranos, was born in Bar- 
celona in 1899. Her operatic debut was 
made at the age of fourteen at the Colon 
Theatre in Buenos Aires, and only a year 
later she sang Carmen in Italy. She cre- 
ated the role of Concepcion in the Italian 
premiere of Ravel’s ‘L’Heure Espagnole’ at 
La Scala and is said to have been the first 
Octavian in Strauss’s ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ 
in Spain. 

The three roles in which she made her 
most striking successes were in Rossini 
operas, Rosina in ‘The Barber of Seville’ 
which she sang as originally written, Isa- 
bella in ‘L’Italiana in Algeri’ and the title 
role in ‘La Cenerentola.’ She appeared at 
both the Paris Opéra and Opéra-Comique 
creating at the latter house, the title role 
in Lehar’s ‘Frasquita. She was one of 
the stars of Rossini revivals at the The- 
atre des Champs-Elysées in Paris in 1929, 
and also sang at Covent Garden. 

Mme. Supervia sang with the Chicago 
Civic Opera Association in 1932 and 1933, 
making an impression as Carmen. In New 
York she appeared only in recital. 





Ellison Van Hoose 

Houston, Tex., March 25.—Ellison Van 
Hoose, operatic and concert tenor, died 
here on March 24. He had made his home 
in Houston since 1914 and devoted his 
time to various local musical activities. 

Born in Murfreesboro, Tenn., on Aug. 
18, 1868, the son of a Baptist clergyman, 
he had his early musical training from his 
mother and sang as a boy alto. His gen- 
eral education was received at Howard Col- 
lege, Marion, Ala. He went to New York 
for further vocal education, studying with 
Isidore Luckstone, Perry Averill and Orton 
Bradley, later going to Europe where his 
teachers were Koenig and de Reszke in 
Paris, Cotogni in Rome and Sir Henry 
Wood in London. 

His operatic debut was made as Tann- 
hauser with the Damrosch Opera Company 
in Philadelphia, Dec. 11, 1897, and his ora- 
torio debut on Dec. 27 of the same year in 
‘The Messiah’ with the New York Ora- 
torio Society. He made concert tours with 
Melba and Sembrich and from 1908 to 1910 
sang in concert and opera in Italy, Ger- 
many and Scandinavia. He sang the part 
of Gerontius in Elgar’s oratorio, “The 
Dream of Gerontius’ in the American pre- 
miere of the work by the New York Ora- 
torio Society, Dec. 6, 1903, and the role of 
Lenski in the American premiere in con- 
cert form of Tchaikovsky’s ‘Eugen Onegin’ 
by the New York Symphony under Walter 
Damrosch 

The summer of 1907 he was director of 
the school of music at Chautauqua, N. Y.. 


and in 1913 he established a summer music 
school in the Adirondacks. He came to 
Houston in 1914 to lead the choir of the 
First Presbyterian Church, and taught sing- 
ing and besides acted at various times as 
conductor of different choral organizations. 





Mrs. N. J. Elsenheimer 


Curcaco, April 7—Mrs. N. J. Elsen- 
heimer, widow of the late Dr. N. J. Elsen- 
heimer, died here today after an operation. 
She was born in Cincinnati sixty-nine years 
ago. She was a pianist and met her hus- 
band when he was teaching at the Cincin- 
nati College of Music. Her maiden name 
was Hedwig Schulze. She is survived by 
a son Albert and a married daughter, Mrs 
Edgar Allan. 


Alfred J. Franklin 


Pumaperpuia, April 8—Alfred J 
Franklin, father of Calvin Franklin, as- 
sistant secretary and associate sales mana- 
ger of Columbia Concerts Corporation, died 
at his home here on April 7. Mr. Franklin 
was born in Frankford, Pa., in 1852, and 
was engaged in the textile business here 
until his retirement some years ago. 





Mrs. Adam Meisle 
PuHriLapeLtPHiIA, April 6.—JIsabel F 
Meisle, widow of Adam Meisle and 
mother of Kathryn Meisle, contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera, died suddenly at her 
home here on April 4. 





Mrs. George Werrenrath 


Aretta Camp Werrenrath, mother of 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, and widow 
§ George Werrenrath, a_ well-known 
Danish tenor of the last generation, died 
at her home in New York on April 5 
Mrs. Werrenrath, born in New York in 
1854, was the daughter of Henry Camp, 
bass soloist and choirmaster at Henry 
Ward Beecher’s church in Brooklyn. She 
toured with a concert company, but retired 
on her marriage. She wrote and trans- 
lated many texts for songs. Besides her 
son she is survived by two sisters, Mrs 
George H. Russ and Dr. Mary Augusta 
Lamp 





Jeanne Tas 


Jeanne Tas, daughter of Helen Teschner- 
Tas, violinist, died in hospital in New 
York, on March 29. Miss Tas, who was 
born in Woodmere, L. IL, in 1917, was a 
painter and a student at New York Uni- 
versity. Her father, Emile Tas, and one 
sister also survive. 


Mary Peck Thomson 


Cricaco, March 24.—Mary Peck Thom 
son, voice teacher, died here yesterday 
Mrs. Thomson was born in Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., in 1870. She studied in Europe 
with George Henschel and with Mrs. 
Florence Magnus in Chicago. For the 
past thirty-six years she maintained a 
studio in the Fine Arts Building. Mrs 
Thomson was president of the Music Guild 
and a member of the Musical Arts Society, 
the Cordon and the Musicians’ Club of 
Women. M. M. 





Luella Anderson 


Omauwa, March. 22.—Luella Anderson, 
violinist and teacher, died here on March 
21. Miss Anderson was a graduate of the 
American Conservatory in Chicago and be- 
sides maintaining a private studio, taught 
at Brownell Hall, the Sacred Heart Con- 
vent and the social settlement. In the last 
named, she also conducted the orchestras 
and the girls’ choruses. She was president 
of the Clef Club and the Tuesday Musical 
Club. For some years Miss Anderson made 
her home in Brussels. Ec. la W. 





Leslie E. Peck 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 19.—Leslie EF. 
Peck, teacher of cornet and one of th: 
founders of the Metropolitan School o 
Music, died at his home here on March 18 
after an illness of six months. In his yout! 
he had been a member of the orchestras 0! 
the National Opera Company, the Bostor 
Ideals and the Emma Juch Opera Com 
pany. He came to Indianapolis in os 
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W. R. Murphy Dies in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, April 1.—William Robert 
Murphy, editor, author and patron of the 
arts, drama and music, long the Philadel- 
phia correspondent for MusIcaAL AMERICA, 
died today at his home here, at the age 
of fifty-two. Death was attributed to a 
heart ailment. He was born in Wilming- 
ton, Del., Aug. 27, 1883. 

For many years a member of the staffs 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger and the 
Evening Public Ledger, Mr. Murphy’s 
career was one of brilliance and he was 
well known in journalistic, magazine and 
art circles. 

Honor graduate of Philadelphia Central 
High School and the University of Penn- 
sylvania, where he received the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science 
in 1906, he was awarded the honor of 
Ivy Poet at the latter and achieved the un- 
usual distinction of becoming a Phi Beta 
Kappa in his junior year. The Philadel- 
phia Board of Education honored him with 
a degree of Master of Arts. He took post 
graduate work in English and philology at 
the University of Pennsylvania from 1905- 
08. 

While still at college he was active in 
numerous societies and publications: as an 
editor of the Daily Pennsylvanian, under- 
graduate publication; editor-in-chief of the 
Red and Blue; secretary of the Deutscher 
Verein, for which he managed many Ger- 
man plays; charter member and a secre- 
tary of the City Club; charter member and 
a secretary of the Organization Committee 
of the university, a member of the “Press 
Gang,” the Sledge and Anvil Club, the 
Central High School Club and the Record 
Committee. He also served as undergrad- 
uate editor of Old Penn, was a member of 
of the Zelosophic Society, of which he was 
president in his senior year, the Philoma- 
thean-Zelosophic Debating Committee, 
chairman of the Cap and Gown Committee, 
organizer, charter member of Book and 
Judge Club and chairman of the literary 
committee of the Record Committee and 
a member of The Pennsylvania Historical 
Society. At the same time he was univer- 





AMERICAN CHORAL EVENT 
AT TEMPLE EMANU-EL 





Saminsky, Beveridge and Dessoff Con- 
duct Their Choruses in 
Native Music 


A Festival of American Choral 
Music and Its Ancestry was given at 
Temple Emanu-El, New York, on 
March 27 and 28, under the direction 
of Lazare Saminsky, leader of the 
Temple’s choir. At the first session on 
the afternoon of March 27, Dr. Beckett 
Gibbs, American representative of 
Trinity College of Music, London, and 
a member of the faculty of the Juil- 
liard School of Music made an address 
on ‘The Choral Tradition in England 
and America.’ 


Three choral organizations took part, 
the temple choir under Mr. Saminsky, 
the Columbia University Choir under 
Lowell P. Beveridge, and the Adesdi 
Chorus conducted by Margarete Des- 
soff. Choral music by Mauduit, Pal- 
estrina, Handel as well as by composers 
of the Renaissance, and a group of con- 
temporary American works by Bur- 
leigh, Jacoby, Sowerby and Saminsky 
were heard. 


In the evening a choral service was 
given at which works by van der 
Stucken, Freed, Jacobi and Sowerby 
were presented. On the morning of 
the following day, Ernest Bloch’s 
Sacred Service was given. The solo- 
sts were Sara Bennes, Eleanor Gale 
nd Anna Molk, sopranos; Mildred 
Kreuder and Rita Sebastian, contraltos; 
ucien Ruttman, tenor, and Joseph 
Posner, bass. Gottfried H. Federlein 
as the organist. 


sity reporter for the Philadelphia Evening 
Telegraph. 

Until 1913 he was connected with the 
Evening Telegraph as music, drama and 
literary critic and later chief editorial 
writer. 

In 1914, he went with the Public Ledger 
and the newly founded Evening Public 
Ledger. On the first named, in addition 
to various editorships, he also served as 
foreign editor on the war desk. He also 
served on the editorial staff of the latter. 
He was associate editor of Literary Review 
of the Public Ledger and New York Eve- 
ning Post from 1924 to 1926. 

At various times he was associate editor 
of Musical Leader, Chicago; Young Amer- 
icans, New York, and editorial writer of 
the Philadelphia Evening Times. 

Among his other activities were mem- 
berships in the Philadelphia Art Alliance 
—he had been editor of the Art Alliance 
Bulletin since 1933—and in the play read- 
ing committee of the Plays and Players 
Club, a leading amateur theatre organiza- 
tion of the United States. A charter mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia Operatic Society, he 
also held memberships in the Pen and Pen- 
cil Club, the Musical Art Club, Philhar- 
monic Society, Philadelphia Chamber 
Music Association, Penn Athletic Club, the 
Genealogy Society of Pennsylvania, and 
in many amateur press organizations, in- 
cluding the National Amateur Press As- 
sociation, of which he was once president. 

Mr. Murphy was the author of ‘Story 
of Philadelphia,’ which was published in 
celebration of Founders Week in 1908; 
‘The Literary School’; ‘Stories on Operas’ 
and theatrical, musical and book reviews 
and prose and poetry in magazines. 

During the war he was a member of the 
Field Division, National Defense Council, 
Washington, D. C.:; a member of the 
War Savings Organization of the Treasury 
Department, and managing editor of the 
National Defense (official magazine). 

He is survived by his mother, Mrs. Mary 
A. Murphy, of this city, and a brother, 
Frank J. Murphy, of Chicago. 


CHOIR FESTIVAL IS 


Hugh Ross Conducts Male Voice 
and Philharmonic Groups 
in Several Oratorios 


Winnipec, April 5.—During the 
week of March 23, Hugh Ross, conduc 
tor of the Schola Cantorum of New 
York and formerly conductor of the 
Winnipeg Male Voice Choir and the 
Philharmonic Choir, re-appeared as 
guest conductor in the “Two Choirs 
Festival’ given under the auspices of 
the Men’s Musical Club. 

Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah’ was given by 
the Philharmonic Choir, assisted by the 
Winnipeg Symphony with Arthur 
Cranmer of London, England, singing 
the major role. Local soloists were Ger- 
trude Newton, May Lawson, Linton 
Kent. Donald Watson, Peggy Watson. 
Maud Scarth. H. H. Holland, E. A 
Forest, and H. L. Scarth. The chorus 
was trained during the season by Her- 
bert Sadler and accompanied by Filmer 


Hubble. 
Jugoslavian Work Heard 


Mr. Ross led the Male Voice Choir 
at the second concert in which the ‘Life 
and Deeds of the Holy Brothers,’ by 
Bozidar Sirola, Jugoslavian composer 
arranged by Mr. Ross for this occasion. 
was performed. Soloists were Norman 
White, H. J. Smith, J. C. Fraser and 
Tames Seaton. Mr. Cranmer was also 
heard with the Male Voice Choir. 

Jan Kubelik, assisted by his son and 
daughter, gave a recital in the Famous 
Artists Series, under Shipman on March 





COLUMBUS ATTENDS 
VARIETY OF EVENTS 


Recitals, Ballet, Orchestral and 
Chamber Music Programs 
Are Welcomed 


Cotumsvus, O., April 5—The mid- 
season list of musical events brought 
some of the most widely-discussed at- 
tractions of the year. The farewell 
appearance of Eugene Ormandy as con- 
ductor of the Minneapolis Symphony in 
February was the occasion of riotous 
enthusiasm. Previous sy ic visi- 
tors have been the Cleveland Orchestra 
under Artur Rodzinski and the Cincin- 
nati Symphony under Eugene Goossens. 

Nelson Eddy’s recital brought out the 
largest audience of this or any other 
season within memory. The baritone’s 
program was heard by more than 5,000. 
This was in the Capital University 
series, managed by Harm Harms, who 
has also presented Dalies Frantz, 
pianist. 

The Monte Carlo Ballet on the Hast- 
Amend Civic series and the Jooss Ballet 
on the Women’s Music Club series 
evoked much discussion. Hast and 
Amend have also brought Edith Lorand 
and her Hungarian Orchestra, and the 
Moscow Cathedral Choir. Emanuel 
Feuermann and Mischa Levitrki gave 
a joint recital in this series on March 2 

The Symphony Club held its election 
in February and Mrs. Jonas McCune 
was named president to succeed Mrs 
Frederick Miller, who has agreed to 
continue her assistance to this organiza- 
tion as associate president. Helene 
Pugh Alcorn is again executive secre- 
tary for the thirteenth season. The 
executive committee includes Maybell 





HELD IN WINNIPEG 


26. On March 21 John Charles Thomas 
with Carol Hollister as t 
gave a recital in the Celebrity 
and Percy Grainger appeared in the 
same series on March 16 


Wednesday Musical Active 


The Wednesday 
gave a program entitled “Modern Rus- 
sian Composers’ on March 11, and on 
March 25 the Club gave an ensemble 
program. Quartets by Debussy and 
Frank Bridge were performed by Ex- 
gene Hudson and Joseph Sera. violins: 
Michael Barton, viola, and Isaac 
Mamott, ’cello. A vocal group led by 
Mr. Hubble sang music of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Valborg Leland, violinist, recently or- 
ganized a children’s 
At present the ensemble incindes twenty- 
five players. During March the Kolisch 
Quartet plaved works by Haydn. Schu- 
bert and Ravel before the Women’s 
Musical Club. Ewa Clare gave a lec- 
ture-recital on the harpsichord. assisted 
by a chamber orchestra conducted by 
Ronald Gibson Flora Matheson 
Goulden, violinist, and Thomas Moritz 
flutist, aided the program 
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The J. W. Matthews Scholarship 
Concert sponsored annually by the 
Music Teachers Association, was given 
at Fort Garry Hotel on March 9. John 
McTaggart, Annette Dostert and 


George Rutherford arranged an instruc 
tive list. Russel Standing. president 
presented the 1935 scholarship of $10 
to Thelma Guttormson 

Marvy Mowxcerrrr 


pianist 
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M. Huntington, Mrs. Eugene Gray, 
Mrs. Henry Nelson Rose, Mrs. S. P. 
Bush, Mrs. Freeman T. Eagleson, Mrs. 
Aleorn, Mrs. A. D. Estabrook, Mrs. 
Stanley Crooks, Martha Hoster, Mrs. 
Edward W. Miller and Mrs. Richard 
Wallace. 
Recitals Many and Varied 


Gladys Swarthout’s appearance here 
aroused praise and Rose Bampton sang 
im joint recital with Gregor Piatigorsky 
om the Women’s Music Club series. The 
‘cellist at his first appearance here, was 
well received. Pierre Luboshutz was 
the accompanist. The club also presented 
Kirsten Flagsted earlier in the season. 

The Haydn String Quartet featured 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s Theme and 
Variations for flute and quartet at its 
mid-winter concert at the Gallery of 
Fime Arts. It was given a splendid per- 
formance with Walter Lynas, assisting 
flutist. Other works were Beethoven’s 
Op. 135 and Haydn’s Op. 74, No. 1. 
Vera Watson Downing is organizer and 
first violinist of the Haydn Quartet. 
The series is sponsored by Epsilon 
chapter of Delta Omicron. 

Ellis Snyder, head of the voice de- 
partment of Capital University Con- 
servatory was heard in voice recital last 
month in Mees Hall. He was accom- 
panied by Marguerite Heer Andrews. 
The Jorg Fasting Ballet of this city 
gave its annual public performance on 
March 7 at the Hartman Theatre, ac- 
companied by an orchestra under the 
baton of Abram Ruvinsky. 

RoswitHa C. SMITH 





CINCINNATI WELCOMES 
CHAMBER MUSIC LISTS 





Werks by Shostakovich, Goossens, 
Debussy and Glazounoff on 
Various Programs 


Crnetnnati, April 5.—The Cincin- 
mati String Quartet was assisted by 
Mme. Karin Dayas, pianist, on March 
26 on a program of the Contemporary 
Coneert series. The String Quartet, 
Op. 14, of Eugene Goossens was played, 
along with the Duo, Op. 7, by Zoltan 
Kodaly for violin and ’cello, played by 
Leo Brand and Arthur Bowen, and also 
the Quintet for piano and strings, Op. 
Il, by a prominent young Cincinnati 
-omposer, John Haussermann. 

Keith Falkner, American baritone, 
samg before the Matinee Musicale on 
March 12. This organization, which 
has brought to Cincinnati excellent art- 
ists, is under the presidency of Mrs 
Adolf Hahn. 

Dmitri Shostakovich’s Octet for 
Strings, Op. 11, received its first Amer- 
icam performance on March 21, when 
a group of artists from the Conserva- 
tory of Music played it as part of the 
regular weekly broadcast from that in- 
stitution over a CBS hook-up. Alex- 
amder Von Kreisler is arranger and di 
rector of the programs. 

For the fifth concert of the Cincin- 
nati Chamber String Ensemble on 
March 15, Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, con- 
ductor, offered Debussy’s string quar- 
tet. amd the Five Novelettes of 
Glazounoff. As usual he used an aug- 
mented ensemble, doubling each part. 
Glazounoff’s composition, rich in enter- 
taimment value and a good example of 
adroit instrumentation, lacked the finish 
and artistic worth of the Debussy work. 
The performance was clear-cut and 
-ompetent | 





The German government has declared 
that broadcasting from a phonograph 
fise shall be free and that it constitutes 
mo claim for remuneration. 
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Work Based Upon Tolstoi Novel 
by Venerable Hungarian Com- 
poser and Teacher Given by 
State Opera—Two ‘Walkiire’ 
Performances with Berlin 
Artists 


By Dr. Paut STEFAN 


VIENNA, April 1. 

N the last weeks particularly much 
[ foreien music has been heard in 

Vienna, and it is once more evident 
to what extent the musical life of this 
city has become international; indeed, 
with conditions in Europe as they are 
at present, a musical city of the rank 
of Vienna finds its chief justification in 
the fact that music of the most diverse 
countries meets there. 

Among operatic works ‘Anna Kare- 
nina’ was presented, an operatic adapta- 
tion of Tolstoi’s novel. The music was 
composed by Jend von Hubay, the 
teacher of many violin virtuosi and 
president of the Hungarian National 
Music Academy. Hubay is quite a per- 
sonality in official circles, and since an 
official agreement between Austria and 
Hungary in cultural matters was on the 
point of being realized, his opera was 
chosen. At the same time it was a 
question of doing honor to the dean of 
Hungarian composers, for Hubay is 
seventy-eight years old today. When 
he wrote his opera, he was thirteen 
years younger. Nevertheless, in this 
opera one will not find perchance that 
the problems which elsewhere charac- 
terize the music of the post-war period 
are brought to a solution. 

Hubay writes lively music that 
stresses the events, a music of natural 
growth, and sometimes also makes the 
attempt to imitate the effective manner 
of a Puccini. Everything that he has 
to say sounds natural, he has handled 
the vocal parts well and his orchestra 
sings. The Vienna Opera House also 
gave the work its undivided attention; 
it, was very nicely staged by Waller- 
stein, Director Weingartner conducted 
the performance personally, the title 
role was sung and acted by Maria 
Nemeth. It was a very gracious suc- 
cess for the composer who was present 
and who had to take repeated bows. Yet 
it does not seem as if this opera can 
enrich the Viennese _ repertoire 
permanently. 


New Ballet by Suk Pupil 

A new ballet, with music, ‘Der liebe 
Augustin,’ reveals its twenty-four-year- 
old composer, Alexander Steinbrecher, 
a pupil of Suk, as possessing great tal- 
ent, but it has not yet become easy for 
him to supply a full evening of ballet 
with the proper content. He seems to 
be better fitted for shorter forms at 
which he has likewise already tried his 
hand. The dance poem is by the ex- 
cellent ballet mistress of the Vienna 
Opera, Margaret Wallmann. It thrusts 
into the foreground a popular figure 
from the baroque days of Vienna, 
thence its title. One witnesses scenes 
from the great plague of that time, and 
even the siege by the Turks in 1683 is 
danced and produces effective pictures. 
The graceful Viennese Ballet did its 
best and the result was a fine success. 

Two brilliant performances of 
‘Walkiire’ under Furtwangler’s baton 
brought a number of singers of the 
Berlin State Opera House as guests. 
Furtwangler, of course, who had one of 
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HUBAY’S “ANNA KARENINA’ HEARD IN VIENNA 





his greatest days, belongs to Vienna and 
likewise the tenor Volker, who divides 
his duties between Berlin and Vienna. 
Maria Miller sang the Sieglinde, 
Walter Grossmann, of the Berlin 
Opera, the Wotan. At a second per- 
formance Kipnis as Hunding was also 
added as a guest. Only two of the im- 
portant roles of the work were cast with 
Viennese singers: that of the Brunn- 
hilde (Anny Konetzni) and that of the 
Fricka (Rosette Anday, the second time 
Kerstin Thorborg). The theatre had 
almost doubled its prices on both occa- 
sions; nevertheless, both performances 
were sold out 

The Volksoper, which had to contend 
with difficulties at the beginning of the 
season, has now been put back on its 


SALZBURG FESTIVAL 





To Take Place July 25—Aug. 31 
—Toscanini, Walter and Wein- 
gartner Will Conduct 


Vienna, April 1—The Salzburg 
Festival will take place from July 25 to 
Aug. 31 inclusive. Nine operas will be 
given and seven great orchestral con- 
certs held. To these may be added five 
cathedral concerts, two other concerts 
of sacred music in St. Peter’s Church, 
six serenades and performances of 
‘Faust,’ and ‘Everyman.’ Toscanini, 
Bruno Walter and Felix Weingartner 
will conduct. 

Outstanding in the operatic repertoire 
will be the performances under Tos- 
canini, who is conducting opera twelve 
times and in addition, two concerts. He 
will conduct “Die Meistersinger,’ the 
first performance of which will be given 
on Aug. 8. Dr. Herbert Graf is stage 
manager. Three repetitions are planned, 
the last of which is to take place on Aug 
22. In addition he will conduct ‘Fidelio’ 
and ‘Falstaff,’ as he did last year— 
‘Falstaff’ in Italian—each work four 
times. The Festival opens on July 25 
with a performance of ‘Fidelio’ under 
Toscanini and closes with a ‘Fidelio’ on 
Aug. 31. Of his two concerts one is 
devoted to Johannes Brahms, the pro- 
gram of the second includes Beethoven 
Schubert and Smetana. 


Walter to Conduct ‘Corregidor’ 
Besides Toscanini, Bruno Walter and 
Felix Weingartner will conduct operas 
as was the case last year: both of them 
are also taking over orchestral concerts. 


von Hubay, and the Vienna Opera 


feet, thanks to the Czech operetta of 
Jara Benesch, ‘Der heilige Antonius,’ 
which is playing its third month before 
sold out houses. The operatic per- 
sonnel of the house, to be sure, is as 
good as unemployed as a result. 

In the way of concert music, also, we 
have heard many foreign works and greet- 
ed many foreign artists. In addition to 
a performance of the ‘Damnation of Faust,’ 
under the leadership of Kabasta, the Phil- 
harmonic with Weingartner conducting had 
2 Saint-Saéns celebration at which the very 

ming comcert master of the orchestra, 

hard Odnoposoff, played the Concerto 

B Minor with sensational success. At 

same concert Weingartner conducted 
Youth’ Svmphony of Bizet, which he 
had found in the library of the Paris Con- 
work which the composer 
age of seventeen and which 


PLANS ARE ISSUED 


Walter will conduct ‘Tristan’ once and 
‘Orpheus’ twice, as well as 
Hugo Wolf’s ‘Corregidor’ twice in his 
own arrangement. In addition he will 
conduct ‘Don Giovanni’ in the well- 
known Italian version, which will be 
given four times. Of his two orches- 
tral concerts one is devoted to Mozart, 
for the other he will conduct the Third 
Symphony of Mahler. 

Weingartner will conduct the operas 
‘Cosi fan tutte’ and ‘Figaro’ and two 
orchestral concerts, one all-Beethoven, 
the second a performance of Liszt’s 
‘Christus.’ It will be fifty years since 
Liszt died and twenty-five since the 
passing of Mahler. A seventh orches- 
tral concert will be conducted by Pierre 
Monteux; it will consist of an _ all- 
French program. 

The repertoire of the cathedral con- 
certs comprises the traditional ‘Requiem’ 
of Mozart, Mozart’s oratorio ‘Davidde 
penitente’ and a mass of the master. 
Further, a mass by Bruckner, old Salz- 
burg masters of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries and sacred music 
by Liszt, Weingartner, Provaznik, and 
the ‘Te Deum’ of Joseph Messner, who 
conducts these cathedral concerts. In 
St. Peter’s Church sacred music by 
Mozart, including the traditional Mass 
in C Minor, will be given. 

It is also probable that American and 
broadcasters may arrange 
more extensive radio programs this year 
than last. The printed program of the 
Salzburg Festival was issued here re- 
cently at a ‘Salzburg Festival’ party 
given by the Viennese newspaper so 
ciety, ‘Concordia.’ 
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The Composer of ‘Anna Karenina,’ Jend 


consequently does not reveal much more 
than his great formal talent. Only an ex- 
otically instrumented place in the second 
slow movement points to the later master 
of ‘Djamileh,’ rather than to the master of 
‘Carmen.’ Yet we were very grateful to 
Weingartner for this acquaintance. 

A French pianist, unknown here till now, 
Lucienne Delforge, played modern French 
music, Simone Rapin, a_ singer from 
Geneva, gave evidence in several concerts of 
her mastery of an extensive repertoire, 
which includes everything from less famil- 
iar Italian operas to contemporary song- 
writing. 

We heard old Chinese music in the 
course of presentations of Chinese dramas, 
which were performed in German transla 
tions by a troupe from Peiping. The music, 
however, was played by real Chinese, who 
also at one time at a special presentation 
in the Chinese embassy subjected their 
instruments and some characteristic music 
to a hearing by an audience composed of 
musicians. We saw the ancient Chines« 
violin with two strings, a flute and a 
clarinet-like instrument, an old Chinese 
harp played like a zither, and a guitar; 
also a harmonica. The music follows the 
familiar rules of the pentatonic, but also 
has seconds and runs along monodically 
almost entirely. A two-thousand-year-old 
piece of program music for guitar alone 
made the strongest impression, the descrip- 
tion of a battle which actually had some- 
thing exciting about it. Professor Wellesz 
of the University of Vienna, well-known 
composer and student of Asiatic music, 
called attention in a lecture to the great 
cultural and ceremonial significance of this 
form of art 


An Exchange Concert 


In the series of exchange concerts ther« 
was a further Czechoslovakian one with 
chamber music by contemporary Moravian 
composers—the best selections were a suite 
for piano by Pavel Haas and a Sonata for 
violin and piano by F. Suchy. A few days 
later modern Danish music was offered, 
especially valuable chamber music by 
Bentzon and Riisager. While these two 
programs were performed partly by native 
artists, the singers of the cathedral choir 
of Posen (Poznan), excellently trained 
boys and men, came to us for a Polish con 
cert under the leadership of their conduc 
tor, Gieburowski. The choruses from the 
field of old Polish music, which is almost 
unknown here, were very interesting ; they 
are rightfully taking their place alongside 
the works of the western and southern 
European golden period when this genre 
flourished. 

The internationalism of Viennese life was 
demonstrated by the visits of an excellent 
Czech chorus, the Prague Madrigal Sing- 
ers, who gave an uncommonly fine rendi 
tion of old music; by two evenings of 
modern English songs, under the auspices 
of the broadcasting company in Vienna 
with Dorothy Moulton and Rose Walter, 
both from London, the performing artists; 
and, lastly, by an extremely interesting 
modern Dutch program by the instru- 
mentalists, the Feinland’s (he, a violinist; 
she, a ’cellist). At this concert, as well 
as at a concert of her own, the monologist 
and singer, Lisbeth Sanders, from Amster 
dam appeared, who is apparently on the 
road to becoming a second Yvette Guil 
bert. 

Additional personalities of note include 
\lexander Tcherepnin, who on this oc 
casion was heard only over the radio, 
when he played his own piano composi 
tions, which show the influence of a stay 
in China, and in addition some music by 
modern Chinese and Japanese composers 
their songs being sung by Jella Braun 
Fernwald. Count Guy de Pourtales, th« 
well-known biographer, spoke here on thx 
subject of ‘Wagner and France,’ in whic! 
connection he opened up some most inter- 
esting perspectives. 





The Grand Theatre at Posen has 
recently staged ‘Beatrice Cenci,’ an 
opera by Ludomir Rozycki. 
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